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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 
VOLUME XXII.—1893. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE PO:0:DAUNG INSCRIPTION 
OF SINBYUYIN, 1774 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN EO. 

The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
Pisiidaung is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range, 
The Po:aidaung Hill is crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit's Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s‘alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the Pisitdanng Pag It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
being the handiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
honse, which bears date 1236, Burmese Era, (1874 A,D.). In this image-honse Gantama 
Buddha is represented in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
towards Prome, and Ananda, his beloved disciple, in a praying attitade, begging the sage to 
explain his oracle fully. 

On the eastern side of the Hermit's Cap — which is surrounded on every side, except the 
one where it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
cares cut into the rock. Over these are images of the two traditional molea, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and. asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha, One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inseription was placed there by 
S‘inbytyin (1763—1776 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp‘nyA (Alompra). It bears date 
1136, B. E,, C1TiT4 A. D.), and contains a record of his progress from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing anew fi" on the Shwé Dagin Pagoda at Rangoon, and the removal of its old 4A, 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769, to be enshrined in the POwitdaung Pagoda. 

The placing of a new ff on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda by Sinbyiyin was symboljen! of the 
consolidation of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replace. 
ment of the Talainga by the Burmans in the government of United Burma, and of the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipir, China, 
and Siam, The ceremony of placing the ¢i was witnessed by the king in person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
role was # personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command, Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 








1 At? (= umbrella) is the umbrelliform orgamont which must be placed on the summit of overy pagoda 
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the Inst of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinny& Dala, the 
ez-king of Pegu, who had surrendered to Alaungp‘aya. 

Lines 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pali githis and the reat are in 
Burmese verse. The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose. 

The decipherment of this inscription doss not present any paleographical dificulty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 
state a century ago. gy is expressed by raj as well as oo) i OY by MT] o FG; & by [Fy or 
cui oF by of or O48); Good by aq or cri: There are four modes of representing et: namely, 

The abrupt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected: ,We or WE. 

The long vowel G with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit: (yj; = 009%; M$ = goon The vowel (oj is expressed by §&; WS =coo. The 
vowel gQ ia symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected - aS e) : and 


ge by @: & = %- The symbolic QD is expressed thas: 4 = 9°. The following lettera 
radically differ in form from those now in usei—; D= FJ; O=0; M=.0; m= G 
9=8; 9=# 0=0;3=R;m=7. 
TRANSLATION. 
Obverse Face, 

Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 

With a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is the 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Nirvana. 

The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the greatest of the great, 


stood on the top of the high Pétitdaung rock and prononneed an oracle. 


Like the erection of the $4,000 monasteries, pagodas, &c., by Astkadhammaraji in former 
times (was the building of the pagoda recorded here). On the first day of the waning moon 
of Magha 1196, Sakkaraj, and 2318, Anno Buddhw, when Asnrinda had seized the bright 
moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory hid thos been accorded 
to Séma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 
mighty and powerful, and whose fame had spread far and wide, cansed tho Pétitdaung 
boulder, which is one aingle mass of rock, to be cleured, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
he enshrined the fallen ff of the Digampa Chét!, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 
away. To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he made a beautiful 
bejewelled ##, (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 
planted it on the (Pitutdanng) pagoda, He then proceeded up-stream, and on the auspicions 
Saturday, the full moon day of Visakha 1137, Sakkar&j, and 2319, Anno Buddha, he held 
a great festival and planted the beautiful bejewelled (¥ (on the pagoda) called Nyindd-myind, 

“In virtue of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finally reach 
the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which is secure from 
danger of death, re-birth, and old age | 

“During the period that intervenes between my present existence and my becoming 9 
Buddha, may all my enemies flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing mp 
person; and during the same period, may good fortune be my lot, whenever my might and 
power is heard of or my person seen | 
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“May the érahmas, dévas, and men of all the lékas, my father, mother, and other relatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyful heart ! 


“May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !" 


Daring 20 asaakhéyyas and 100,000 halpas, the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assorance of his attuining Buddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared, 


During the cycle of seven asaakhfyyas, beginning with the one called nanda, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmadéva, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Boddha. With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 


During the next cycle of nine asankAéyyas, beginning with the one called sabbabhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by Périnosakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
Bodhisattva repeated bis prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
Wikus. He performed good deeda and followed the precepts inculeated by them, 


During the next cycle of four avaakiéyyas, beginning with the one called «fla, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tayhaitkara, appeared. After our Bddhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipaikara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipatkara, our Bodhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddbahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future, This assurance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed, 


Daring the next 100,000 kalper, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumnttara, appeared, Each 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assarance granted to our Bédhisattva by their predecessors, 

Thus, during 20 asankhéyyas and 100,000 kalpas, our Bidhisattva received an assurance 
Suddhédana, King of Kapila, by Queen Miya. His birth took place in a delightfal grove of 
sal trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince, 
Three palaces were bailt for him, to be occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 
Yasbdhari, and he had a number of concubines. At the age of 29 he renounced the world 
aod became au ascetic, After undergoing penance for six yeurs, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-logged on the bank of a river (Néraiijara). 
On the evening of the same day, the dévay directed his steps to the spot where the 
Bidhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his birth, 
and is worthy of veneration by all déras and men, Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the Bédhi tree, he was assailed by Mira and his hosts on every side: on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
On the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie, At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sablime Truths and attained Boddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lékas with deafening acclamation. 

With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed ot his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 

It was the good fortane of the King of Ava to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of Ava was assisted in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in the 
possession of trastworthy friends, He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
elephants, and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, such as Sunaparanta, 
Tampadipa, and Kampdja. His capital, Batandptra,? was the storehouse of all kinds of 
precious minerala and the repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, aod powerful, and 
had redaced to subjection all the other rulers of the world, . . . . He was of opinion that, 
although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promulgated by the Greatest of Conqnerors, . . .. . » « © » « « 

His glorious Majesty King S4abyayin. the possessor of the Adn s‘inbyd@ and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and raby mines, the suzernin of all the other rulers, and 
the overlord of the sixteen states, namely,— 

Sunipasranta, with its districts Kalg, Ténnyin, Yd, Tilim, Salin, and Saga ; 

Sirikhéttarama, with its districts Udétarit® and Pandaung ;4 

Ramafifia, with its districts Kubén,® Yaungmya," Muttama,? and Pagid (Pega); 

Ayuttaya, with its districts Dvirivati," Yédaya,* and Kamanpaik ; 

Haripuficha, with its districts Zimmé, Labon,!? and Andn ;! 

Lavarattha," with its districts Chandapiri, Sanpipébet, and Mainglén ;!* 

EhémaAvira, with its districta Kyaingtén and Kyaingkaung ; 

Jétinagara, with its districts Kyaingyin"™ and Maingsa ; 

Kampdja, with its districts Mint, Nyaungywé, Dibd, and Mémék ; 

Mahithsaka, with its districta Mégék and Kyitpyin ; 

Sin (Chinarattha), with its districts Bamd (Bhamo) and Kaungsin : 

Alavi, with its districts Migaung and Ménhyin ; 

Manipora, with its districts Kabt and Mwéyin ; 

Jéyavaddhana, with its districta Jéyavati and Kétomat! ; 

Tampadipa, with ita districts Pagin, Myinzaing, Pinyi, and Avi; 
reaolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the pandhtga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gantama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Baddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all décas and men. The King was endowed with such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consommated by the co-operation 
of Bakra and the dfvas, He was desirous of placing a !¥ covered with pure gold oh the 
Sindijshin Chétl® which is 900 Pbdndaunge' in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 183} in 
height.!7 

On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of Pya%i, 1136, Sakkaraj, the King left AvA with 

the magnificence of Sakra, leaving the city of Mahisudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Chilimani Chéti. He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces; by 1,600 
elephants, headed by the fda s‘inbyd; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
royal charger, Natbayinbyin, which was four taungs, two maiks, and four letbits high; by 





4 [Hore it a title for Ava oe Avi, Mindin named Mandalay; Ratandpunns: ese 'peet. page 3.—Ep.] 
district. 


4 Shwtdaang in the Prome district. * Padsong in tho sama 

2 Bassein. * Now called Mysungmya in the Bassein district. 
* Mariaban, * Bangkok, 

* Ayndhin,  Labong. 

it Annam, 12 Lane, 

1 Now called Mainglimgyt. M Kiang Hang. 

“ The Shwé Dagin Pagoda at Rangoon, 4 A bdndawng in equivalent to 19} inches, 


T The Aritich Purma Gasetteer, I1., 696, gives the measurements aa 1355 [t. perimeter, and 3271 ft. plus 36 ft. for 
if, total 247 ft. height. This text gives the measurements as 1434 ft. 5) inch. porimeter: 355 ft. 3} inch diameter ; 
21 ft- 11) inch height. There is no reconciling possible of theao measurements. The base of the pagoda is in fact 
orlagonal and not circular.—Eb. 
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20,000 cavalry men; by other members of the four-fold army; by various tributary Sobwis 
and MyGzis; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The King em- 
barked on a beantifally-wronght bejewelied raft, fornished with all regal splendour. Four 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was sarrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivala were held, On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pyimy6) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung- 


In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at thesolicitation of the merchants 
of Vinijjagima in Sundparanta, visited the sandal-wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namanta river, for the adoration of all dévas 
and men, including the people of the Myan Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the Pawatiidaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would. last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the Nits, 
who watch over the Religion, and by ‘Sakra and other Nats, the fi of the Digin Sindéshin 
was brought away by Sakra and the Nits for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, chétis, bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be bailt might last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock, Gold, silver, and migy!"" bricks were laid as foundation- 
stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 163 P@ndaungs in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon of Tabédwa, 1136, Sakkaraj, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhe. As when King Siridhammasika boilt 84,000 pagodas, &c,, there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the Ist of the waning moon of Tabédwo. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and ch’) bone-relica and hair-relies, and 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mihabodhisattatthina, The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7th day of the waning moon of Tabédwo, and it was named the 
Nyanddmyint. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, hia queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 





The King left Prome on the Sth day of the waning moon of Tabiow). He placed 
a golden (‘i on the Digén Sanddshin Chéti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
on Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung. From the date of his arrival to the and 
day of the waning of the moon of Taga, 1137, Sakkardj, he held high festivals in honour 
of the pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the Sth day of 
the waxing moon of Kasén 1137, Sakkaraj. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden fi on the 
Pétitdanng Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding, An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great maoy other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 


“ For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing othera in wisdom, 





M@ An alloy of gold and copper in proportions uf balf and half. 
This oqual 29 ft. 1] inches. 
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NOTES. 
Obverse Face. 

Line 2.—Pddagoé-sélé is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation Pawaitidaung, the 
‘‘foot-print hill," which is sapposed to have subsequently been corrupted into Pé:t:daung. 

According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahdydzawin, Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth year of his Baddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, Mahipunna and 
Chilapugna, with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanijjagima, otherwise called Logaing, 
in Suniparanta.*° The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for seven days. 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot: one, on the top 
of the Thitsabin Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabinda), who had 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Minchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namanti, King of the Nagas. 

*On his return, from the top of the Pé:a!daung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 
Gautama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied: “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parinirvana, and 
after the Religion has fourished for 101 years, five great events will happen: (1) there will be 
a grest earthquake; (2) a great lake will appear at the Poiii point; (3) a river, called Samin 
Samyck, will appear; (4) the Popa Bill will rise up perpendicalarly throngh the upheaval of 
the earth; (4) the sea will recede from the land on which Tharékhéttara will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of Tharékhéttara, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mrinmis.*! 

The above tradition appears to be pregnant. with historical trath, Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome” was, at one time, under the 
sen, A hill, to the south of that town, is called to this day Akanktaung or Customs Hill, 
from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. 

The following extract from Mr. Blanford's account, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXL, 1862, fixes the probable age of the PépA Voleano in the Myin- 
grin District of Burma :— 

“The period during which Puppi (Pipi) was in action was therefore, in parts at least, 
not Inter than that of the deposition of beds containing remains of Elephas, Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamas, and Ruminants. The geological age of these beds has, with some 
donbt, been considered to be Miocene, but from their general fauna, and especially from the 
abundance of bones of Bos and Cervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least equal 
probability, be assigned to them. There can be no question but that the fires of Puppé have 
long been extinct, Its thick coating of jungle and grass, and the existence upon it of a species 
of plants and animals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 
locality, and the evidence of the effects of sub-aérial denudation on its surface, render it certain 
that it must long have been in a condition for vegetation to flourish upon it; but it is scarcely 
possible, even in the dry climate of Upper Burma, that a volcano of Miocene age should have 
retained its form so perfectly. It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not great, and, from 
the absence of other vents in the neighbourhood, so far as is known, 1t is searcely probable 
that its volcanic activity can have extended over a lengthened geological period, I could not 
learn that there was the slightest tradition among the people as to its ever having been in 
the word is apparently synonymous with the Shia Samptralit, ‘to the S. EB." of the Shin Country, which a (?) 
Champipir,—= Cambodia. With Sampiralit compare the Sanpipabet of the Inscription =the Laos country,—Ep, ] 

” Mrinmé = Bam, the spelling and pronunciation by the Burmana of their own name. 

7 Srikshétra = Sirikhittarims: see inscription. 
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action within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants of temperate regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
‘surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 

Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddhas, corresponding to the year of Sakkardj 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a South-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57—59 of Burnell's Elements of South-Indian Palwography, It may 
be noted that the Barmans reckon their Era of Religion from 544 B, C., the year, according 
ta them of the pariniredsa of Gautama Buddha. 

Line 4. — The Digumpachéttof the Pili appears to be a translation of the Dagén Chatt, 
now called the Shwé Dagén” the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon, The correct appellation 
ahould be Tikumbhachéti according to pages 16-17 of Forechhammer's Nofeas on the 
Marly History anid Geography of British Burma, I, The Shwé Dagém Pagoda. 


Line 2. — It is the belief of the Buddhists of Burms that the Shwé Dagin Pagoda 
sorteins the relica of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
ee, sa eae the. the batbing-robe of Konigamana, the staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 


atrainer of Kakusandn 
of Gautama. ; oo ‘ie 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire 12°" S‘inbydyin into sixteen. states 
or provinces is interesting, as it iNustrates the-substitution of classica: 1-™°S Of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission fo Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of Dilon Mindaya in 1636 A. D2 

Line 7. — Kabsmwéyin is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mwéyin from Morafga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kubd Valley in the Upper 
Chindwin District (Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XXMIIL page 15). In the 
Mahdydzanin it is stated that Dhajarijd, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B.C. Upper Pagin was 
built by him. He married Nigachhinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagauny 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the TAtéra, fled to Malé and died tliere: On the destruction 
of the Tagaang dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shiin States; the second to the country of the Pytis and Kanrans, over which Muduchitta, aon 
of Kanrajigyt, had formerly raled as king; and the third remained at Malt with Nigachhinna, 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tableta, bearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Andrat‘iz0's 
conquest of Datin in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Manipair to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — Jéyavaddhana is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Tanng-ngt). aS 

Line 9, — The Han S‘inbyd, or the white elephant called Hin, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S'inbydyin(Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 
by which he is known in history. 

Line 11, — The charger called the Natbayinbyin, which is described, in the langange of 
exaggeration, as being 4 tawngs, 2 maike, and 4 letPits, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
an animal presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 

Lf he 7 7 the orthography of this word I note that a French traveller of 1786 calla it ‘le 
ica a Shes he alle: Pee Vol. Il, p. 307 @. : Feuchhguaeee’s conclusions are, I think Wrong. At any rate 
they are not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ep.) 

& (Mindén named some of the quarters of Mandalay by Piji uamas.—Bo. } 
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fatanipira, is the classical name of (Ava) Awa or liwi, or Shwé Wi, ‘the 
golden entrance,’ as it is called in the language of poetry and song. It was founded by 
Daddminby’ in 1364 A. D., its site being selected for its strategie position at the confluence 
of the Myi(t})ngé and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Baorma Proper for nearly five centuries. Jt witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions, the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lastly a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidd at Yandabd, Through its antiquity as the capital of Burma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring netions than Shwébd, Sagaing, Amarapira, or Mandalay. Even to this day, 
the seat of the Burmese Government is known to the Chinese as Awil, and the Shins call the 
Burmese king ‘Khun hd khiim Awa,” the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. — 

Line 17.—The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where S'inbydyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 

Line 18.—Mrinctaing? means the country of the Myin. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mrinma from Brahmi (sce page 2 of his History of Burma), The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmana arc known, have not yet been settled, The 
term Mranma is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A.D. In Marco 
Polo's Travels, Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Shins os the Min, the same appellation by 
which the Mongola are known among the Chinese, In the accounts of Burma written in Papi 
the country is known as Marammadésa, If Sir Arther Phayre's derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 25th centuries in making 
use of the barbaroas appellation Maramma in lithic mscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahma for their national designation,.™ 

The various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetteer 
(Volume I. pages 141—142). 

“The name by which the Burmans call themselves is Myimma or Mrammi , commonly 
Pronounced Byimmi or Bam-mi (Bami). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for ‘man’: Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying ‘celestial beings,’ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief - and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, a name the Burmans bronght with them from the 
Central Asian platean."’ 

Line 22.—The Royal Preceptor was the Atala Sayiidd, whose full title was Mahitulayn- 
eadhammaraijaguru, He was the bibandbaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung- 
payd, when the latter became king. The Sayadd retained his office throughout the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Béddp‘aya for his schismatic doctrines. 








NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS. 
BY L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 

In February 1892 I communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed description 
of that fragmental! fresco hitherto known as ‘the 4odiac,” which OCCUpies A& conspicnons 
place in the verandah of Ajanté Cave No, XVII. By a reference to the extant paintings 
of the Limas, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bhavana. 
chakra or Pictorial Cyclo of Existence, and its chief value for scholars lies in the fact 
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that in the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pili and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 


Again from Lamaic sources, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajanta paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 

L—Avalékita as ‘The Defender from the Eight Droadas,’ 

This painting is also in Cave XVII., forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith's copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess! who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘the Litany of Avalikitésvara,’ and notes that ‘of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 

This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known aa ‘ Avalokita?—Thlio 
Defender from the Eight Dreads.’ It is thus deseribed by the great Lama Taranitha in bis 
gsaug-Abums or The Hundred Thousand Sayings. 

Arya Avalikita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a rishi# of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hatd is in the ‘bestowing’ attitude 
(mudra). The left hand holds a rosary’ and an anointing vase or pitcher. He isdressed in white 
silk, with Amitibha seated in the locks of his hair. 

The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure, On the nght ore the following scenes :— 

1. Dread in Fire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other's house ; 
when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘O1 Avalikita!’ Instantly 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 


2. Dread in Prison. Once a thief entered the king'a store and finding there a vase of wine 
drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king's servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avalékita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalékita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home, 


3. Dreadin Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses loden with valoables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous trarellera, who had been’ murdered by robbers; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers, In his fear he prayed to Avalokita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avalikita himself —, who came to the 
merchant's rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safety. 


4. Dread in Water, Five thousand merchanta went to the Sonthern Ratnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Chandan-bhimipradhan-dwip.? The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blow theships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avalékita. Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in ae 





* Areh, Sureey, West. Fadia, Rep. ® No. 9. 
® spyan-ras-grig. — There i¢ oo element in the word representing fivara. 
é Drang-srong. ® The roeary is almost a chinha of Avalikita. 
© spyiblags ( == literally ‘crown of head * + ‘to pat’): Beal, Si-yu-ls, IL 137) appears to have misinterpreted 
this object. It is aleo believed to hold perfume, 
T Tean-Idan-ea-mcbbog kyi gling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 
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Un the left hand of the central figure are depicted the following scenes :— 

5. Dread pf Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a party ot 
armed enemies surronnded him and were aboot to kill him, when he prayed to Avalokita, 
who instantly appeared, and from beneath his feet-arose a fearful wind which dispersed 
the enemies to ‘the ten directions.” 

6. Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather fowers. She encountered an 
clephant named Khini(=? bloody), which eanght her around the waist with his trank and 
was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita, Then tho elephant instantly released 
her and she escaped unhart, 

7. Dread of Lion. A wood-cutter went to a forest, and meta hangry lioness which wns about 
tosvizeand eathim, Being much terrifted he prayed to Avalikita, Then instantly appeared 
a white boy* dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him wp bore him off through the nir and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 

8. Dread of Venomous Snakes. A courtesan on her way ton merchant's house after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake, In her fear she prayed 
to Avalékita, then the snake immediately became white (i.¢. harmless) and disappeared into 
the river. 


II. ‘The Nine Bédhisattvas.’ 


This group of Buddha and ‘ The Nine Bidhisattvas’ is also in Cave XVII. and forms photo- 
graph B details of L’ of Griffith's Series and paragraph {XX XI of Burgess, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arbats and two Bidhisattvas.? 

“The Nine Bédhisattvas’ consist of foor unadorned disciples standing in front and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. Tiraniitha describes them in hia mdead 
irgya or The Hundred Deeds, Following his description, I give here a key to the pictore, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foregroand, and the dotted 
avals the faces of the background figures of the group:— | 





1. SAkya Muni. 

2. Samantabhadra, incarnate as a disciple of Buddha. 

3. WVWajrapini do, 

4, Manjubéri do. 

6. Avaldkita do, 

6, Brahma, incarnate as an earthly king to hear Buddha's teaching. 
7. Indra do. do. 

&. Iswara do. do. 

® Vishnu do. do. 


10. King Prasénajit '!° of Eésala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his first converta, 

This is of course a mythical arrangement of Buddha's disciples. But the Lamas, following 
their Indian traditions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and four of 
* Literally "son." . Op. cit. p. 6. 
M geal-rgyal. See oleo Cooma de Karis] in dviatic Researcher, LX. p. 76, 24, Ac, 
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his ip hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahiyina Bédhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the chinha of Avalokiteévara, Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Iridra is usnally the umbrella-holder to Buddha, 


In conclusion, T may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, viz, ‘The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to the Lamaic Pantheon.’ 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE EALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHERTI, 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 

The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy onder a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the doe maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 

ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at fall moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled pricsts 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offenees mentioned in the Pdtimékkha, 
or whether the commission of such offences by any of them had been secn, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called upésatha and the latter pardrand, For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which ft is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is nocessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a simA,! and the ceremonial for its consecration is prescribed in the second kiandhaka 
of the Mahdvagga, a part of the Vinaya Pifaka. This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in varions ways by the commentaries and scholia on tho Mahdvagga, such as tho 
Vinayal{Aakathé, Sdratthadipani, Vimativinddani, Vineyatikd by Vajirabuddhithéra, Koakhd- 
vitarani, Vinayavinichchhayapakarana, Vinayasangahapakarana, Simélapkdrapakarapa, and the 
Si imdlankirasangaka ; and the object of the Esalyini Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on those varied opinions, and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a simA, which shall be in accordance with what is lnid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially conflict with the interpretations of the commentators. 








Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the * apostolic sucesssion’ of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period, So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be ‘capable of conclusive proof, 


A omy servos another purpose than thht above explained. It is the place where 

LB s2da0 ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 

the sieeibahice of the simfA is considered to be valid, the ceremonies performed 

therein are held to be null and void. Honce a sim4 is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 


The following account of the manner in which sim4s are at the pragent day con- 
socrsted in Burma will be of interest, as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha. A picce of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measuring about 105 or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land is visumydme, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufroctoary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
aecolar authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priesthood. Within the limits of this land, the 
eckns> 8 and ogre priests, who have been eppoiniad to perform the sainicsnivesd of consecration, 








+ The modern Barmate word for this is péng, spelt im. 
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mark theextent of the simd, At the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus marked 
an outer boundary-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the thad ia dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats in 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammavacha 
for the desecration of a simé, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd, the one which may possibly exist on the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continne the intona- 
tion of the same kammavdachd, The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, once in « forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same kammardchd intoned til] the number 


of rows has been exhausted. The ceremony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about s week or ten days. After this, one of two days’ rest is given to the officiating 
privsts. 


Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected; and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed ‘simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of the 
visuvigdua. At the four corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pita are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the Kammavacha for the consecration of a sim& — such water being regarded as the 
boundary. At the distance of a foot and » half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and the space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-potsa covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocoannt’ 
flowers, Pabyé leaves, and nézd grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continnally filled with water, so that it may not dry up before the 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits. Near each of them, a junior priest is stationed to furnish the officiating 
senior priest with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simé. At the appointed hour, the 
senior priest, holding a kaniwmavdchd, slowly walks along the boundary-line of the simd. 
Approaching the Eastern ‘ water-boundary’ he asks : —“ Puratihiméya disiya Ani nimittaa ¢ 
and the junior priest answers: — ‘* [dekew, bhanté." Similar questions and answers are 
asked and given also at the Sonth-eastern, Southern, Sonuth-western, Western, North-western, 
Northern, and North-eastern points of the site, and to make the bonndary-line continnous, also 
at the Eastern and South-eastern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questiona 
aud answers are asked and given first in Pali and then in Bormese, The same ceremony of 
proclaiming the boundaries ia repeated by two other senior priesta in succession, After the 
boundaries have thus been proclaimed three times, the kammavaioha for the consecration 
of & samfnasamvisakasima is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of the priests at a 
time, After this, the kammavicha relating to the consecration of an avippavisasimaéa is 
chanted. 





At the conclusion of the above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
hour at which the simd was consecrated,the names of the senior priests who officiated at the 
etemonies, and the name of the simd, is pablicly read out. Lastly, in honour of the occasion, 
edrums and conch-shells are sounded, and muskets are fired, and a shont of acclamation is raised 
by the people. 

The above account is similar to that recorded in the Kalyani Inscriptions, which 


are frequently cited or appealed to as the ruling authority on the ceremonial relating to 
the consecration of simis, 
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Dhammachéti, or Rambdhipati, King of Pogu, who aR ay ay in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of Aséka, Sirisaigbabédhi-Parakkamabiho, 
and other Buddbist kings of old, made the parity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude, The main object in founding the Ealyini-simé appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of EAmaffiadésa’ a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updsstha, upasampadaé, and other soclesiastical careamonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from Séna and Uttara, 
the missionsries to Suvannabhimi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the llth 
century A. D., the Talaing Kingdom of Patin was conquered by Anurnddha or Andrat‘izd, 
King of Pagin ; and two centaries Jater, the Pagin monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shin brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284 A.D, While the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Talsings of the lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma. Thus, during the four 
eentaries that preceded the accession of Dhammachéti, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had not been 
efiiciently supervised or regalated. 


The EalyApi.simé derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Talaing priesta, who had received afresh their wpasampadé ordination at the hands of the 
Mahivibira fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalyani River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination. Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it. 

In preparing for the present study of the Kalyani Inscriptions, owing to want 
ob tics 5 in es ee to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr, Forch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been gonerally 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyani 
Inseriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd. No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS. above alluded to will be shown later 
on in this Journal. 


The Kalyani Inscriptions are situated at Zainggansing, the western suburb of tho 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged inarow. Owing cither to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventorer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held snpreme power in Pegn at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensaie fury of Alompra's soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; bat the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration®, When whole, their average dimensions were about 7 feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and ) foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 lines of text to cach face, and three 
lettera to an inch. The language of the firat three stones is Paji, and that of the reat is 
Talsing, being a translation of the Pali text. 





= ras Uleaga © Sctaashows of Beau? Gok te Me "hulaiag Oomadiy? 
(The Governmant of Burma hal very kindly entrasted to me the taak of retoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far aa is now practicable. The work bas boen already begun.—Ep.| 
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I would here advert to the absolute silence of these lithic records regarding the 
celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhaghdsa, the author of the Visuddhimagya and Althusdlint, 
and the Apostle who is reputed ta have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures from Ceylon to Datén in the Sth century A.D. [If the story about Baddhaghdsa's 
advent to Datén be historically troe, the event would have been considered to be an important 
epoch and would certainly have been mentioned in these inscriptions, which give a réumé of 
the vicissitudes of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a king, who 
was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every kind of information waa 
accessible, Considering that the identification with the Suvagyabhiimi of the ancients hay 
been urged in favour of three countries, namely, Riimatiiadésa, the Malay Perinsnla, and 
Cambodia, in all of which gold-is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the histori. 
eal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghésa to Datén, Such 
scepticiam becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palmographi- 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Siihalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siaw, 
* (Vol. 1, page 36). See also the conelnsions of Mr, Foulkes in his careful researches into the 
legends of Boddhaghdsha, ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122. 

My notes to the Kalyani Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form the subject of 
separate study with a transcription of the Pali text into the Burmese character. 

In brief the ‘contents’ of the Pali text on the three ‘ee stones are as follows :— 

Convocation of the Third Buddhist Conncil and despatch of missionaries, Arrival of 
Sona and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Sovagzabhimi. Decline and fall of Ramaiifadésa, 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pogima (Pagan). King Sirisaighabédhi-Parakkamabahy 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. Uttarijivamahithéra, Preceptor of the King of Pugima, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chhapata remains behind; and, after ten years’ residence. retarns home, 
accompanied by four other t(héras. Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugima consequent on 
the death of Uttarijivamahithéra, 

REVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 
Introductory Observations, — (Concluded), : 

Schisma at Dalanngara and Muttimanagara, Such ecclesiastical ceremonies the 
consecration of a simé and «pasampadd ordination are performed in various ways. Accession of 
Rimidhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a rind, 

OBVEESE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 
Mission to Ceylon. 

The King’s reflections concluded, After consultation with the learned théras he is confirmed 
in his opinion regarding the sindeipatti and parissripatti of the wpasampadd and other ecolesi- 
astical ceremonies in Ramafiaddésa. ‘Twenty-two fAérasare invited to visit Ceylon and introduce 
into Rimaiitiadésa the Siihalese form of upesampadd ordination, aa practised by the Mahavihira 
sect, founded by Mahinda, The invitation is accepted. Offeringa for shrines and priests in 
Ceylon, and presents for King Bhivanékabibu, as also letters for priests and the king, are 
prepared. Chitradita and Rimadita accompany the théras to Ceylon, : 

REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 
Re-ordination of the priests from RAmaffaddésa. 

Departure of the party in two ships, Chitradita's ship arrives first. Reception by the King 

of Ceylon. Rimadiita's ship arrives. Warious shrines are visited. The priests from Rimatie. 
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désa are re-ordained on the Kalyani River by a Chapter elected from the Mahivibirn sect. 
The Sithelese King confers titles on them. Rimadiita’s ship returns home and arrives safely. 
Chitrad@ta's ship is wrecked at Kalambn (Colombo). Chitradiita's party is again shipwreeked, 
The members of the party travel on foot to Nivutapattana, whence four ti¢ras and their 
disciples travel on to Komilapatjana. Of the latter party, six tiéras and four young priests dic 
and the rest reach home. 
OBVEESE FACE OF THE THIED STONE. 
Consecration of the Kalyani-sima. 

Rimidbipati’s reception of the eleven fhéras, who return by Ramadita’s ship, A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these théras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the théraz and their disciples, A Chapter consisting of nine (ifras and five young priesta is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the Kalyapi-simi, after the river where the officiating priesta 
received afresh their upasampadd ordination. The priests of Rimaitiadésa request Rimadhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Sinhalese form of the upasampadd ordination, Suvaunasébhana- 
théra is appointed wpajjhaya. 

REVERSE FACE OF THE THIED STONE. 
Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in Rama 

The priests of Rimatiiadésa receive the Sihhalese form of npasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyani-simi. Ramadhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to bhikkhus and sdmenéras, Horta. 
tory verses. 








I will now give a translation of the M&. Text. ‘The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated.from the MSS. above alluded to. 


TRANSLATION. 
Obverse face of the first stons. 
Raverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened Ons, 

May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish and prosper, and may reverence be 
paid to Buddha ! 

The purification of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramidhipati, King of 
Ramafifiedtsea. An account of this event will be related, 

During the reign of RamAdhbipatirAja, King of Rimaiiadesa, the Heligion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 

Two hundred and eighteen years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vans by the Pully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, whon Dhammasékaraja 
was insugursted as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigrédhasd- 
manéra, the Eing had great faith in the Religion of Buddha‘; and the gifta and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 

The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
prisats, received the upasampadé ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priesis, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines, All these heretics mixed promiscuonsly with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed upivetha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 


as Sea 7 a, ee ee ee eS Se eS ee, 
4 As the Burmese reckon the parinirvina to have taken place in 544 B. C., this yields 822 B. ©. as tho 
traditional date of the conrergion of Aika to Buddhism. 
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cumstance, the Sangha considered that the paried was corrupt, and would not perform upésatha, 


Therefore, for seven years, the performanoe of this oodles ceremony had ceased 
in the Asékirims monastery. 


On account of these circumstances, King Dhammisdka became desirous of purifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and corruption that had arisen in it, and secured 
the co-operation of Méggaliputtatissamahathéra. Having acquired, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavad!, and that those who professed the 
doctrines of the Sassata aud other schools, were heretics, fhe King convoked an assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to form themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were six millions of priesta pro- 
feasing the Religion, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was a Vibhajjavadi, while the sinful, horetical priesta, who declared that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, numbered 
sixty thousand, The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the Order, 
and, saying: “Now that the paried has been purified, let the Saigha perform spésatha,”’ 
returned to the city. 


Therefore, Méggaliputtatissamahathéra performed updsatha in the AsdkArima 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, he pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathavatthu, of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable MahAkassapathéra aclected five hundred priests, in 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abjinad, 
and the four pafisambiidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mah@yasath6ra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six abiiiide and the four pafisamShidds, and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months; even so did he (Méggaliputta- 
tissamshathéra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six abAinids and the four pafisambhidds, and oonvened the 
Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, he foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sent suc- 
théras as Majjbantikathéra with the injanction: “Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries." Of these ¢héras, he sent Mahimahindathéra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapanni, and Sépathéra and Uttarathéra to ostablish thea Eeligion in 
Bamafifiadésa, which was also called Suvanpabhimi. 


At that time, a king, called Sirimisdka, ruled over the country of Suvannabhimi, 
His capital was situated to the north-west of thé Eélaisabhapabbatachétiya.’ The eastern 
half of this town was sitaated on an upland platean, while the western half was built on a | 
plain. This town is called, to this day, GOojamattikanagara,” because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the Géla people, 

Tho town was situated on the sea-shore; and there was a rakkhasi, who lived in the 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the 
King's palace. On the very might of the arrival of the two théras, the Chief Queen of-the King 
gave birth toachild. The rakkhasi, knowing that a child had been born in the King's pulace. 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakthasas, with the object of devouring it. 
When the people saw the rakkhasi, they were stricken with terror, and raised a lond ery, The 
two thfras, perceiving that the rak¥hari and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly 
frightfal appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their 
supernataral power) monsters of similar appearance, bat twice the number of those accompany. 
ing the rakkiavi, and these monsters chased the rakkhasas and obstructed their farther progress, 


§ Near Bilin in the Shwigyin District © Ayetp?ms in tho Shwigyin District. 
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When the pisdchas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of the two théras, they cried out: “Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the pisdchas, the théras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajdlasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Trath; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ‘Three Refnges” and the silas. Thus the Heligion waa 
established in this country of Ramaffhadésa by the two théras in the 236th yoar’ that 
had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvina by the Fully Enlightened One. 


Thenceforward, in Ramafifiad4es, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named S4yuttara. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by the rakkAesi, the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
théras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leavea, and placed on their heads; and a 
stone, on which the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Rimaitadésa. In course 
of time, however, the power of Rimafitiadésa declined, becanee civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and becanse the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in Ramaitfiadésa, were unable to dewote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisitien of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts ; and 
the Religion also declined. 


Daring the reign of Mandéhart, who was also known by his princely name of Siriyakuméra, 
the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1800th year* that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirviga by the Fully Enlightened One. 


In 1601, Anno Buddha, and 419, Sakkaraj, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Ramaffadisa), 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanspurs, otherwise called Pugama. 


One hundred and seven years after this event, or in the year 526," Sakkardj, King 
Sirissighabédhi-Parakkamabaihu purified the Religion in Lankédipa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 532, SakkarAj, Uttarajivamahathéra, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugima, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Laikidipa, set out for Eusimanagera,'® saying to himself: “1 shall embark in a ship with 
great many priests." Who was this Uttarijivamabithéra? He was native of BAmafifia- 
désa, and was a pupil of Ariyavamsesthéra, who Was & disciple of MahAkAjathéra, 6 
resident of Kappufiganagars.'' Mahakajathéra was 6 pupil of Prinadassimahath6ra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara."? This mahdihéra was endowed with likiyagjhdna and abhi. 
Being thos gifted, he would, evury morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahabédhi tree in Uravéli, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahibédhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in Uruvéli, and were on their way to Megadba from Sudhammapura, saw him, and, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura. Thus it wae that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Prinadassimahithéra, as a concomitant of bis attain- 
ment of [ékiyajjhdna and abhisid, became known, 


(To be continued.) 
oe == fa ee 
T Or 205 B.C. ® Or 1056 A. D. ® Or 11644. D, The modern Bassein, Soe ante page 158. 


ti Kabsing near Twist# in the Hanthawaddy District. 18 ‘The modern Datim in the Amherst District. 
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THE NAME “BASSEIN.” 
BY MAJOE E. C. TEMPLE. 

The name Bassein is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indisn corruptions, for 
there are thres towns in the Indian Empire so named by Europeans at the present day, 
sod none of them are so known to the natives,! 

The most important of these towns is Bassein in Burma, then comes Bassein in Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassain in Berar. The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pabéng, Bassein in Bombay Wasii, and Bassein in Berar Basim of Whaim. } 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Bazxai, Bagaim,? Basain, Bassani, 
Bessi; bat those for Baasein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Persaim and Bassein. 

To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hodson-Jobson, s.0., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 4545, Cosmynt 
in 1554, Commi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 1800 Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,"” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and “Persaim or Bassein,": as towne 30 or 40 miles apart. I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cogmi appears in du-Val's map of the ‘Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoising,” 1685 ; in Van der Aa's maps in 1720, (1) dresses aur les voyages de Nuno de Cunha, 
(2) décrites par Lopo Soares d" Albegeria, (3) Datch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Fitch, (5) Uuteh map after Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map after 
Fernando Perez d'Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby; in Pierre Mortier's 
map of “les isles d'Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,” 1740. Cosmin appears in that fine 
scientific prodaction Coronelli’s Rouse Maritime de Breat uo Siar, 1685 ; in del'-Isle’s Carte des 
Indes et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720; in Van der 
Aa's maps, 1720, (1) déorit par Ralph Fitch, (2) Dutch map after Cesar Frederiks; in o French 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.” And, lnstly, a 
French map, “ Carte de l'Empire Birman dressée et dessinée par Desmadry] jeune, 1825." gives 
Persatm as 35 “ milles anglais’? north of Coamin, Persaim being the more important place. 

For Persaim, Yule, «. w., quotes Dalrymple's Repertory in 1759, a chart by Capt. Baker in. 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood's chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last be quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,* and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 
p. 513, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim, 

Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Rassein 
throughout in Wilson's Documents relative to the Burmese War, 1927, who quotes, p. liv. a Gasette 
Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson's map, 1826, attached to Wilson's book. 
Boileau Pemberton's exceedingly rare and admirable ‘Map of the Eastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” 1839, has Bassein. Bat for 
the lower portion of the “ Irawattee River" Pemberton expresaly quotes “the chart of the late 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827, p. 289, also has Bassein throughoat. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1952 Basscin seems to have become thoroughly 
established, wide Wilson, Narrative of the Burinese. War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81: Laurie's Pegu, 
1854, pp. 218; and in most authors of the period, 

The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Coamin was the osual Eo ropean name for the 
t As ao instance of the tee of corraptions in place names in the Kast, I found BD impressive photograph of the 
great Kdgun Cores in the Amherst District Inbelled in a Rangooa Photographer's show..book, “ The Cosson Cave."* 

te tray be Suthor was stationed at Basen in Burma, about 17 years ago, letters for “ Basecia " con, conutantly 
oT a gale Beet, v., Bassein. Campbell, Bombay Gasetterr, T' Tol. XIV. 
* Porsaim oocars at pp, 57, 68, 62, eta, in Symes, See Ne Shi ee a0. 
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place, that by 1800 the situation of Cosmin" had become forgotten, that 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 
Pubong, spelt Pusin and Pusim. 

In the Kalyint Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-nagars for Bassein and Kusi- 
Mmamagdala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (Ramainadésa). In the Kaang- 
‘médd’ Inscription (1650 A, D.),§ we have Eubéng, and in the Pétitdanung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kubéng (spell Kusim), Yule says «. v. Cosmin, that Alaongp‘aya 
changed the name from Eubéng to Pubdéng on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch's well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagén to Yingén (Rangoon) in 1755, but Yule's statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (Pubtng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp'aya’s conquest in 1705-60, 

Tt is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to Pronounce them: that 
as long as the Burman said Kubéng, the European said Cosmin, etc.: and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kabéng to Pabéng, the European used Persaim., The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Burmaus up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 352, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, saya it is ancertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pothein for Bassein :—*" The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 

This change from initial P to E in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pak‘an (spelt 
Puk‘an), which in old Burmese MSS, is written Kuk‘an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed, 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tonasserim, Cassay,? where the Burman 
distinctly uses b, may be due to two causes, 

Firstly, the Talsing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use « for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing pronunciation of the name. Bassein is Pasém 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say D and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by «. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
b in parts of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of the Burmese language, writes, p. 145%:— “ Thus, 
I go is sud si; I went, sud 61; I will go, sud mi.” And again:— “Thus, the imperative go ia 
sud {0; is he gone, sud bi la; by going, sud lien,” These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced Pied Bi, bird byi, bud mi, Pwd dd, bw bi Id, buod-‘Tyin?® 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following :— p. 95, seim=béng ; 
p. 144, adn=bong (three); p. 73, sesaucchi=bwibaukehi, a sergeant, (see anfe, Vol. XX. p- 433), 
p. 104, Mengasalot, by mistake for Mengalasof, for the well-known book Miagaldbsk ; pp. 35; 

® Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 907, 

* Yule, Hobson-Jobson, quotes in support Forchhammer’s Noteson the Early Hist. and Geog. of British Burma, 
No. 2, p12. Forchhammer’s statement that the word pubsng means a “ bot image-house” is false etymology, for no 
Barman would use the erpression, but would say “ bénghd :* besides beng is not an “image-house,”” but = " ball of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to make the following quotation from Symes, Embtay to Ava, 1800, p, 23:— 
* Previogs to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now eo well known by the name of 
Rangoon of Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
inthe Pali Singounterra.’ And bere is s pasile: close to “ Dogon’ in two mape by Van der As, 1720, both after 
Caspar Balby, is a place called" Langon.” If this =" Rangoon” the received tale falls. 

* See Crawford's Embassy to Ava, pp. 253-244, and Yule, Hobson-Jodeon, a. ©. 

® Tho pages refer thronghout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

* [Tt most bo remembered that, as Sangermano wrote in Italian, all his tranecriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. 
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51, ete., Cassi Kabé (=Manipur); pp. 53, 73, &c. Badonsachen= Bddunbaked,a title of King 
Biddp'aya both before and after his acceasion to the throne,p.177, Damasef=D‘ammabat, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, Dagmmasaita, Skr., Dharmasastra), 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Quirini, who wrote in 1791 about Bishop Pereoto, 
the missionary to Pego and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1761, and died in 1776, 
In this book we have Satfon=Thatgn (Pat‘tn) at p. 131; Savedy=Tharrawaddy (Dariwadi) at 
p. 177; Striam throughout ; “il Re Pegaano Simingh-To” = Damindd, at PP: 98,100; ** queato 
libro, il quale Simingh-To chiamoai" = bamaindé at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78 ; Cases 
Kabé at pp. 76, 172. 

The pronunciation of Persaim'* must have been nearly Pasém, and that of Bassein has always 
been Bassin, both dae, no doubt, to Talaing dinlectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1909, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein besa to wanetvedla Pereaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 

There has however been used a variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassion: vide 
a French copy of Wood's chart,-1795; Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 17, 18, 28, ete. ; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p. 244; anda tract entitled Negrais Island and Basvien, 185%, by J- 
Martin, passrm, Ever since Sangermano’'s time, t¢ has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short ¢ and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writera of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing. Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kékkaing. 

Quirini in the book above quoted, Vita di Monsignor G. M. Percoto, 1781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than “ Negraja! nuova colonia deg!’ Inglesi " (p. 117), unless we read 
& curious expression at p, 93 to include Bassein :—*' li Regni di Battiam, Mariaban e Pegi, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.” 

Tt may be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (Ayevyyire:) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that the 
Bosyngs (Aicvyya) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irrawaddy (Eravati).2 At 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence: Ina version which I have of Ptolemy, 
undecima Ana Tabula, 1552, there occurs Beaynga fi. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d’Abbeville in a Latin map called Indid Vetus, 1674, there occur Besyngitis Reg, 
Besynga fl., and Besyngs Emporiam. 

Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that hos 
been gained since he wrote, and the English edition of his work was published,” and'the work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmege words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study-and annotation. The persistent use of s=ts for sis curious, thus : —p. 59, 
Zabgd=Sabwd : p. 57, eto. Zinguza=Singied ; p. 55, etc., Zempiuscien=S'inbydshin; p. 50, ete., 
Moszobd=Mé(k)s'6hd (=Shwébj=-Moutshobo, see post, p. 28); p. 67, sicché=wi(!)ks (=the bakhsht of 


Indian armies); p. 90, saradd<seyddd for serddd (= Pak dchariya + t0)=the modern pronunciation 
sad; p- 199, nated, an evil spirit, for mdts‘d. 





™ Ax to the er in this word it should be sched ined in Rangoon the name of x well naan citiaen, RAi Bhagwie 
Dike Bahidar, m sometimes written by Europeacs “ Sar ares, Mtane-ot a velblonmy, oes, BA Sisante 
accent on the firet syllable. So Persaim may well repreaent the scond of Pastm. 

1 Negrais, the Negraglia of Bangermano, p. 33. 

19 MoDrinile, Anctont Indés' described by Ploleewy, Pp. 107. Yule, Ava, p. 205, 

A Description | of the 1 Burmese Empire | compiled chielly from Native documents | by the | Bernd. Father 
Bangermano | sod | translated from bis MB. 1 by | William Tandy, D.D., | Member of the Roman Sab-committes. | 
Eome: 1! Printed forthe Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland: | Sold by 1 John Murray, Alber. 
marie Street; and Parbury, Allen, and Co.1 Leadenhall Siereet.| MDOCOCEXXII. | The Eeprint, Government 
Press, Rangoon, iq dated 1885. 
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Tt is also worth noting that he writes, p. 58, Siam as we do, but thronghont his book 
Sciam for Shan. | 

The sounds of b and 8 always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodighi and ioadight for 
myibaji and ywéPaji. The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k‘y, gy and g‘y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of kr, k'r, gr and g'r) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesancchi above quoted, and also in the following: pp. 66, etc., vunaghi for 
wunji; pp. 91, ete., ponghi for p'dnji, This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 
peans in Burma in spite of the usnal vernacular soft sound of & and g as ch and j in such 
circumstances. | 

Quirini’s book™ is of much the same value in this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suenindo 
(pp. 77, 141) for shwémyddé, while giving a correct explanation of the importof the word. He 
has rondai=yindd: Cartani,as also has Sangermano (pp. 25, 36), = Korens, with which may be 
compared Crawfurd’s (Embesy fo Ava) Kariaus (p. 354, ef passim) > and many other interesting 
words and names. | 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Re dell’ Ava,(pp. 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for Stinbyfyin (1763-1775). Minzza Pra may possibly stand for Myédu (Paya), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 

FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN, 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.8, 
No. 4.—The Gadariyd and the Rant of Lalper.! 

7 Once upon a time a RAji went to hunt ina jungle. As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (Sargad) and then he sat down fo rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lilpur. On ita woman was 
sitting. She looked at the king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a raby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went awny in the boat. The Raji 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake him. She retorned and told the Rani, 
who went herself to the Raji, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rint pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Eajé speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake bim, but no one succeeded, Then a shepherd woman 
(gadérin) came to the Rani and said to her, “ My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle; if 
he be sent for he can wake the Raji.” The Rani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya, 
He said: “Lf one of the king's clerks (musaddi) comes and makes o list of my sheep, and the 
king's soldiers grene them for me, I will come.” The Rani ordered this to be done. So thea 





W Della Vita i Wi Monslawoe.| Gio: Maria Perooto i della congregasions di 5. Paolo | Missionaria ao” Regni i di 
Avne di Pogo’ | vicario apostolico « vescovo Massuleose, i libri tre | ecritti dal padre i D. Michelangelo Griffini | 
della medesima congregazione,| ¢ 1 dedicati agi’ illastries sigg. 1 deputali della citta’ di Udine. | per [i Fratelli Galligi 
alla Foutana j con licenza de’ superiori, Thecopy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
Ithasa sealonthe tith: page:—Missio Barmana ®* India * ely © Oblator B, M. V.* On tho tithe page also is 
the very interesting note written in caps:—D. D. JO. BALMAE 0, 5, M. V, 1 EPISC. PIOLEMALD. 1 VICAR, 
APOSTOL. 1 AVAE ET PEGY | CL. REGVL. & PAVLI AP. i PROVING. TAVERINENS. 1 DD. DD. 1 A, 
MDCCCLIIL ‘The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places, It contains pp. X. and 221. 
octavo. The colopbon is worth reproduction bere —Noi Riformatorl della studio di Padova. A vendo vedato per la 
Fode di Rivisinae, ed ‘upprovaxioas del P. P. Gio: Tomms «9 Staacheroni, Masiaiter General del Santo Offizio di 
a Santa Fede Cattolica, © parimenti per ‘Athestabo del Segretario Nostro, cleaky suiihied Piiscisgh, Boob cackont 
coneediamo licensa alli Fratelli Gallict Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, omervand« gli ordini in materia 
di Stamps, @ presentando le solite Copie alle Pabbliche Librerie di Vemesia,e di Padora. Dat li 24. Agosto 178], 
(Andrea Queriai Rif, (Alvise Fallareso Rif. (Girolamo Ascanio Giustinian K. fif. Eegistrato in libro a carte 17. a 


i. Daride Marchesini Seg. 
nA Eelieke' Gand by Beira. village accountant of Rimgarh, Mirsipur District, and literally translated. 
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Gadariya camo and sat by the Raja and after some time he woke. Then the Gadariya asked 
him what he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way, The Raja got up and took the 
Gadayiya with him to the jangle. They reached the same river where the fig tree stood. 
Then the Raji told the Gadariyé what be had seen. The Gadariya asked what he wished. 
The Rijé replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadariyé asked if he knew from 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Raji replied that he did not know. The 
Gadsriyi answered —“ As sho threw the ruby (/ii]) into the water, she lives in Lalpur ; from 
her showing you the upper bone (asthi) of her cheat, it appears that hor name is the Bone 
Queen (Astiréui), and aa she showed you her teeth, she must be the daughter of the 
Tooth King (Danirdja)." So they both went off in the direction of Lalpur. They asked every 
one where Lilpar was, but could get no trace to it, At last, when it was ery late, they came to 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the other 
very small, The Gadariyé said to him, “If you could not buy an ox to match the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and bny another small one and save a few. 
ropees ?™ The plonghman answered, “ How can I buy or sel! ?” The Gadariya said to the 
Raja, “1 know that there is something curions about this plonghman’s wife. Jet us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to yeu.’ So they arranged to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his honse, The ploughman’s wife said, 
“ There is no room here for you, bat you can sit aahort distance off.” When the plonghman 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wife give them a 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refuied, and after some time 
the Raja fell asleep in the plonghman’s hut. 


The Gadariyd remained awake, At midnight a lover of the woman came and went inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go away now.” So she 
told him to go into the large mud granary (kwihld) inside the house, and plastered ap the 
opening with clay. Inthe morning the Raji and the Gadariyé wanted to go on, but the 
ploughman wonld not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadayiyd said to the plough- 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Let us take it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there."" The plonghman agreed to let them have 
it, but his wife objected. The Raji eaid, “Why do you object to give us such a trifle?" Then 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Rapi and the Gadafiya went their way. 


As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardener woman (mdlix) 
and there they halted. She used to anpply the Rant of that land with flowers. The Gadariya, 
knowing that it was the Rint, who had come in the boat, sent a message to her by the Malin 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. The Rant put some gold coing 
(ashraff) in a tray, and covering them with rice secre‘ly, gave it to the Malin, and, as if to show 
her diapleasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her to give 
the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
ber children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain parcher, The Gadariyé, when he 
heard the account of the Malin's interview with the Kani, said: “ There are still ten days of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an interview,” When 
that time elapsed be again sent the Malin to inform the Rani that the traveller still awaited 
her pleasare. The Rint again appeared displeased, and gave the Malin, as before, a tray 
filled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five lines of white 
dismissed her. Then the Mslin came back, and striking the Raja with a house broom (barhos), 
ordered him and his companion to leave her house, After five days the Gadariyi again sent 
the Malin to the Rani to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Rani again 
appeared displeased and pushed the old woman out of the wicket of her palace, But the 
Gadariya consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told the Raji, “The Rant 
means that it is by this wicket you are to go and Visit her,” 
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When night fell the Raji went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gadariyi said: “ Ascend by this cord and 

He went op, found the Rini there, and sat down beside her; bat through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Rani, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pdn and dismissed him. On his return he told the Gadariyé what had happened, and he replied : 
Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again.” 

Then the Gadariyé purchased a small tent and he and the RajA got themselves up as 
ascetics (sédhid) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raja to personate an image of Biva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (miizel) and 
went about the city saying, “I have worshipped Mihidéve for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
Raji of the land and his daughter the Rint came to worship. The Gadariy’ stopped him out- 
side and said: “If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rinl,—she who had gone in the boat,—came to worship. The 
Gadariy’ made her too come in on foot. As she came in the Raj, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes, Tho Gadsziy4 said, “ All my trouble is wasted.” Thos the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raji, who came and 
offered the Gadariyl a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he should incur 
his curse, Finally the Gadariya obtained a karor of rupees from the old Rajé, When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariyé sent for a goldsmith (swn4r) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then he dressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned hita with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old RAji’s city and again 
introduce him to the young Rani, bat that he waz not to come nntil the Ranl gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased o fine horse and a litter (pélAt). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raja in women's dress in the litter. When the old Raji beard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
Gadsriy’ said to the old Raji: “Tam a Raja myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels, Iam going to eearch for him: meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this Indy, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
“JT agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Riji went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariya went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raja in women’s attire stayed with the Rani. Sorse time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was s man in disguise and told the Rini's brother. So he went 
to the Rant and said, “I must see the person that is with you, as | suspect he is a man, note 
woman.’ The Rani ssid, “Tf you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter." When he had gone away the Rinf said to the young Raja, 
‘« There is an inner room in the palace and in it is a well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off hia head.” So on the day her brother was expected 
she shut up the Rijd in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries, As he came in the Raja cut off his head and funghis body into the well. Then the 
Rini advised him to go back to the GadariyA and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rint then raised an outery and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raji, was mach distressed 
‘n mind: and the GadagiyA dressed the young Raja in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instractions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to no excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim when the old Raja agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened asthe GadariyA instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged tu assent to the Gadariya’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — aod the Gadayiyé was suitably rewarded. 
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SANSERIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

The note under the above heading, aute, Vol. 
XXI. p. 94, is interesting as drawing attention to 
the uac of Banhskrit words in the far East, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it ure clearly derived direct from 
Sanskritand not through Pali. At the same time 
loan scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
ey ara DIS entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 


which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit | 


words hare made most headway in the Non-Aryan 
languages of Southern Indian. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Far East, (Chinese form- 


ing u noteworthy exception), would indeed seem — 


to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit, Inthe case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation waa introduced by the Buddhist mia- 
sionaries from India, it ia natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the Pili, and suck words are, na o 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 


from very ancient times indeed the kings of 


eourt for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what not. Now the Brahmans 
have unquestionably always used Sanakrit 
works in performing their duties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pali books 


on astrology and cosmogony, even if auch existed. | 


It is natural alao that they ahould interlard their 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the bet- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abetruse- 
ness to their ngmaroles, and a certain propor- 

tion of anch words would thus come to be adopted 


by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated | 


classes. Further, the courtiers would gladly 
ailopt from the Brihbmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king's ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanakrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
lations from books in that language, which 





It ia natural therefore that there should be a 
courtly expressions, but we should certainly be 
surprised to find any such terms in common use, 


even at ‘this epoch. The list of worda given by Mr. 


Taw Sein-Ko scarcely supports Dr. Trenckners 
theory of an early Pali form, and so far as 


internal evidence goes they would seem to have 
been borrowed at a comparatively late epoch in 


one of the ways above mentioned. 
To illustrate this position we will discuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced. 


The first of these is adhvan 8q4, which ia 
principally used in Sanskrit as an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘orbit" or ‘way" of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration’ ia obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning would probably not be 
understood by nine educated Burmans out of ten. 
The use of the abort tone in this a word of 


| Sanskrit origin, is noteworthy, 


system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period mot long | 
subsequent to that when the language waa reduced | 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 


The form which the word amyita (315) haa 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anomalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the valne (6) attributed to it by Mr, 
Taw Sein-Ko, who, it may be remarked, gives no 
reasons for adopting this spelling. The final 
letter also is given as £ and not # in' Dr. Judson's 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made in this spelling by the late “Spelling Re- 
form Committee” of which Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
himeclf wasa member. This being so, the Burmese 
word would be transliterated amraik, adopting 
the modern pronunciation of the pennitimate 
vowel. That the letter had always the ai sound 
in almost.certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro. 
nounced @, aa it still is when final. But from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that the word emrita was adopted 
into the Burmese language at a comparatively 
late period, long after it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries, For it 
may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the wu ‘ perga’ (80 to speak} and not 
to the i oma, and it seems inc that a, 
Burman in trying to pronounce the vowel sound 
in amrifa should render it by w, d, &e. On the 





1 [The t, ante, Vol, EXL p. 95, is misprint for b: see also my note on eo analogous spelling, ante , Vol, XXI. p. 198.}—Ep. 
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other hand, the vocalic ri of the Sanskrit Bird 


be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the ¢ being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or vriddhi on the clision of final a, of 
the vowel i to ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 


perfectly legitimate example of the compensation — 


Pe ahd ide oka Wawel Galas Sa aieay WE 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter k which shews that the modern practice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and ¢ waa already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik famrita) to the Buddhist siredra is 
obviously modern and weeds no discussion 
here. 


According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhishéka (HfY%%) is represented in Burmese 
by bhisik, (not bhiewik,) which word is if anything 
rather néarer to the Pali than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, aa this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Bréihmans with the king of Borma. It may be 
added that the fact of the penoltimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being i and not 4 ia a proof of 
ite late introduction (see amrifa). 


With regard to chakra, 4% (transliterated by 
chakrd in accordance with the Burmese tendency 





to throw the accent on the second syllable), this | 


word originally meant the disc of Vishnu and has 
since come to meanany supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakri (see below), bot a far commoner word 
is chak, which is obviously derived from the Pal 
chakka. We. have therefore in 
forma of the original root, one of which ia very 
commonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more ‘ high-falutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
ia irresiatible that the former or Pah word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
acholar. 

Chakravala, S%4IS meant originally in Sana- 
krit the range of mountains supposed to encircle 


the world, but in Burmese it meana generally the — 


world itaelf. The received cosmogony in Burma 
with ita central Breage sees (Méru) mountajn, 





2 (It would be interesting to know = the ‘pathee 
would secount for mir = Méra.}—En. 

5S Mr. Taw Sein Eo ia doabtiess right in deriving this 
@ord from kalpa, but at the ame time the words alldpa- 

H4pa quoted by him are always protounced, in Arakan 


Burmese two | 





ko. &e., is 90 obviously of Brahmanical 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to thie word. lt seems very probable that the 
‘universal ruler,” aa to chakra, the word having 
i a a ae courtiers at 
the king's court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last ayllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanakrit nomi- 
native varlf, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very moch with those of the old 
apeakers of Pili. 
Chahkram 4S", This seems to +e rather a 


| doubtful Sanskrit, word, — -at any rate it ia not 


given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. There 
ey eee a word with the meaning 

“promenade " derived like chaikramd from tram, 
but, eo far as we can see at present, authority is 

The Sanskrit dravya F*4, Ineaunin gg ‘stuff’ or 

‘wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to magnify ‘substance * or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 

y. As regards the word for planet 
(grok) we need only say that if any word wae 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 

The Sanekrit kalpa, 39, and the Pali kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely kambAd? 
and kap, but aa precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakrd and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 


Mrigasiras @qT0t4 and Pushya 3g, are 
Pring the names of two lunar natehatras and 
it ia therefore natural to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from Pil. 

Parisat, (as itis now spelt,—not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary aa a ‘religious 
assembly,” but it is alao used for an assembly in 
general. The original Sanekrit word means 
rather a ‘council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assumption to 





| ok Welk Gs ec aad Nols align dalla. Thidnes 
of final lto = is however not unknown in the Tibeto. 


Burman family, ¢f. Loshai Lil, and Southern Chin Lan, 
"a chief.” 
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suppose that it was so firat used by the Brihmans 


in the king's court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. 

As with chakra and kalpe, so has the Sanskrit 
prakriti THA (not prakati) two derivativea in 
latter is the more commonly used. 
means ‘a palace,’ and although the word has now 
qome to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king's 


- - 


It is however possible that this mame may have 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 





Sattava has the meaning in Burmese only of 


| a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 


consisting originally mainly of this | 


ree SLL : 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
yenerally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively Inte period, and it 
ts unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
terica with them, as ia the custom now-a-days." 


The fact of pritta (from the Sanekrit preéfa), 


the common meaning of ‘goodness’ it denotes 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pili root saffa would have been 


to confusion. 
Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Sein.Ko is 
Sikra,’ whose name is however more correctly 


| spelt by Dr. Judson as Bakra,) and who is styled 


being spelt with an i instead of an 4 is fairly con- | 


elusive that this word was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern pronuncia- 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 
The Pili form isi of the word rishi wefa 
ie fowod in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), aa well as in Talaing, but rasé or 
gabe ( for rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with, 
need as a tithe of respect than otherwise, and 


by him the “ Recording Angel of “Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the latter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 


| popular Burmese “Thaj&” is simply our old 


friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas, In spite of their 


- ‘Buddhistic professions no people are leas atheists 


Practically in Burmese it is however more | 


than the Burmese, and in addition to the old mdf 
Tibeto-Burman atock), they have adopted as a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods.* Indra (Sakra) ia naturally the chief of 
these, and haa from one cause or another come to 


| occupy & Very conspicuous place in Burmese 


looking to the fact of the Piliterm being gene. | 


rally used by the Talnings it would probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the Pih one, owing to ita being more 


‘ high-falatin’ and therefore more likely to please | 


the monk addressed. 


never in the slightest way supplanted the verna- 
cular panglay (pinlé) and it is used almost entirely 
for Purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introdoced at a lute period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 


The next word, Bariputtara, is the only one 
which I think in any way supporta Mr. Tuw Sein. 
Ko's case, and it 19 undoubtedly remarkable as 
nited by him that the chief disciple of Gauta- 
tua Buddha should be known in Burma by hia 
Sanskrit appellation. 

* [The ancient remains in the Talaing Country do not 
bear out this idea, J—Ep. 

* The popular etymology of this word would seem to be 





reaponsible for this alternative spelling. Many cases of | 


ideas. Now however mach the Buddhists ip 


| India may have found it expedient to adopt the 


Hinds commogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst « Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have dragged any Hindu rods 


The term samudaré for ‘sea’ has in Burmese | into their religious syotem ; and the absence there- 


fore of a Pili synonym is casily a explained. It 
ia true that in several of the Zdts, the Sakra- 
mang (Thaji-min) is brought in as a kind of Deus 
ez machind, but no anrument can be drawn from 
this unti) the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakri (Indra), being made to figure favourably 
in Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 
verted by Buddhiem, and hence it was con- 


sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 


‘Buddhist system), So warped have the modern 


wrong spelling in English oan be shown to be doe to this 


"©The word déva in commonly understood to 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese, aes 
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ideas of dakra become that it ia even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured os 


the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutlato | 
nomine de fe fabulae narrantur. 


well-known Burmese eankran is obviously 
derived from the Sanskrit Santrdnfi’, meaning 
the passage of the son from one sign to another. 


It may be predicated with equal certajnly that both | 


words were introduced by the Brihmans® at the 
king’a court. 


Brenaep Hovcutor, C. 8. 





A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwé-Dagin hae always been a 
stumbling-block to antiquaries, It is now 
epelt Takun and pronounced Dagén. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it waa evidently 
also pronounced Digén, for Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, «.c, Dagon, quotes Pinto, 1540, to this 
effect, and the word is always Digon in Flouest's 
account of his travela in 1756.4 It is always 
Digon (except once: “ Digone capitale del Peyi,” 
p. 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M. 
Pereoto, 1781: and it ia Digon ins map by An 
tomio Gultae e igh, Venezia, 1785. 

Yule farther quotes Gasparo Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon, and Fitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Dogon 
also occurs in eight of Van der An’s mapa in my 

ion dated i720: and Dougon in French 
maps, duted 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modern pronunciation of the word waa used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Orientol Repertory 
both for Dagon and Dagoon. Symes, Embassy 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) haa Dagon. Crawiurd, 
lez), Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Dagong. There is further o curious word 
Toodegon in one of Mortier’s mapa, 1749. 


In the P6g48 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D., the 





shrine is called, in Pali, Digumpachéti, so that 


the Burmese Dagéin (=Digin) =the Pah Digumpa, 
The form Digin would be a legitimate equivalent 
jn the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Forchham- 


Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town roand the Shwé-Dagin 
Pagoda, then newly restored. and enlarged, in the 


"(Bot seo my note Vol. EX1. p. 1 ands, on this word.] 
—Eb. 
® Lt is enrious to note how in some parta of the Zdéy the 





poses of divination and wtate-craft. 
"Tawny Poo, Vol. I. Les Francais en Birmanie on 
EV 111s Sidele, pasrim. 





Kalyant Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikombha’, or Tikumbha’, as 
he says, following the modern (false?) Paliciam 
of the Burmese literati, whoalways write Tikum- 
bha and Tikumbhachéti Whether Digin or 


| Dazén is a Burmese derivative from a Pali form 
In connection with Sakre it may be noted the | 


Tigumpa or Digumpa, or whether the latter are 
false Paliciama for the Burmese word is not yet 
certain: but the presumption would be in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. We then have to full 
back on Digén or Dagén as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the Pali 
(and P Prakritic) dhAtugabbha = Skr. dhAtu- 
garbha, which in modern Sithaless is digaba. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, bat, 
literally, an inner chamber for deposits (dvror, 
cella), Yule says that to derive dagén from 
the same source as dagoba ia mere gucss-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this dori- 
vation than of any other yot produced, so far 
asl know. Thus, we have ddgaba, Sinhalese, 
admittedly from dhdiugabbha, and as far back aw 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigumpa or digumpa (=dagin, digén) in Burma 
with the same meanings. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unaafe to say 
that dagin represents some medimval Indian 


eurrent form of dhdtugabbha. This view ia sup- 


ported by a word gompa, used in the Himilayas 


| about Sikkim for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 


primd facie like the remains of some euch worda 
as gabbha, the latter half of the compound 
dhdtugabbha, 

The derivation of Dagin from a Talaing 
word Takkun, and the legend’ attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tixumbha or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
quess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Porchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
from the Kalyani Inscriptions; in the next place 


neither Trikumbha- sj 
mer, Notes on the Early Fist. and Geog. of Britiah | nagara’ in Sanskrit nor 


Tikumbha-nagara in Paéli would mean ‘ Threo’ 
hill City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit, cays, kumbha 
being in no sense a ‘hill,’ which is iia; and in 
the third place, there are not (paca Forohhammer) 


? Yale, Hobson-Jobson, 2.v. Dagon. ritish Burma 





| pomcghe an Shwddagtn, 


Brihmag is made to play the part of the modern ‘ villain,” | K 
whilst at the same time be is always resorted to for par- 
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at Rangoon. 


There is another Shwé-Dagén at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded — 


Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 


RK. OC, Tempre. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EATAN ASIN GHA—SH W EBO—MOUTSHORBO— 
KONGBAUNG. 


The Burmese are so fond of Pali designa- | 


tions for places in their epigraphic, official and 
historical documents, that it will be neoces- 
a “‘classica) map" of Hurma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 


The name above given, Ratanasifigha, or as | 


the Burmese pronounce it YedanaDanga, is 
names, of which many are quite modern inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sangha, as 
Gray in his Alompra Dynasty supposes, but 
singha, 


respectively singa, sink‘, and sing‘a, Singa’ ia 
a kind of gold used in ornaments. Sitka ia said 
to mean ‘the Capital,’ Siig'd ie said fo mean ‘a 
meet.” The Burmese meaning attached to tho 
name Ratanasing’s is'the meeting point of the 
treaeures.” 

The Pali word for singa ia singf= Skr. dringi 
and éringt. Sing'a appears in Pali aa siighdtaka, 
and im Skr. as éringdia and éringdfaka. Sink'a 
I cannot trace in the classical tongues, though it 
would apparently be a legitimate enough deriva- 
tive from the root common to ringa and sifg‘a, 
All the three words, and at any rate singe ond 
aing'a, are traceable to a atem, which in Skr. is 
ériiga, ‘a top or summit.’ 

Ratan is the Pili form of the Skr. ratna, ‘a gift, 
a treasure,” and appears in the classical name 
for two famons Burmese towns, riz., Yedans- 
piya and YedanAbén. Yedanipiya= Eatana. 


1 It is also written with its true Piji form, sitigf, 
See below in the text. 

* Ratanithings in Phayre, Hist. of Burm, p. 189. 

2 bardwadi, Pili Sardvatl, (°? Skr. Sarivatf) was 
division of the old Talaing kingdom of Pegu (Hamalvat! 
io Pali), and is now the Tharawaddy District. 

* (The teh-in thie word and the ths of Phayre’s form 
of it (see next note) are interesting. The letter pro- 
nounced by the Burmese as a is the ch of tho Nigari 


Alphabet, and was always represented by the school to 


which Phayre and the writers of his time belonged by 
ts, for some reason I have been unable to ascertain. 
The aspirated form, pronounced by the Bu mese ass, 
(echA of Nigari), Phayre apd the others wrote teh and 


| Moutshobo = Mons 





| pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well- 


known word, = Awa and Inwa, as Burmese 
pronounce it. Yedandbin = Hatanapunna = 

Ratanasinigha’ = Shwébéd, the first Capital 
of the Alompra Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp‘ay4 (Alompra) himself. 

Shwébd, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories, 
documents and mapa. ¥ 
“Near Shwébé ia a famous reservoir, known as 
Kéngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear in the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 


| pra Dynasty, 1837-1846 A. D., who is know 
There are three Burmese words, all having the . ia known to un 


as Dariwadi (Tharawaddy), his title as prince,” but 
to the Burmese as Shwébé or Eéngbaung, his 


title as king. 
RB... TEMPLE, 

Moutshébo* represents the Burmese word 
Moksdbd (spelt Mus‘ip'd8), the old name for 
Shwabo. It means the cooking-place (p's?) af 
the hunter (mus‘ég. pronounced méksd), 

There is a curious d attached to thiy name, 
When the Talaings sis: A. D. pinata 


| Burmese (Taung-ngd) Dynasty of Ava there was 


current a prophecy that one of the p‘ds (an 
apparent pun on the word 4d," spelt bél, = Pali, 
bala,a leader) would restore the Burmese line. At 
that tirhe there were three towns having the suffix 
p’é (bé) to their names, eis., Mékedbé, Okp'd now 
a deserted town in the Mandalay District, and a 
third, whose full name and site are now forgotten, 
in the Magwé District. The duty of turning out 
the Talaings fell four years later to Moksodbd, 
under the leadership of Alaungp‘ayi. 
Taw Sers Ko. 


AEE PLETED ee 

often also fix, This last arose from sasitni lation to the 
other aspirates they euployed, such as Ak, Ag, At, Ad, 
&c., in place of the unaal kA, g th, dh, de, This latter 


habit arose from the pronunciation of the Nigarts by 


the Burmese both as b and # which these writers repre- 


sented by th, as in English. Hence ish really=s" and 
the above word ia gauged by Phayre's cilisig acter 
Montahobo and Muthsobo are in fact nothing but at, 
cmpts to traneliterate the charactera represanted lt 
Mus'oho.—En,] , > 
_ *[Poayre, Hist. of Burma, p, 150, explains "MW 
e0bd"" aa the home of the hanter-captain, ie, hei 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN EKO. 
{(Conlianed from page 17.) 

C™N arrivalat Kosimanagara, Uttarijivamalitheraembarked ina ship, accompanied by many 
() other priests and bya simanéra, whose age was folly 20 years, Who was this sdmanére ? 
Why was he called Chhapafasimanéra? His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, while le 
himself was a pupil of Uttarajivamahathéra. He was called Chhapatasémanfra, becanse his 
parents were natives of a village called Chhapata, in Kusimarattha, 

Uttarijivamahithéra embarked in a ship and set out for Laikidipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdthéras, residing in Laikidipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they said: “We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahimahindathéra, who established the Religion in Laikidipa, while you and the other 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdthéras, called Sina and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvaggabhimi, Let us all, therefore, perform together 
the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order,” Having spoken thus, they performed tha 
upusampada ordination on Chhapata, the twenty-year old s@manéra. 


After this, Uhttarajivamahithtra, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Lafkid{pa, made preparations to return to Pugimn. 

Then the priest Chhapata thonght thus: “If 1 were to return home with Uttarajivamahd- 
thera, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, T should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the Tipitaka together with its com- 
mentaries. It is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the® permission of tly: 
nahathéra, remain in Laikidipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitulss 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarijtva- 

Uttarajivamahithéra, accompanied by his large company of priests, embarked in a ship, 
and returned to EKusimanagara, Thence he proceeded to Pugima, and took op his 
residence there. 

Meanwhile, the priest, Chhapata, by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipifaka together with its commentaries; and, as le lad completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of théra. Deing now desirous of returning to Pugama, he reflected 
thus: “If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttarajivamahi- 
théra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pagima in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could 1, in the absence of a paichacagyagana, perform such fanction< 
separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka.” 


After reflecting thus, he appointed Sivalithéra, a native of Tamalitthi!? Tamalinds- 
théra, the son of the Raja of Kambdja, Anandathéra, a native of Eifichipura, and 
to his native country. These five mahifthtras were well-versed in the Tipitaka, and were 
learned and able; and, among them, Rahulathéra was the ablest and the most learned. 

On tho arrival of these five mahithéras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugima was unseasonable, becanse of the approaching crassa, and they, accordingly, observed 
their cussa at Kasimanagara. The site and walls of the monnstery, where they spent the vasea, 
nimy be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagars. At the conclusion of the 

2 Témalitthi is probably Tamluk in Bengal ; Kamboja is either Cambodia or the Shin States, and Kifebiparn 
i# probably Conjeveram in Madras. 
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nAthéra celebrated the pavdrend, and set out for Pugima, 











obabevaaes of the vassa, Chhapajam 
accompanied by the four théras: 

Meanwhile, a few days before the arrival of ChhapatamahAth@ra, Uttarajtvamahithéra had 
died. 

On reaching Pogima, Chhapatathérm heard that his own teacher, Uttarijivamshathéra, was 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four thfras, addressing them 
thus: “As the mahdthéras of Laikidipa associated with our teacher, the venerable “Uttardjiva- 
mahathéra, in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is proper that we should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugima, who are 
the spiritual successors of Sénathéra and Uttarathéra. However, our teacher, Uttarijl- 
yamabathéra, who was 8 native of Eamafifiadésa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Church: but now, the priests of Marammadésa'* have become Lords of the Church's 








ceremonies.” Thus, through pride, Chhapatamahithéra declined +0 Feet the 
of Pugima in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he eben Fan 
reparately. 

It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 543,’ Sakkardj, and the 124th year 
that a7 Shee were introduction of the Beligion to Pugima in Marammadisa 


» in Ramafifiadées, the Religion from LankAdipa was established 





At that time, a king, called NWarapatijayasire, was ruling in Pugima, He conceived 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mah&théras, and, after having had a 
bridge of boats constructed on the great river Erivat! (Irrawaddy), requested them to perform the 
spasampalé ordination on the many priests who desired to receive it. In consequence of this, 
the mahdthéraa gradually gained influence and their following grew in numbers. 


One day, the king ordered festivals to be held in honour of the occasion of his giving » 
creat offering to the five mahdthéras. On that occasion, Rahulath6ra saw a beantifal dancing- 
girl, and the loss of his delight in asceticism became burdensome to him. He longed .o bea 
layman, and made preparations to carry out his object, Chhapatamabéthéra and the three other 
mahdthéras repeatedly expounded religious discourses to him, and, in a body, entreated him to 
turn away from the course he had resolved to take, But the religions discourses expounded 
by the four mahdthfras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in turning his mind. They, 
therefore, said: ‘Brother, we have expounded to you various religious discourses by way of 
admonition, and yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object. Such being 
the case, do you forbear to become a layman here, but goto Rimafiiadésa, and there embark 
for Malayadipa, where you may carry ont your wish.” Being repeatedly urged to adopt this 
course, he went to Ramafifiadésa, and thence by ship to Malayadipa. 


Now, the King of Malayadipa was desirous of learning the Vinaya,and Rahulathéra 
taught him the Khuddasikkhd together with its commentary, and instructed him in the 
meaning of the text of the whole of the Vinaye, The King wns pleased with the fAfra, and 
presented him with an alms-bow!l filled with many kinds of gems. BAhulathéra accepted the 
gift, became a layman, and married, 

Subsequently, of these four mahdthfras, Chhapatamahithéra died, and the surviving three 
inahdthéras, namely, Sivalimahithéra, Timalindamahithéra, and knanaueheibeen. continued 
to maintain the Keligion in splendour in Pogama. 


Que day, the King of Pagims, having conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the 
sss —————— 


“W Burma proper, as distinguished from Bmafiiadésa, the land of the Talaings. 
4 ‘This yields the date 1181 A.D. 
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three mahdthéras, presented them with three elephants. The two’ mahdthéres, namely, Sivali- 
mahathéra, and Timalindamahathéra, liberated their two elephants in a forest. But Ananda- 
théra, saying to himself: —“I shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kitchipura,” proceeded to Kusimanagara and shipped it off. The two mahdthéras then said: 
‘Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free ine forest. Why bave you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives? Your action is improper." 
Anandathéra replied: “Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner? What! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one's relatives iso aacred 
duty?" The two mahdthéras continued: “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother. 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” T . 
forward, the two mahdthérae performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathéra performed his likewise. 
In course of time, Tamalindamahithéra, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the raling and other classes, that came to his 
presence: “O laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites,’ they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition of 
scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, itis our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.’ Should you undertake to do 
this, the priests would eertainly be enabled to devote themaglves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts.” The ¢héra thus procured the ‘ four requisites’ 
‘by means of vachipinfiatti, Then Sivalimahathérasaid to Tamalindathéra: “‘ Brother, the acquisi- 
tion of ‘requisites," by means of wachivimati, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
ther, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachiviiiufti? Your action is 
improper,” Timalindathéra replied to Sivalimahithéra: “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 
‘requisites,” by means of vachiviiaat!i, was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites," procored by me by means of 
cachicwiutti, were not for mysélf. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites,’ and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted; and 
therefore, Iprocured for them the ‘four requisites’ by meansofvachivi#tafti.” Sivalimahithéra 
again said to Tamalindathtra: “ Brother Tamalinda, is this your explanation ? Do you perform 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies ia agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two waldthéras performed 
their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


At that period, there were, in Pugima, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a sepsrate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammansgara; (ii) the disciples of Sivalimahathéra ; 
(iii) the disciples of Tamalindamabathéra ; (iv), the disciples of Anandamahathéra. 

Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priesta, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pugima the 
‘Purima’ fraternity, because of their anterior Srrival; and the remaining communities, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Heli- 
gion from Sihsjadipa, were called the ‘ Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘ Pacchima' 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 

Two of these three mahathiras, namely, Sivalimahathéra and Tamalindamahathéra, 
passed awny according to their deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives; and Anandathéra, after spending fifty-four rainy seasons in maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in Pagima, also ee away eocordinn to his deeds in the year 607, 
Sakkaréj.!* 


May the Religion of the Conqueror shine forth in splendour! 


A siimanéra, called SAriputta, who was a native of Padippajéyya village,’ in the pro- 
vince of Dala, went to Pugims and received the upasampadA ordination at the hands 
of Anandathéra. He studied both the Diawma and the Vinaya together with their commen- 
tarics, Being thus well-versed in the Diamma and the Vinaya, the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Firipatta, spread abroad. The King of Pagama heard about 
his fame, and reflecting -—“ If the priest, Sdriputta, is learned, well-informed, a seeker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour hy 

‘appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The Messengers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire waether the members of the body of the 
priest, Siriputta, were perfect, In the course of their enquiry, they found that one of the big 
tues of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation tothe King. The 
Eing thinking inwardly: “ The priest is not perfect in all the members of his body," presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on him the title of Dhammavilasathéra, 
and dismissed him with the injunction: “Do you maintain the Religion in splendour in 
Kamaiifiadias,” 


Dhammavilisathéra proceeded to HAmafifiedésa, and taught the Dhamma and the 
Vineya to @ great many priests in Dalanagara.4 The people of aeRO at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sthajap kithak husaigha, 
und designated os the Ariyfrahan' bhik: seaatigiles Sie denternity ie lprieste:wtin 
were already in the country and were the spiritual successors of Séndmahithéra and 
Uttaramahiithéra, 


Thero was a learned mah&théra, belonging to thas Ariyarahantapakkhabhik- 
khusafigha, who lived in a monastery situated near the mouth of ariver, in the Lak 
province,” called the Bakasa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as food for 
paddy-birds. Near the monastery, was a market, and not far from the latter was a pettlement 
where # great number of Kambdja prisoners of war were located. On account of this fact, the 
market waa called the Kambija” Market, and the monastery was called the Kamb6jipanavihira, 
because of its vicinity to the Kambéja Market. The mahdihéra, living in the monastery was, 
in like manner, called the Pathama-Kambéjipanavihirathéra, rsa ene the designation 
Pathama-EKamb4jipanavibirathéra was changed to Eambéjapan 

A pious nobleman, called Sirijayavaddhana, who was living at paar built & monastery 
near © great lake, and invited the Kambdjipagamahithéra to occupy it. At that period, 
hecawse this Kambdjépapamahathéra was the oldest and most celebrated member of the 
Ariyirahantasaighapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
KambdéjApanamahithérasaighapak kha. 


In after times, the designation Kambéjapage al | fell into disuse, 
nid the fraternity was called the Kambéjapanasan oT: a th. latter term 
Kambajipanssaighapakkha itself fell into disuse, and. fl trahieaihy‘ctuiy ts letooee ae 
Eambéjasanghapakkhs. 






















M ie, in 15 ALD, 7 Near Rangoon. ™ The modern Dali, about 15 miles 8. E. of Rangoon. 
i Lekk'sik near Twint# in the Hanthawaddy District. ™i.«, the Shin Market. 
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There wore in Muttimansgare™—(i) the KambdjAsaighapakkha: (ii) the Sihaja- 
saighapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of SivalimahAthéra ; (iii) 
the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose mombers were the spiritual successors of Timalinda- 
‘mahithéra; (iv) the Sihalasanghspakkhs, whose members were the spiritual successors 
of Anandamahithéra; (v) the Sihajasaighapakkhs, whose members wero the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavamsamahathéra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his wpasampadd ordination there, and who, on his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Sihalasanghapakkha, 
whose members were tho spiritual successors of Mahisémimshéthéra, otherwise called 
Mahanigamahathéra, who visited Sihaladipa and received his wpasampedd ordination there, 
and who, on his retarn to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesinstical ceremonies scparately. 

Through tho inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 

Owing to the want ofa large numberof priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka, 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the wahdthfras, belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonits as the consecration of a simd and the 
tupasampeda ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly: “ We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 

There were some (héras, who, wishing to consecrate a smd on a gimakhdita of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the Aatthapésa the priests who were within the boundary; but they wonld not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting with 1 the Aatthapasa the priesta living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a simd the upasampadd ordination 
would be performed. 

There were some fhéras, who declared: “If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a géma- 
khétta, such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification throngh the acta of 
inducting within the Aatthapdsa, dc., the priests residing round that gdmakhéita, who are 
inside or outside the boundary.” Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thonght that it wonld be difficult to purify the whole of the gimasimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristica of a viswhgdma. They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of land, with its boundaries defined, was granted by s king, that land was a riswitgdma; 
and they would ask the raling authorities to define the bot.ndaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be snffictent for the consecration of a simd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priesta residing on the gimakhétta, 
but without effecting purification in regard to the whole of the gdmasimd, In such o simd the 
ordination would be performed. 


There were some théras, who, holding the opinion that “ there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baddhasimés were connected with each other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasimd and a gémasimd, or two gémasimds, were connected 
with each other by the branches of trees, &c.," would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gdmakhétta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., 
which connected that gémakhétta with the athers around it, bat after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdea, &c., the priests residing on that gdmakhétta. 
In such a simd the wpesampadd ordination would be performed. 

There were some fhéras, who would not ascertain, ip every way, the characteristics of 
aren ox: lakes, ap tioned ia. thn pA), od the apfhokatide,iand. whe, without ascertaining well 


= Mariaban near Macimain. 
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the interpretation of the words mentioned in the afthakathds, uamely, onvaddhamdsan anuda- 
séhah anupaichéhash would, in this excessively rainy region of Rimatfadésa, perform the 
wpasampadé ordination in an udakukkA¢pasimé consecrated on a river or lake, which was 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 

There were some théras, who, whenever they wished to-consecrate awind on a gdmakhétte, 
would cut off the branches of trees, 4c., that connected it with other g@makhéfias, and carry 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the hatthapésa the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gamakhéita, of reeviving the declarations of assent of 
snch of them as were absent, and of excluding such of them as merited exelnsion, But, 
whenever there was an wpasampedi ordination to be performed in such a aimd, the ceremony 
would. be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, dc., which connected that 
gdmakhétta with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since the Parinirvine of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the $20th year of Sakkarfj,“ there reigned in Harhsavatl- 
negara” Rimadhipati, who, assuming the title of Siripavaramahéchann jadhirajs 








ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the people of 

which comprised the three provinces .of Kusim lala, Hathsavatimandala, ; 
Muttimamandala.* He was the Lord of a White Elephant, whose colour was like that of the 
white esculent water-lily, or of the jarminua mulliforum, or of the antomnal moon, and was 
replete with faith and many other qualities, He was well-acquainted with the languages of 
various countrics, and with many mauual arts, auch as masonry and carpentry. He was, 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the Tipifada and the sciences of ftakku, 
Lbydkarana, chanda, alaakara, astrology, medieime, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Védasd. 
The King had exceedingly deep faith im the Religion of the Teacher, and the following 
thoughts arose in his mind: “The upasampald ordination is dependent on that of pabsaypd, 
and the basis of the Religion itself is the xpasampadd ordination, which in order to be appro- 
priate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, smasampatti, 
parisasampalti, valthusampatti, futtfisumpatti, and anusécanasampalli, Of these characteristics 
there exiat means of attesting the validity of ratthucampatli and iattisampatli, owing respectively 
to the ability of a candidate for the pure form of the nparampadd ordination to fulfil the condition 
of the former, and to the accessibility of qualified dchdriyas, who could recite the kammavachd 
with correct intonation, But, by what criterion can I ascertain the non-existence of simi- 
sampatti and parisasempatti? ™ 


The King, in repeatedly investigating and considering the ruling of the Vinaya as 
regards the consecration of a sim’, which would be in conformity with the intention of 
the Blossed Ono, as iuterpreted by the authors of affhakathis, tikds, and pakaragas, consulted 
both the spirit and the letter of the following works, controlling the affkakatha by means of the 
pali, the fikd by means of the affhakuthé, and the pekarana by one another, and, at the same 
time, collating what was gone before with what came after -—the Vinayapali; the Vinayaf- 
thakathd ; the Vinayasikd called the Siratihadipast; the Vinayatike called the Vimativinéduni; 
the Vinayafid written by Vajirabuddhithéra; the Milikaf{hakatha called the KankAdovarani to- 
gether with its fika; the Vinayarinichehhayapalarans together with its féd ; the Vingyasatiyahapa- 
karana ; the Samtlaakdrapakarana; and the Stifleakarnsangaha, To the King, who repeatedly 
investigated and repeatedly considered this yucstion, the ruling of the Vinsya appeared to 
be thus :-— 


ai 








“TF it is desired to consecrate a sind on a gelected site, whether it be a pakatiqdmokhétia 
or a viswhjimakiétta, whose boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 





"Or 1435, A. D. The modern Pogu. 
™ These com priac the usajor part of what are now known as the Bassein, Thingwa, Honzada, Hantha- 
waddy, Pegu, Shwicyin and Amherst Districts of Lower Burma. 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it ts inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas ; that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufractuary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of eupport- 
ing life ;—the branches of trees, &c., connecting that pakatigdmakhétta or vinwhgdmakhétia with 
other gdmakhéttas should be cut down ; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecmtion of the simd, should such simd be a mahdsimd, 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined. If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a khuddakasimd, whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary-marks should be placed. But if the form of the simd to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundarysmarks would suffice; and if the form is s 
polygon, the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion, The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or withont the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gémakhéita, those, whoure worthy of the privilege, should be inducted within the 
hatthopdsa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining ptieste being excluded from the gimakhétta. For the purpose of guiding travelling 
pricata, guards should be stationed all round the g@makAétta; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the kammavachd read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of s sima, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampedd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 

“The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, daring the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy is, that a shower falls after’ the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
exccesive rainy seadon is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is lew 
than five days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). 

“Jf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing & stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, ia wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such stream acquires the status of a nadi. If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such ostream 
acquires the status of a mahanadi. If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing & stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjhimanadi, 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one becanse of rain. falling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of o bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a stream acquires the status of a khuddakanadi. 


“Jf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the. under-robe 
of a Lhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nadi, because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its states, If, 
1 wever, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the rainy 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the statua of a 
nad, because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 






ri A Inke 18 oft spontancous origin. It 13 not ercavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that flows from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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equable one, there is, in a reservoir of sk description, water ~ wuffiofent for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution, such o lake acquires the status of a jdtassara, If a inke, which satisfies 
such a condition, when the rainy season is an equable one, does not contain water sufficient for 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is a deficient one, or during winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake does not acquire the status of a jitassara. 


“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an eqnable one, o Inke doea not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution, but satisfies this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a lake does not acquire the status of a 
jotaseara, 

“This Rimaiiiadésa is a very rainy region, bat how could one know that its rainy season 
ig an execssive one? That the rainy season comprises four months is thus declared in the 
afthakathds:—' Yasmd ia vassdnasea chattion mastsu.’ Bat, in this country of Ramoaiiiadtsa, the 
rainy season Comprises six months, Because it is said that the characteristic of an equable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without interruption). 

“In this country of Rimafiiadésa, sometimes once every fourth, third, or second day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloudy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls, Therefore, it is established beyond doubt that the rainy season of Ramafiadésa is an 
excessive One. 


“ Por the reasons stated above, in this country af Rimatiadésa, during the four montlis of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner described, the under-robe of a bhikkAuni 
crossing a stream of such description, at any place, is wetted. On such o wahdaadi an 
udakukkhépasimd may be consecrated, and the wpasampadé ordination performed in it will be 
valid and inviolable. 


‘* Tf, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls as described above, 
a lake of such description contains water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution: on 
such a wahdjdfassare an wlakukkhépasimd may be consecrated ; and the wpasampaidd ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable.” 


The following thoughts arose in the mind of Ramfdhipati, to whom the valid manner 
in which a amé should be consecrated, had appeared, as deacribed above :— 


“There are some theras who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gd@makhéite, carry out their 
object by inducting within the Aatthapdea the priests residing inside the bonndary, but withont 
effecting purification through the acts of inducting within the hatthapésa, &c., all the pricsts 
residing on that ydmekhétta. The consecration of such a sind by the (héras is invalid by 
reason of parisgavipatit, 

“Tf, in order to alienate the revenue of o selected place, whose bonndarics have been 
defined for the purpose of collecting revenve, and which ia situated on a pokaliqimakhélta, the 
boundarics are again defined, and the place itself ix given away by the ruling authorities: such 
a place acuires the statns of a risiigimekhélta, The consecration of a baddhasion is consum- 
mated at the conclusion of the recitation of the kam mariefd, and not meroly by the proclama- 
tion of ita bonudaris. Therefore, the land referred to above, which is situnted inside the 
boundary, does not acquire the statns of a cieoiyénie, beeanse of ite perpetually forming a part 
and parcel of the yiiwasind; nor does the sind become a baddhasind, because the lands, both 
inside and ontsule the boundary, constitute but one gdimestwd. If all the priests residing on 
that very qénmiasiid, who are deserving of the orivilage, are not inducted within the hatthapitsa ; 
if the declarations of assent of those, who are entitled to send them, are not received ; if those 

who deserve exclusion, are not excluded; and, if only the priests residing within the boundary 
are inducted within the Aalthepdsa: the consecration of the stwa (attended by such ceremonies) 
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is violable and not in accordance withthe law. The upasampedé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a simd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration, 

“There are also fhéras, who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gdéma. Considering 
that such a place is a visuwigdmakhétia, they selecta site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the jaithapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the pekatigdmakhétta, The consecration of the #md by these theres is void by 
reason of purisaripaitt, Therefore, because of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simd, are invalid. 

‘There are also other théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gémakhéta, do not 
cut down the branches of trees, &e., connecting that gémekiéita with others, but carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the Aafthapésa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhéta. By reason of parisavipatti, the consecration of the simd 
by these théras is invalid. 

Obverse Face of the second Stone. 

“ Ag there is mntual junction between two baddhasimds, because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, &c., so there is mutual junction between a badilhesima and a gémasimd, 
or between two g@masimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, dec. By 
reason of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 
a simé, are void, 

“There are other théras, who perform the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udakukkA¢pasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 

aracteriatica (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy region of 
Ramaiiiadésa, By reason of simédripatti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, 
perfo med by these fhéras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of Rima fiiadésa: during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner indicated above, the 
under-robe of a dhikkAuné crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevuiling conditions are normal). Bat owing to excessive rainfall in thia country, the under- 
robe will get wet. Jndging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
is. as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that euch o river acquires 
the status of a nadi? Again, during the four months of an equable miny season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive rainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy sensgon, it will contaim 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a Iake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is, 8 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a Inke acquires the status 
of a jifassara 7 

“ There are also some théras, who, desiring to consecrate a sma on n gdmakhétfe, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that yémekiitta with others, and carry out their object 
by indacting within the hatthapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boondary 
of that gémakhétia, But, whenever the npasampadd ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
formed in auch asimd, the connecting brauchea of trees, &c., of that gfmasima are not cut 
down. The wpasempadd ordination and other ceremonies of these tifras are, therefore, void by 
reason of parisavipattt, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such baddhasima and 
gimasimd, If, on the other hand, these théras perform the upasampada ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid baddhasimd, or on a pakafigdmokhétta, or rinmgimeklgiia, possessing the 
characteristios of a gdma, or ono mahdnad? possessing the characteristics of o nadi, Or one 
jatassara possossing the characteristics of a jafassara, or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of  samudda, they may constitute a Chapter; but the functions, performed by them, 
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are void by reason of parisavipadti, caused throngh their having been ordained in a #imd, whose 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or on a vivuihgdmakhétte, that dors not’ 
possess the characteristics of a géma, or on a khuddakanadi, that does not possess the charncteris- 
tics of a wadi, or on a Lhuddakajdtessara, that does not possess the characteristics of u jataseara.” 
Then King Ramédhipat: became aware of the existence of siméeipatt and pariseripatts’ 
of the upasampuda ordination and other ceremonies in Raimaiifiadésa, sud thought thus:— = 
“ The simévipatti and parisavipattt of the_ pasampadd ordination an _ other ceremonies. 
appear to me in the manner indicated shove. Now, there are, in Rimadfind én and Hathnnvati- 
nagara, many priests, who are well-versed in the Tip:feka, learned, and able; and J am not sure 
whether the stndvtatti and partsavipatdi of the wpacampedé ordinatio Hand other ceremonies 
appear to them in the same manner. Tt is, perhaps, advisable that I should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of the Vinayapd-— 
fala together with ite a/thakathdés and Mhkis, to compare and collate the affhakathiv with the 
peli texts, the fikd with the af/fhakathés and what follows with what is gone before, and to give 
an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, ag to the salid.manner of consecrating a ima.” 
All the priests, who were well-versed in the J'jni{aka, were novordingly asked to give am 
aotboritative ruling, based on the Vineya, as to the valid manner of consecs tingavimd, 
Then, in compliance with the request’of King Ramidhipati, all the priests, who were 
well-versed in the Tipifake, investigated the abject by the light of the interpr tution, literal’ 
or otherwise, of the- Vinayapifeka, together with its atthakethds and fikés; and, throdgh: 
repeated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of sfudeipalti and parisayipatti, 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry aa to the manner prescribed in the: 
Vinaya. Tenth ona: | tien ie 
The Eing said to himself: “The excellent compilers-of offAukathiie have declared that the 
Religion of Buddha will lust $,000 years ; bat alas! only. 2,047 Years have now passed uway” 
since the Enlightened One attained Baddhahood, and the Religion has become impure, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the upasampaeda ordination has also become invalid, This’ 
being the ease, how can the Religion Inst till the end of 5,000 yeara?" The King again reflected | 
thus; “Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have aHken in the Religion, 
methinks that, in order to ensure the continuance of the Religion tm the end of the period of 
5,000 years, it is essential that it shonld be purified by resoscitating the pure form of the 
“pasampada ordinution, However, if Ido not exert myself ond remain indifferent, I shall be 
guilty of not having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Folly Enlightened One, and of 
being devoid of respect and reverence’ for Him. Te is, therefore, IT think, expedient that the 
purification of the Religion should be effected by me. How shall I first cull into existence the 
pure form of the upasampeda ordination, und establish it in this country of Ruimahfaddss 2 
There are men haying faith, belonging to good families, and desirous. of receiving sach 
upasampadd ordination, If, at my instance, they receive it, the Religion will become parified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampaddé ordination," 


| 
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The following were tho: thonghts. that arose in the mind ‘of King Rimidhipati, whe 
considered about tho condition of the Religion :— : 


“Tt is said that, in the 236th year® that had elapsed since the attainment of Par{nir- 
vipa by the Fully Enlightehed One, MahG@mahindathéra, who was sent by Moggaliput. 
tatissamahathéra, went to Tambapaynidipa, and established the Religion, Devanarhpiya- 
tisea, King of Sthajadipa, conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the fhéra, and 
founded the MabAvihara monastery, During the period of 218 years,* thai elapsed since 
the foundation of the Muahavihira, the Religion remained pure, and thers was ouly one 

aternity, namely, that of the residents’ of the Mabavihirs. Then King Vattagimani- 
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Abhaya conquered. Dadhiys, King of the Damijas, and attained to kingship in Lanka- 
ipa, After founding the Abbayagirivihira monastery, this King was defeated bye 
confedetaoy of seven Damils princes; and was obliged to fly the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteen years. (On his restoration) be invited «.¢Aéra, called _Mabitissa, who had afforded. 
him assistance, during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This Mahatissathéra, 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this yery offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahavihdra by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the priests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of tho residents of the Mahavihara, and that of the 
| nts of tho Abhayasgirivihira. — . | | 
*W fe thie 8671 your that nad elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivibtre 

“y. a king, caliod Mahfséna, rulod over Lankfdipa for 27 years, ‘This king, in 


the course of lus reign, founded the Jétavanavihara monastery, and predented it to Tissa- 




















théra, a resident of the Dakkhinavihars, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 


intriguing and licentious character, bat for whom he conceived n feeling of esteem and 
sevaronte. Thenceforward, the priests of the Jétavanavihira monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Muhivihara and the Abbnyagirivihira monnateries, and thus arose the 
(third) seot of the residents of the Jétavanavihara monsstery. n “i 
+ “Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the t) igion in 
LaiikAdipa, when the pricsts in that Island were divided into three divisions,” and three 
sects were formed, Among these sects, that of the Mahivihira was extromely pure and 
orthodox; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox, In course of time, however, 
i Lapkédipa, the nnmber of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
enk, while the unorthodox priests continunlly received fresh accession of strength owing to 
Gnoreased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Onder, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, ihe Religion became impure, ana 
"Jn the 1472nd yoar that bad elapsed since the establishment of tho Religion. in 











TaikAdipa, the 1708th yoar™ that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirviya by the 
Mastor, und the 19th your since the inauguration of Muhiraja Sirisaighabodbi-Parak- 





Tai. 


mabéhu as riiler of Laikédips Ahat king, by seeing the privsts, who, thoagh professing 
che Religion, did ‘not couform. to, the rales of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and « ruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thonght thas; — 

«Tf such an.one:as I, knowing the existence of the imparity, heresy,/and corruption, thas 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself.and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its parification, it-will be said of mo that my love for, or faith an, the Pally Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not mtcnse. It is, periiaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahfvihira fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct ix in 
gonformity with the roles of the Order, and whose superior is Mahakassa pathéra of 
Udumbaragiri; and that, ns Asoka, King of Mighteoustioss, with the assistance of Mierall- 
puttatissamaldathera, afforded: anpport to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure anid! orthodox 

iriestay who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was 4 Vibhajjavidi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,00) tmplaie 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully eee One professed the doctrines of the 
Sassata and other schools, even so, should [ parify th Rotigion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and*sinfal priests, who do not 
eonform to the rules of the Order, und are followers of evil ritantices, au€l by’ oohetititing tho 
fraternity of the residents of the Mahivihira, the only sogt (in my kingdom).’ 
"gr fe. before 22 ALD. The GOO 'yeare must have pearly elapsed, however, beosasa SiN 4 i 4 Am Pan 
yeara as the date of Mahastna’s death. | 
® This yielas the date 1164 A, D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to be entered 

into by the priests. In after times, with a view to purifying the Religion, Vijayabahurajaand 
Parukkamabahuraja caused (similar) covenants to be made, 

“From that time up to the present day, there has been existing in LatkAdipa, a sect 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mahavihara, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper manner, to the 
rules of the Order, 


“I (Ramédhipati) shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampadaé ordination in 
Laikadipa, and to establish it in this country of Ramafifiadésa. By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, to receive it, and by thus 
calling into existence the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.” 


Accordingly, King Ramidhipati invited the twenty-two théras, headed by Mig- 
galina, and-addressed them thus: ** Reverend Sirs, the upasampadé ordination of the priests 
in Rimafifiadésa now appears to us to be invalid, Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
establishment of the Religion in Sthaladipa up to the present day, there has been existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priesta, who are the spiritual sanccessora of the residenta 
of the Mahivihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you goto Sihajadipa, and, after selecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritaal successors of the priesta of the Mahi. 
vihira, a Chapter, who are pore and free from censure and reproach, receive at their hands 
the upasampada ordination in the udakukkh4pasimA consecrated on the Ealyani River, 
whore the Fully Enlightened One enjoyed & bath; and, if you make this form of the 
upasampadd ordination thé seed of the Religion, agit were, plant it, and cause it to sprout 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Ramafiiadésa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will become pure and Iaat till 
the end of 5,000 rears. 

“Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sthaladipa, mach merit and great advantages will 
accrue to you, Keverend Sirs,on your arrival in Sihaladips, an opportanity will be afforded 
you of adoring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bddhi trees, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gayd), to the Ratanachétiya and 
other shrines, and to the Chitiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on the top of the 
Samantakita Hill. Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of merit will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sthaladipa.” 

To this the ‘iéras replied: “ Mahirijn, your excellent request is, indeod, in conformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of the Religion, The visit 
to Sihaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit, We, therefore, grant you the 
favour, and will visit Sihaladipa.” Saying thas, the théras gave a promise. 








On receiving the reply of the ‘A¢ras, the King directed the preparation of -the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic:—a stone alms-bowl, embellished with 
sapphires of great valne, and having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
50 phalas; an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing 60 phalas; 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; 
a golden relic-receptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shape of a chdtiya; a 
relic-receptacle made of crystal; a relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass resem. 
bling masdragalla gems; and golden flowers. 

For the purpose of offering to the Ratanachétiya and other shrines, to the Holy Foot-print, 
and to the twenty-two Bodhi trees, the following articles were prepared :—85 canopies of various 
colours ; 50 large, gilt, waxen candles; and the same pumber of dmall, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the mahdti¢ras of Sihaladipa the following articles were prepared :—40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhufija; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in Chinadésa; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinadésa, 


Rimidhipatiraja, the Lord of Rimafifiadésa and of the White Elephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the Mahathéras of Sibaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 

“Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two fhéras and their disciples, I have sent Chitradita and Rimadita together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two thfras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual succeasors of the 
residents of the Mahivihira monastery, a Chapter of priests, who are free censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the npasampadd ordination in the wdakukkAépasimd 
consecrated on the Kalyagi River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mahdthéras of Sibalad!pa. 

The following articles were prepared for presentation to Bhivanékabihu, King of Sihala- 
dipa :—two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver; two rubies valued at 430 phalas; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colonr; two pieces of plain, thick, China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth; two pieces of plain, black, 
China cloth; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or. ash colour: in all, 20 pieces of China cloth; 
the same number of variegated silk cloths called paritt, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
eases. The letter addressed to Bhivanékabahu, Eling of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the maf ithfras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 


Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two 
théras with the following articles :—44 boxes of fine cottoncloth for making the tichtvara robes ; 
29 carpets made of the wool of Marammadésa; 22 variegated leathern rugs; 22 variegated 
Haribhuija betel-boxes, with covers; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. 

The twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the-théras, were each presented with a 
piece of cloth called Aafiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadésa. 


The twenty-two théras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradfita and Ramadiita, into whose hands were likewise delivered: the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahathéras 
of Sthaladips, and the letter inseribed on @ tablet of gold and presents for Bhivanékabahn, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two fhéras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites,’ shonld any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven théras, headed by MoggalAnathéra, 
together with their disciples, were ombarked in the same ship as Ramadita; while the 
remaining eleven théras, headed by Mahfsivalithéra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitradaita. 
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The ship, in which Rimadfita embarked, left the mouth of the Yoga" River on 
Sunday, the llth day of the dark half of the month Maghs 837, Sukkaraj, and went out 
The ship, in which Chitradiita embarked, however, left the mouth of the Sime river On 
Monday, the 12th day of the dark half of the same month, and going ont to wea, reached, 
alambu on the 8th day of the dark half of the 





through skilful navigation, the port of Kal 
month Phagguna. 

When Bhivanfkabihu, King of Sthaladipa, heard the news (of the arrival of the ship), he, 
on the new-moon upésatha day of the month Phogguga, directed that a welcome be secorded 
to the eleven théras and Chitradiita, He was exceedingly delighted when he had beard the letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitradiita, and which wna 
sent by Riimaidhipatimabiraja, who was replete with faith and many other good qualities and 


who, being’ descendant ‘of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a White Elephant, 
which was possessed of ull the characteristics (of such animals), and ehisas eaiset panes 
much whiter than that of a conchshell, the jarminum multiforum, the white-lily, or the autumnal 
moon, The King (of Sthaladfpa), having exchavgéd the ‘compliments of frieudship and civility 
with the théras and Chitradita, arese from his seat, and with his own hands, offered hers 
betel-leaf with camphor. He likewise had arrangements made for the entertainment of the 
théras and Chitradita, eh = nu 


On the following day Chitradiita delivered to the maldihéras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Rimidhipatimahiraji; and the mahdthéras, saying: “Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Rimédhipatimahiraji, that will we perform,” gave a promise, apt. 

The eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitraddta, perceiving the non-arrival 
of their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as Rimadiita, reflected: « With the per- 
mission of the King of Sibaladipa, we shall remain in tho Island of Laikidips, awaiting the 
arrival of these ¢héras,"" They accordingly asked permission from the King, and remained there 
awaiting the arrival of the iAéras, who embarked in the same ship ns Ramadiita, 


Meanwhile, the ship in which Rimadtita embarked, missed the route to Anuradhapora, and 
meeting with advérse winds, performed a difficult voyage; and it was not till Sunday, the 
@th day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Valligima, 


Now, at Valligima, resided a Sihala minister, called Garavi, who had rebelled 
against the King. At the time of the arrival of the ship, the younger brother of the King of 
Sihaludipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many other ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister, The latter was stricken with terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refuge in a forest. The Village 
having fallen into his hands, the King's brother took up his residence there. The soldiers of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between Valligima and Jwyavaddhana- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing to this 
circumstance, the King's brother withhold permission from the (A¢ras and Rémadita, who were 
desirous of going to Jayayaddhanagara. However, on the second day of the dark half of 
the first of the two months of Asalha, 838, Sakkaraj, permission was obtained and the 
théras and Rimaditta left Valligima. After Passing five days on tha journey, they 
arrived at Jayavaddhananagara on the 8th day. 

When Bhivanékabihu, King of Sihetidipa, heard about the arrival of the thtras and 
Ramadiita, he directed that.a welcome bo accorded to them. After he had heard read ont the 
letter of Ramidhipatimaharaja, inseribed on u tablet of gold, which was brought by Ramadtita, 
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he. was delighted; aedy:i in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the thérar and Rimadits 
the compliments: of fmendahip and civility, and had arrangements: mide for their entertainment, 


‘On the following day, Rimadita delivered to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
er sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hatmsavatinagara: andall the maluith¢ras gave 
ise to Rimad(its similar to that given by them to Chitraddta, 


After a month had elapsed™ from that date, the théras, who embarked in the same ship aa 
Chitradiéta, visited Auunidbapnra, and adored the Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichétiya, Thipi- 
rimachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silichdtiya, Jétavanachétiya, and the Mahibédhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gayi), ond saw the Léhapisidsa, They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, orespers; and shrubbery found growing 
in the court-yards of the various chétiyas, and cleaned their walls; After fulfilling such 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara, 


The Sthala King now thought that the time. had arrived for him. to exbibit the Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the théras, who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the Ist day of the dark alf of the second month Asajha, and the day on whicn vassa 

dence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy | ooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an offering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers, The mahd(héras of Sthaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the, twenty-two théras and their disciples, who bad come: by the two ships, together with 
Chitraddta and Ramadita, were invited to be present, The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was bronght ont in order that the twenty-two tiéras, and Chitraddta and 
Ramadita might sce and adore it, and make offerings to it, Then the Sihala King, calling to 
niind the letter of Ramidbipatiraja, bad the Holy Tooth Relic deposited in the golden relic- 
wcle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Helic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal beiel-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two ‘héras, and Chitraddta and Rimadita. 


“Heverend Sirs, nnd Chitradita and Rimadiita, may it please you to let “tne ‘know ‘the 
ieee of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant?" “asked the Sihala King, 
who, saving to himself: “ Whatecever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Hlephant, I shall sct accordingly,” issued commands to the Sihala ministers and directed 
thé construction of a bridge of boata on the Ealyini River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath, A tower and a canopy of cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise potnp. VidagamamabAthéra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of private, who were the spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahivihirs monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach ; and he accord- 
ingly elected oa Chapter of  twonty- four priesta such as Dhammakittimahithéra, Vanara- 
tanamahfithéra, PafichaparivénavaAsi-mangalathéra, and SihalarAjayuvarajachariysthéra, 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constrocted, anda Chapter of prieata elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by Dhammakittimahith@ra, on Wednesday, 
the Ith day of the dark half of the month of second Asalhs, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of bouts, and had the forty-four priests of Ramafifiadésa ordained by them, In con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sthalw mahdthéras of ald, whenever ptiesta from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramafifiadésa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sémenéras through the act of 
Vanaratanamahathéra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ 
On the night of Wednesday, five théras, namely, Moggalanathéra, Kumfrakassa- 
pethéra, Mahfsivalithérs, S4riputtathtra, and Nanastgarathéra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-four priests, Dhammakittimahéthéra and Pat- 
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chaparivénavisi-mangalathéra being - iasnaaiiaiie the upajjhiya can achation: On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten théras, namely, Sumanathéra, EKassapathéra, Nanda- 
théra, Rahulathéra, Buddhsavathsathéra, Sumangalathéra, Ehujjanindathéra, Sénuttara- 
thirn, Gunpsasigarathtra, and Dhammarakkhitath6ra were ordained, Vanaratanamahi- 
théra and Pafichaparivénavisi-matgalathéra being respectively the upajjhiya and 
ichariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven théras, namely, Chilasu- 
Dhammaerdjikathéra, and Chandanasirathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamahithéra 
and Pafichaparivénavisi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhiya and Achariya. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
théras were ordained, Pafichapsrivénavisi-mangalathéra and 1a]ar iver 

chariyathéra being respectively the upajjhiya and Achariya. 


When the twenty-two théras of Rimafifiadésa had been ordained, the Sthala King invited 
them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles :— 
three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gécharati; a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours; a fan shaped like s palmyra-fan, bat made of 
ivory, carved by a skilfal turner; and a betel-box. Then the Sinala King ssid: “Reverend 
Sirs, you will return to Jambudipa and maintain the Religion in splendour in Hathsavati- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. - Therefore, I shall now 
confer titles on you, If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout your life- 
time.” So saying, he conferred on the eleven théras who embarked in the same ship as Rima- 
dita, namely, Méggalanathéra, Kumfrakassapathéra, Ninasigarathira, Buddhavarn- 
maigalathéra, Kassapathéra, and Manisérathéra, the following titles respectively : Sirisai- 
ghabédhisimi, Kittisiriméghasimi, Parakkamab&husimi, Buddhaghdsasimi, Sibaladipavisnd- 
dhasimi, Gunaratanadharasimi, Jinilaikirasimi, Ratanamilisimi, Saddhammatéjasimi, Dham- 
mirimasimi, and Bhivanékabahusimi. On the eleven fthéras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Chitradiita, namely, Mahasivalithéra, Sariputtathéra, pimmaamnenng, Chojakasss- 
pathéra, ChOlanandathéra, Sénuttarathéra, Gunasigarathéra, Java: | éra, Chidla- 
sivalithéra, Dhammarijikathéra, and Chandanasfirathéra, the following titles were res- 
pectively conferred: Tilikagurusimi, Sirivanaratanasimi, Maigalathérasimi, Kalyiinitissasimi, 
Chandanagirisimi, Siridantadhitusimi, Vanavisitissasimi, Ratandlaikérasimi, Mabiidévasami, 
Udumbaragirisimi, and Cliijibhayatissasimi, 

The eleven (héras, who embarked in the same ship as RAimadita, together with the latter, 
left Jayavaddhananagara and returned to Valligima, The eleven théras, who embarked in the 
same ship as Chitradita, however, returned-to Jayavaddhananagara, after adoring the Padava- 
laijachétiya, called the Siripida, which is situated on the top of the Samantakiita Hill, 


The eleven théras, who had returned to Valligima, embarked on Wednosday, the 
second day of the light half of the month Bhadda, and returning home, arrived at the 
mouth of the Yégs River on Thursday, the second day of the dark half of the same 
month. 

When Ramadhipatiraja, received the tidjngs that the (Afras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Raimadita, had arrived at the mouth of the Yéga River, he bethought himself: 
Considering that these théras visited Sihaladipa at my solicitation, and that they are the 
inaugurators of the wpasentpadé ordination, it would not be proper to send any of my officials 
to welcome them. It would, indeed, be appropriate that I should myself welcome them on my 
return from Tigumpanagara,”® where, on the mahdpavdérand day, which falls on the fall-moon 
day of Assayujs, I shall present the chétiya containing the Hair Relics of the Fully Enlightened . 
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hs ouhalincd cringe Hits ite-siena, with & large bell made — weighing 3,000 folas.” 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : ‘As I am visiting Tigampanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town?” And, after making arrangements for their 
entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigam- 


Meanwhile, the eleven thfraz, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradita, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to ERimafifiadissa, because the Sihala King had said to 
them: “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to Ramadhipatimaharajs, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including o religions gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hondred phalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabihomahirija. When the vessel, now being 
fitted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afforded to her of sailing in the 
company of yourship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? " 
The eleren th@ras and Chitradita, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sithala King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu. Meanwhile, a valent wind, called parddha, arcee 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sthala King received the intelligence that Chitraddta’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, be said thus to the fAgras and Chitradita: “If you have no ship, you might embark in 
the same ship as my emissary, and retarn home.” Accordingly, the tAéras and Chitraddta, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sihala King 
and left the port of Kalambu, 

Sailing out te mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sihaladipa and Jambodips. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalamba, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea-water, she 
remeined fast between the jutting peaks of rocks, All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in her, ~ sgh cermenige elhn ws them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of 

aie ak da ies emissary of the Sthala King returned to Sthaladfpa. 
The thérae and Chitradiita, however, travelled on foot to Wagapatfana,™ and there visited the 
site of the Padarikirima monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed by command of the Maharaja of Chinadésa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of ita transit to Laikidipa in the charge of 
Dandakumirs and Himamili, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to tha 
port of Navutapstjens. At this port resided Malimparakays and Pacchaliya, two in- 
tendanta of the ~ sacraments ot elePie eae tosh antrinn Spterh San fee cf 
fiadéea.) In doing so, they sent presents for Ramadhi mahirija, and thos, because of their 
having exchanged with him the cofupliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
of great reapect and honour for him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the théras 
with food, elething, and residence, and treated them with much -reverenes. Chitradiita was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said : 

“ Reverend Sirs, when onr ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
iy ee ee eee eet ee ere te Ee th patho yg 
four djaciplon resided with them. ‘Phe: remsining seven théras, however, saying : “ We shalt 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at Kémélspattans,” went and resided at 
that port. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Visikha, 839, 
Sakkaraj, tho three théras, namely, Tilikagurathérs, Ratandlaikdrathérs, and Mahidévathérs, 
dan seen, 

m Negspatan, 
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onbiaad fn the hip baloneing $0: MAbterparalctyn while ChOjlbbhevatiessthtes embarked ia the 
ship belonging to Pacchaliya, and they left Nivutmpatiana. Of these (ras, the three, who 
émbarked in the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which tukes ite source in the 
Nagerisi™? Mountain. on Friday, the 13th day of the dark half of the month Visdkha, and 
arrived st Eusimanagara™ on Tuesday, the let diy of the light half of the month 
Jét¢tha. Childbhayatisssthérs, however, arrived st Hamsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 13th. 
day of the light half of the month Asajhs, 


Of the seven (Aras, who, together with the seven priests, went and resided at Kémila- 
peitans, Mangalathéra, accompanied by his own attendant priest, as well os by those of 
‘Vanaratanathérs, and Siridantadh4tuthéra, embarked in a ship, commanded by Binds, and left 
on Friday, the Ist day of the light half of the moath Eattika, end, touching at 
Kusgimanagara on Monday, the llth, eventually arrived at Harhssavatiosgara on Fridey, 
the lath day of the dark half of the month Eattiks. 


sfaliheanmeven Spree tit eco ne ners hee. Mainancel pe Pease ee Mien 
unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, to 
which all living beings are subject. Alas! “Whatever is material is subject to change and 
dissolution.” 


Obverse face of the third Stone. 


On Thursday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, 898, Sakkaraj 
RamAdhipatimahardja, with the object of presenting a great bell to the Kéasdhatuchétiya,+ 
embarked on a barge surmounted by o golden spire, and, escorted by a nomber of boats, 
headed by golden boats, such as the indarimdna, proceeded to Tigumpansagsra. On 
Tuosday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assaynuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven ¢héras, who embarked in the same ship as Rimadiita, 
and served them with various kinds of delicions food. He likewise presented ehch of them 
with two couples of cloths for their fichivara robes, and, having exchanged with them the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, dommanded that their residence be shown 
to them. 


Rimidhipatimaharija had grand festivals held for three days ; and on Thuraday, the day of 
mahdpardrand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Késadhitachétiya, in order 
that it might be presented toit. On Friday, the lat day (after the day of mahdpavdracd), offerings 
were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanngara, and the Hing commanded that largess be 
given to panpers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday, the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boate were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the théras. Having thus made preparations for escorling the théras, Ramadhipatiraja left 
Tigumpansgara on the morning of Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course, 
Harmsavatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his bome, 
The théras, however, halted a day at « ferry near the MahAbuddharipa ;™ and on Sunday, the 
tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinda of 
flags and streamers fying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the théras, who, on their arrival, were ushered into the palace. 

When the thfras had entered the Royal Palace, called the Ratanamandira, they presented 
Rimidhipatimahirija with the following articles :—a casket containing the sandal-wood powder, 
with which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Relic: some 
branehes, leaves, and seeds of the Bodhi tree; a treatise giving an account of the purification 
of the Religion effected by Sirisaighabédhi-Parakkamabahumahirijs, Vijsyabihamahirija, and 





™ Nograisa, = Bassein. ™ The chwilagin Pagoda at Rangoon. ® ‘The Kynikpun Pagoda neat Poga. 








Parakkamohihumabaraji ; s treatise setting forth the covenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, by the priesthood for the observance of the Order; a letter sent by the Sihala 
théras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them; a book of gdthds written by 
Vanaratanamahithéra ; and a letter from the Sthala King, Bhivanékabahu. Haimidipatimahi- 
rija accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven théras, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 


Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of RamAdhipatimahirija: “These eleven 
théraa visited Sthaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
wparampadd ordination. In this city of Hathsavati, there does not exist any pure baddAasimd, 
nor any mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nadi, nor any mahaydtassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jdtaseara, nor any gémakhétta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where can these tifras perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as wpJsatha or wpasampada 
ordination ? 

“Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for « small gimakhétta, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a baddhasimd properly consecrated by these tMéras. If this 
is done, they will be in a position to perform, in that simd, such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
updatha or upasampadd ordination.” KaémidhipstirAja socordingly sent his attendants to 





search for a gdmakhétta answering the description. During the course of their search, the 
King's attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mahAchétiyas, called 


Mudbava, s gimakhétta belonging to the Minister Narasira, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. Rimidhipatirija personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it wasa gdmakhéita, which could easly be guarded, and 
was an appropriate spot for the consecration ofasimai. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed simd was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed sim, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung, Then a 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmakhdifa with others around it, the 
mesns of connection, such as the branches of trees, &c., both on the ground below, and in the 
air nbove, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was 
dog. Not far from the site of the proposed simd, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven ‘Aéras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monnstery. 

Ramidhipatiraja again reflected: “The eleven thfras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sihaladipa after receiving there the exceedingly pure 
form of the upasampadd ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enguire as to 
whether these ¢hfras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach. Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampada ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the wimd, would be pleasing to us; because a sima constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also beeause the inclusion of priesta, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
though they may have received the pure form of the upasampedd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 


Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previons to their receiving the Sthala form of the upasampadd ordination, one théra and 
four young priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only ofa trivial nature’: and the matter was reported to the King. Rami- 
dhipatiraja was, however, determined to maintain the Heligion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from the Chapter) the théra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who; 
before receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, were not free from a measure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but only of o trivial nature, The 
King then resolved that the remaining ten théras and the six young priests, who had received 
the exceedingly pure- form of the upesampadd ordination, and were free from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitate a Chapter for the consecration 
of the simd. 


When the time approached for the consecration of the simd, out of these (ten) thfras 
Gunaratanadharathém, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, accompanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine fAéras, namely, Sirisahghabédhisin 
milisimi, Saddhammatéjasimi, Sudhamm4ramasami, and Bhivanékabihusimi, and thoir 
disciples, the five young priests, namely, Saigharakkhita, Dhammavilfisa, Uttara, Uttama, 
and Dhammasira, —in all, fourteen priests—took up their residence in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed simd. 


Then the King, who was desirous of having a simd consecrated, came to the following 
conclusion: “If, at a place, where priesta desire to consecrate 9 «ima, there does not exist an 
ancient simd, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid: bat, if othorwise, the new simd is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junction and overlapping of simds, 
Therefore, it ia only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that place, that the validity of the 
Bew smd to be consecrated, can be secured. For this reason, previous to the consecration of a 
simd, the ceremony of desecrating the simd (which-may possibly exist on the site), should be 
performed.” The King accordingly had preparations made for performing the ceremony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procedure expressly laid down in the 
affthakathd, 

“Priests, an avippavdsasimd may thos be desecrated by means of the fichivara,’’ There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest desecrating a simi. The following are the 
conditions. Standing on oa khandasimd, a mahdsimd, called avippavdsasimd, should not be 
desecrated ; and similarly, standing on a maAdsimd, called avippardsasmd, a khandasimd should 
not be desecrated. It is only when standing on a dAandasimd that another khandasimd may be 
desecrated; and the same role applies mutatis mutandis to the other class of simd. A simé ia 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdsimé of one, which is originally 
a khuddakesimd, with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a kAwddaka- 
simd of one, which is originally a mahdsimd, with a view that sites for monasteries may be 
granted to others. If, at the place of destcration, the existence of both khandasimd and mahd- 
simi, called avippavdsasimd, is known, a simaé may be desecrated or consecrated. If, however, 
the existence of a kAandasimd is known, but not that of a maAdsimé called avippavdsasimd, a rimd 
may be desecrated or consecrated. If, on the other hand, the existence of a mahidinihd, called 
avippavdsanimd, is known, but not that of a khandasimd, it is only by standing on such places as 
the premises of a chdtiya, a bédht tree, or an upisatha hall, which are undoubtedly ontside (the 
limits of an avippavasasimd), that a simd may be desecrated; butby no means can it be consecrs 
ted, If, however, a simd is consecrated, there will bea janction of simds, and a vihdrasimad 
will be transformed into an avihdrasimd, Therefore, the ceremony of desecration should not 



















If the existence of both kinds of sims is unknown, neither desecration nor consecration 
should be. effected. A simd is invalidated by means of the kammavdchd, or through the 
declension of the Religion, or because those, who do not know a sim, are incompetent to recite 
the kKammardehd. Therefore, desecration should not be effected Because it is said that it ig 
only when (the different classes of simds) are well-known, that desecration or consecration 
may be effected, priests desiring to desecrate a simd, and who are aware of either the existence 
of an ancient simd or its extent, may, by stationing there duly qualified priests, desecrate dn 
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ancient eimd or consecrate a new one. The interpretation appotre to be-tlat, if the extent of 
an ancient simé is unknown, that simd cannot be desecrated, nor can @ new one be consecrated. 


Bat the Vimativinédant says: “There are some fhfras, who, in the case of such ethdra- 
#imdés, would convene a Chapter of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are ench about the size of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an ary, ima, 
and a samdaasauivdsakasimd. 1f either a Ahandasiind or a mahdsimd exists on that wthikes, the 
priests standing, a3 they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a majichaffidna, certainly 
desecrate that sim4, and the gdmasimd would remain. In this matter, it is not essential to 
know the simd or its extent, But it is necessary for the reciters of the kammapdchd to say ; ‘We 
shall desecrate the inside of a sintd,' (and to act accordingly). 

“It is stated in the o/{lakathé that those, who are aware of the existence of a khandasimd, 
but not that of an evippardsasimd, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsimd is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gimasima, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of simés and to perform the upasampadd ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictam appears to be correct; but it should be accepted 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these ‘Aéras, therefore, appears to be gorrect, With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simd with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, becanse of their not 
knowing the existence of an ancient simd or its extent, it is said in the atfhakethd: “If both 
classes of simd are not known, the simad should not be desecrated or consecrated.” This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, althongh the existence of the simd to ke desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that smd will not be desecrated. 


Tf, at a place where a new #imd is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
find, or its extent, is unknown ; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simd to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measnring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a smd: how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient simd at 
that place, and how can only the jimasima be not left? The King, therefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a simA performed in the following mannor :— 

On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new simd to be 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth were 
marked ont, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside; ond, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangolar spaces in rows were marked ont. 
Then the nine (Adras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a simd wae performed in the manner described below. The sad fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 

seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating o simd at seven different spote ; then stationing 
ERE successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, | trey 
continued reciting the Lammacdchd till the last rectangular spaco was reached, Arain, begin. 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, anil road the 
Leweced chit Thas, in the manner described abore, the kammaréchd was read at every 
rectangular in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second, When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the 
ceremony of degecrating A wine Wes concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 


Migasira. 











On the Sth day, Hamé | | of con 
eset capfiadenel. diclaaddheenaae hte caate anne bar ae re ngeer 
carried out in the following manner :— 


On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the sim@, and facing the four quarters, 
four boundary-marks were fixed; and in order to bring into prominence the advantage derived 
from fixing the boundary-marks in a form other than that of a four-sided figure, each of the 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end of a line drawn from the middle of the 
line joining each of the two corners facing the foor quarters. Within the space thus enclosed 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched, and along ita line was drawn on the 
ground, As the sind was to be consecrated within the line, and, as it was desirable to make 
manifest the Hmit of its site,a small trench, o span im depthand the same in width, was 
dug outside that line. In order to obviate junction with other gémakhéttas, both inside and 
outside the limit of the boundary-stones, snch means of connection as the branches of trees were 
cut down. The small trench was ameared with mud, and some water was placed init. The 
eight boundary-stones were besutified with gilding and vermilion, and were wrapped up in 
red and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessec One, near. the boundary- 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and flowers were offered ; water-pots, whose mouths 
were Covered and adorned with kumuda flowers, were placed; and other offerings snch aa of 
cloth were made. 


The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of the simd having thus 
been carried out, the nine théraw and the five young priests were invited, aud the eight 
boundary-marks in the eight quarters, commencing with the one in the East quarter, were suc- 
cessively proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till the first boundary-mark, which 
had previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this manner the boundary-marks were pro- 
claimed three times. 


On the following morning, flags and streamers were planted st various places around the 
gamakhétta belonging to the Minister Narastira; drums, conch-shells, and other musical instrn- 
ments were sonnded; and the guards, mounted men, and swift messengers, who had been 
stationed for the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling priests, and of cansing other 
priests residing on that gamakhétta to be speedily excluded from it, were sent ont to patrol all 
round it, It was only when the abseuce of other priests on that gamakAéiia had been reported, 
that the Aammavdchd relating to the consecration of a «md was read seven times with proper 
intonation, and that the ceremony of consecration was concluded. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, gongs and other masical instruments were sounded three times, and the populace 
were commanded to raise ashont of acclamation, In commemoration a? tho consecration 
of this sim& by the priests, who had received their upasampadé ordination in the 
udakukkkfpasimi situated on the Kalyani River, it received the appellation of tho 


Previous to the consecration of the Kalyini-sima, and also since the return of the (iéras from 
Sihaladipa after receiving their upasanpadd ordination there, the leading priesta, who were 
imbued with faith, learned, and able, had approached Riimadhipatirija and said to him thus: 
“ Mahirijs, it is, indeed, an anomaly that we, who have received both the pabbajjd and 
upasampadda forms of ordination of the Religion of Duddha, and practised all the precepts that 
have been enacted, should find our upasampadd ordination tobeimpure. We decire,. 
to receive the upasampeA ordination at the hands of these théras, and thius shall our 
ordination become pure.” To this Rimidhipatiraja thus replied: “Revererd Sirs, if any 
leading priests who are replete with faith, should, after investigating the ruling ‘of the Vinaya, 
that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their upasam pada 
ordinstion is impare, and should desire to receive the pure form of the upasampadd ordination 
at the hands of the fAcras, who have returned home after receiving such ordination at the hands 
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of the fr ity; who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahiviharn sect, 
I am not in « position to say to them: ‘ Do receive it," or to prevent them by saying; *Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinaya, that isin conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their spasampadd 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these thfras the form of the 
would not venture to urge them by saying: * Do receive it,’ The ruling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle, Do you investigate the Dhamma well," 
Then Ramadhipatirija thought thua: 


‘“The office of wpajjhdya is the basis of both the pabéajjd and the upesampadd forma of 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a fAéra. Bot these théras received their uparampada ordination this year only; and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of upayjkdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajhdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of wpajjhdya, who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upavempada ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihdra sect. After appointing such a one as upajjhdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upisampadd ordination, that has 
been handed down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, will be 
forded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these théras, who have 
returned from that island.” Accordingly, the King commanded that « search be made for such 
a priest, Then Parakkamabihasimithera anid :** Maharaja, there is a théra called Suvanna- 
sébhans. He received his wpusampadé ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahivihira sect, Ile is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jhaya. Mabdraja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dAwdlengar, has few 
desires, js easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sina, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
“Reverend Sir, when you visited Sthaladipa, in which simd were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you P Who was your upajjhdya, and who your 
kammavdchichariya ? -How many years have elapsed since you received your wpasampadé 
ordination in Sthaladipa ?" 

Suvannasébhagathéra replied thus to the King: “ Mahirija, in the udakukkhépasima 
situated on & mahAjataseara, called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
jnnumerable priesta, with Vanaratanamahithéra, ox-Mahisangharija, as my upajjhiya, 
and with Vijayabihu-saigheraija, who was formerly known as Réhulabhaddathéra, as 
my kammavachSchariya, I received my upasampadi ordioation. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.” The King was extremely delighted, and invited the (hfra 
to sesame the office of upajjidya in reapect of the priests desiring to receive the upasam padé 
ordination. The théra then said; ‘' Mahdrija, the théras of old, in whom homan passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries. Mabarija, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 


Immediately after the consecration of the amd, the prissta, who had faith, and were learned 
end able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upssampada ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
gneceasion of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
consecrated ins valid manner, and that a mahdthéra, who is qualified for the office of upajjhdya, 
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has been appointed, we are prepared to receive the Sthale form of the upasampedA 
ordination,” 

On the morning of Monday, the Sth day of the light half of the month Migastra, the 
King visited the EKalyainisima accompanied by the leading priests. The nine théras, 
together with the five young priests, and 5 vanpas$bhanathéra, who was qualified for the office © 
of upajjhdya, were invited and seated in the Kalydgisimi. Setting aside the leading pricsts, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sthala form of the upazampadd ordination, the King 
approached the théras, who had visited Sthaladipa, and having approached them, said to them 
thus: “ Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of receiving, at your handa, the Sihala 
form of the upasampadd ordination. Wouchsafe, Reverend Sirs, to confer such ordination 
on them.” 

To this the theras replied: “ Mahirija, we were sent by you to Sibaladipa, where we 
received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
gpiritual successors of the Mahivihdra sect. Mahiraja, previous to our receiving such ordination 
ai their hands the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa addressed us thus; ‘Reverend brethren, this is 
the enstom of the Sthala mahéthéras of old. Previous to the conferment of the upasampadd 
ordination on priesta, who have come from foreign countries, they are directed to make s con- 
feasion that they have become Isymen, to doff their priestly robe, to suffer themselves to be 
eatabliahed in the condition of laymen by accepting the gift of a white garb, and again, to 
become sdmanéras by receiving the padbajjé ordination, by accepting a gift of the priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ (It is only when all these 
tion in their capacity as sdmandras. Tt might be asked : What is the reason of such procedare P 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disciples, and, being dis- 
onlination, reckon their status from the date of their old one. This is not approved by us: 
hence the eustém described above. Therefore, if you, who are replete with faith, desire to 
yeceive the pure form of wpasampedé ordination, do you sat inaccordance-with the custom of the 
mahéthéras of Sthaladtps. If you comply, we shall be able to confer the wpasampaedé ordination 


on yon; butif you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with custom, we shall be 
unable to confer such ordipationon you.’ I[t was only when we had conformed ourselves to 


the custom of the maAdtAéras of Sthaladipa, that they conferred the upasampedd ordination 
on na.” 

Then the large number of leading priests said: “Reverend Sirs, sincé- you yourselves 
received the pure form of the upasampaedd ordination only after conforming to the custom of the 
wahéthéres of Sihaladipa, even in this wise, do we, who are replete with faith, desire to receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receive the pure form of the upasaspedé ordination after 
conforming ourselves to the custom of the mahéthéras of Sihaladips.” The théras, who had 
returned from Sthaladipa, being thus in concord with all the lending priests, the latter, headed 
by Dhammakittith¢ra, were eventually treated in socordance With the custom of the 
mahAthéras of Sthaladipa, and the upasampeda ordination was conferred on them, with 
Suvannasohansthéra as upajjhiys, and with the nine thérss, who had returned from 
Sihaladips, as Achariyas, the kammevich& being read by two of these théras in turn. 

On Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migastrs, which -was the first 
day of the conferment of the upasaripadd ordination, Ramidhipatirijs was present in person, 
and directed the preparation of a bounteous supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 
for consumption before or after noon, for the use of the (Aéras, who conducted the ordination 
ceremony, of the leading priests, who had been ordained, and of other leading priesta, who were 
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candidates for the ordination, For the purpose of eliciting thé acclamation of sddAwat the 
conclusion of each conferment of the upasampadié ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
masical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
and learned men were appointed to mote the number of priests that hud received the upasam- 
padd ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lampa 
wepe provided. It was near sonset when the King returned to his palace, 

(To be contimmed.) 


FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FR. D'PENHA. 
No. 15. — The Parrot's Tale and the Maind's Tale.! 

Once upon atime there was a king who had an only son, the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education, 

VYhen he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father's house. 

After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got a ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sailwith her, Now,when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a pépaf (parrot) at home, which be would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife: —“ Obdear! I left my parrot bebind me at 
home.” 

This put the princess in mind of her maind, which she, too, had forgotten at the time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: —‘* Yes, dear, I, too, have left my maind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me,” 

They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her maind4, and again set sail. Afters 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there. 

When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : —“ My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I should like to see my maini married to your parrot, and 
I am sure they will like it.” 

“Very well,” said the prince; “we have only to put them into one cage, and they will be a 
married couple. What more is necessary to be done? " The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the maind, and put them into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked so long afid so fiercely, that they plucked each other's feathers to such an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 

The following, morning the prince took them some food, but be was astonished when he 
saw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the main& 
said :-— | | 

“Listen, O king, tomy story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enough he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuonsly Isid-ont table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ honse. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his tren 
sure, and, as is always the case, bis friends all abandoned him. The poor prince hed now barely 
anything left to maintain himeelf on, and he thonght he would go to his wife's house, 
where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 


i [A novel raion of m very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol. XXL p. 874 should have been 
sumbered 14. — Ev.] 
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welcome. 

“The prince lived in his wife's house for several months, when he again thought of his 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that he wished to take his wife with him. The father-in- 
law had no objection; on the contrary he gave them plenty of money, and moreover offered to 
send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them. The prince, however, accepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him, 

“On the way they had to pass a foresi,and he took this opportunity to rob his wife. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem. They had passed o well, and the prince said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some water from it, but the princess offered to go and fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — ‘You will do well to remove all the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested mii thieves and rogues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you.’ 

“The princess thought her husband's advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water, The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one létdh which she drank herself, and stooped to draw 
a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw her into the well, where she 
remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and went back to her father's 
house, Her father asked her what was the matter, and why she came back in that state. 
She never said a word against her husband, but said that she had been robbed by thieves in 
the jungle, and did not know what had become of her husband. 

“The prince, after throwing his wife into the well, bundled up all her jewellery, money, and 
whatever else he could, and went to his own home. Once there, he again joined his wild friends 
and ate and drank with them, til! he had once more squandered all his wealth, as well as his 
wife's jewellery and rich garments, which had brought him an immense gum of money. When 
everything had been disposed of, bis friends, who saw he was sliding into poverty, aguin left 
him, and would not so moch as even speak to him. What is a man to do in such 
cireumstantes F 

“He thought to himself; ‘My wife is dead. I must go and tell some tales to my. father-in- 
law, and so aqueeze some more money out of him, or how shall I live?’ 

“So thinking he started immediately for his father-in-law’s house. After a tiresome 
journey he reached it, but to his utter embarrassment he saw his wife standing ata window 
of the palace. In shame and confusion he retraced his steps, but bis wife, who was very kind- 
hearted and pitied his condition, called out to him, and said: "Come in, dear, come in. Why 
do you turn back? There is nothing surprising in your behaviour. Such occurrences are not 
very rare.” 

“The prince, though quite ashamed and confused, again went and lived for some time 
with his wife at ber father's house, Afew months afterwards he again told his father-in-law 
that he wished to go home with his wife. His father-in-law allowed them to go with the greatest 
pleasure, again giving an immense sumof money, besides jewellery and garments to the princess. 
This time, however, the prince took his wife home in safety, and having given up his extrava- 
gance and bad society, lived with his wife in peace and prosperity.” 

And then ine maind ended her story with this moral: “ Such, O king, is the charkotar 
of husbands, and you can now imagine to yourself the reason of my being im the position 
you see me.” 

When the maind had finished her story, the parrot said: “You have listened to the 
maind’s talo, O king, which teaches us that husbands are bad; but waft one moment, and listen 
to my story, which will shew you that wives are no better than their husbanda, " 

“Very well," said the prince; “out with what you have to say. " 
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The parrot (ptpaf) then began :— 

“Listen, O king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wits, It came to pass that the husband had to go to a distant country for employment, 
aud there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife waa day and night visited 
by 8 paramour, with whom she ate and drank and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might expect bim on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it ber husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; bat when he reached his house, to his great regret he found his 
wife sick. Of course, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person. 


“During the day she sents message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic bosiness himself on secount of 
his wife's illness, being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 

“Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the diékait at the dead of night wes about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 

“*] will not rob the house to-night, bat will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does,” said the ddéait to himself, and went quictly after her, 

“She went on and on fore long while till she came to her paramour'’s house, which ‘she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed!? Thinking ho was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she sho@k him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make him apenk for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts; but before going away she thought : —* Well, weil 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kisa you for perhapa the Inst time." 

“ Bot as she put her lips to the corpse it opened ita mouth and bit off her nose! 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was ot a loss to know what to do; forhow could she 
go home without a nose? What would ber husband and her neighbours say? What answer 
was she to give when questioned about her nose? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
ret-uced her steps homewards. 

“On her way there was a hat in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told ber 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem :— 

“*Go home," she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying,‘ My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose," When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you!" 

“ Having taken the old woman'andvice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
haskend, who was still faat asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : —‘ My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose!" It 
was marly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
Commaqnante great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderfal story of a husband 





© The original expression for these words are: pin 18 midsld nit, M12 Parmdebrintn bA‘Ket dhdrle, dad 
tS méld; the Literal meaning of which in: ‘' bat he waa not aaloop, God sent him a punislment, and he died,” 
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biting off his wife’s nose! When the neighbours saw her they assumed she was telling the truth, 
and some of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate | 
Accordingly, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate's Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side F 

“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the dikait, who had 
watched his wife on ber night's excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistratet 
and aaked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing, with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his house, 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant come out of the 
house and goto her paramour's; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed her 
quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of ber paramour, who was killed by the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman's hut, whoadvised herto play the trick which 
had brought the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his request he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still inits mouth! The magistrate ordered the part of the 
nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife, and 
it fitted her exactly ! 

“The magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence of death passed 
dékait was handsomely rewarded by ber hnsband, and went away, and ever thereafter left off 
rcbbing. 

“Sach, O king, isthe character of women. Judge for yourself the reason for the plight I 
am in." 

When the prince had heard the stories of the maind and the parrot, he saw there was a great 
deal of truth in both the stories! But at the end hegot them both reconciled, and they then all 
lived happily together :— the prince and the princess; and the parrot and the maind, 
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hired for as long a period as five days simply to 
guard pregnant woman against this latter person. 


THE EVIL EYE. 
With reference to Note B on page 168, Vol. 


XXI, ante, it ia worthy of remark that similar 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It is 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 
at a child or animal and says how well or 
beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This 
ia called [i-sin*-bya, ie. 
it). The evil eye can be averted by a string 
called let-p‘we (or armlet,) tied round the arm 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women 
to protect the child within them. In the latter 
case, however, it is called mf-yat lel-p'we, ita more | 
especial function being to protect against a hob- 


“man-magic falla (to | 





age. The use ofa string as an amulet is also 
known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by the 
following extract from Appendix IV. to my 
Eveay on the Language of Southern Chine and ils 
Ajinities : — 


“Four or five days after the birth of a child it 
is duly initiated into the clan and plaeed ender 
(called khunAlting) is tied round ite wrist for a 


few days; aa a sign to all evil spirits that the child 
1s under the latter's protection.” 


» Berwarnp Hovearos. 


* Also *ndk-ein’ ‘mouth-magic’ and let-in ‘band-magis.’ Another expression is dn-lyd. si, 
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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF JATILAVARMAN, 
BY V. VENEAYYA, M.A.; BANGALORE, 
HE original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at 
Madras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 24 (Qladras 
Museum Plate No, 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-platea 
which had been lent to Dr. Hultzsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 


The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring 11)” by 4)", strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about $3" and which is j" thick. The weight of the seven plates 
is 323} tolas aud that of the ring 11}; total 3399 tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issued without it. Each of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, 90 as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and the remaining five on both sides. 

The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit langoage and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of the inscription ts in 
the Tami] language and the Vattelutta uv Chéra-Pandya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
Dr. Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is s list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inseription which are written in the Grantha charecter:— 








Line 33. ka-bhimi. 1:.. ec J from Bhirgzava 
. 36  bhdmi. Line 56. hanes: 
. f kola-dhana, Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra, 
, 42. | » 57. 
“ arnvinda-mukha, . Yajiia-vidyai. 
» 44. Earavandapu. 2 sistra, 
,, 466. évamidi-vikrama. . Sujjata-Bhatta. 
, 48. Mano-darstita-mirgga. Ps ‘Stivara-mamgala. 


ees t Taoioks-sOdhannd anni. 
from Pandya-nathan 

r, 50f. fo paramavaishvavan, 

» 82.  riijya-varsha. 

ne 53. niliormnin. 


» 61f. sarvra- scarikise, 
he 2. Pandya. 

4 76, mra-hisana. 

» ‘Of, vadya-gtya-samgita, 





¢ karmma. » @. Waidya-kula. 
mah ide. » oF. Vira. 
Sabdiili. « 81. Dhirataran Mirtti, 
a. DOs 1 grima. » O44. mrn-disana, 
. Vidya-dévatai. » 82%. Arikésari, 


The historical introduction (ll. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tami! poetry, riz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Vattelutta 
alphabet that have been hitherto published, are the Tiranelli plates of Bhiskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared i in a former number of this Journal,’ and the three inscriptions mentioned hy 
Dr. Haltgsch in the introdnetory remarks to his paperon those plates (ante, Vol. XX. p. 287). 


ee Ss 
1 ante, Vol. XX. pp. 35-02. Mr. 8. M. Naptin Siutri has poblished bis own version of this grast in the 
September number of Vol. LX of the Christian College Magazine. Tho following misreadings in it may be noted as 


the most important :-— 
Line 1. Set Amachchar for érih @ EA Pikkarag. 


ta a. ituppattirim oF pAlppatt-Arim. 
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The alphabet employed in the subjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others, 
In the latter, the individual characters have a tendency to slant towards the lef, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of | 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India te which thesv inscriptions severally belong. The ose of Sanskrit ords 
and Grantha characters ia very common in the Pindya grant, while in the foar others mostof the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Drividian forms and are written in the Vatteluttn alphabet. In_ 
the Intter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example ¢, , r and n, while in the 
former they are not quite round. It is not possible to eny which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate soureo of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 





characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. From other Pandya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vatteluttu, the Tami] alphabet was 
also used in the Pagdya kingdom. ‘The former was probably imported from the Chéra king-— 
dom and the latter from the Chéla country. As the earlier Pandya inseriptions, like the p sent | 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character, and the liter ones, — like the stone inserip-— 
plate grant of Kulaétkhara-Piindya,— in the Tamil alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it was the former that was originally nosed in the Pandya kingdom, The latter was probably — 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tiraiinasambandar and Tirunivok- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Chola conquest, The forms which the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the ‘Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pandya grant also throws some light on the Vatte- 
juttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their left margins. The namber on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbols for four, fie, siz and seven seem to be closely wllied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tamil inscriptions, while those for ono and ¢wo do notexhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian nomerals. The investigation of the i in 
of the Vatteluttn numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vaticluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vattelattn alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himsclf os follows on this question (Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vattelutta is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most poinis of resemblanee,"2 A comparison of the 
Vattelutta characters with the Tamil-alphubet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chéla country and in other Tamil- districts, yields the following resolts:—The symbols for 
a6. 4 land / are almost the same in both, while those for a, dé, u, ti, o, ky a, ch, Ps, Y, eT 


Line 2. do digattil jor Bitusttil. 

» & Servrarangtig ,, Gannerad-Kide. 

oe of. Mahguerrhlum ae modogiire vila, 

oor «=e WOR podippadiy for rao tifra® )radiy. 

» 9 arufkkadaviya for knda-kkadariys. 

eo Il. kejokkom » kelukkom. 

» |. orithag » Or-Ctiernl. 

ow 2S. kd » kinam po. 

» 2%. vil chebila and paisiyar for vilakkil aad TAgRiyrE. 

o Sl. Bia vaitti kai for Attnisttidai, 

we a, adichchu o Slikin. 

SS. ~~ Makal and |éuri for mavagal and i-iiri. 

+» 29. ponpinads and Madaippalli for unnigrea and Malaiysmpalli. 
Sat. Nvlatinganadfidradey for Sladirn Karaififagir sabha. 
0 3h yibte Ainamandarni manachchuppotti for nirra-niymbatt-Al-arai kiléa popgi- 
» S$3f. founda for Karaifiéal gir sabha, 

The sewen small lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. 
‘Jouth-Indign Paleography, 2od edition, p. 51. 
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and » are not quite dissimilar, and those for i, ¢, ai, ®,¢ and x do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the virdmas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of » dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the virdmas either in the Jews’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, — if the 
copies published in the MadrasJournal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII, are faithful, — as 
well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tami! inscriptions, we find that the rtrdmas are some- 
dimes marked only in the oldest.ones.? If the marking of the viréma had the same history in 
the Vattelutta script.as it seems to have had in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 

Of the Pandya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established ty varions facts. According to some versions of the 
Mahdbhdrata, Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pigdya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South. The Buddhist king Abéka refers to the Pindyas in one of his eidicts.® The late 
Dre. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was.a Pindya king who had sent an ambas- 
andor to the emperor Augustus of Rome." From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the Pindya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, thongh no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tattukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkei, Kayal, Kallimédn (Point Calimere), Komari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pamban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.’ Kialidisa, the great dramatist, 
refera to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces. overran by Haghn in his tour of 
conquest. ‘The astronomer Varihamihira refers to this kingdom in his Jirihateawhata® 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikétin 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pindyas among others.!° The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pindyns. The inscription of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pindya army in the battle of Mannaikudi." The Chalu- 
kyas. — Western os well as Kastern, — and the Bashtrakita kings sometimes boast in their 
inseriptions of having conquered the Pindyas. It was, however, with the Chéras and 
the Chdjas that the Pindya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘three 
kingdoms’ of the South,!? and were constantly at feud with one another. Each of the kings 
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$ Compare Dr. Holtasch's South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol TL. pp. 113 and 147; Madrasa Christian College 
Mayarine, Vol. VIIE. pp. 99 and 273. “2 
“® This in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pindya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
Mahibhirata, Dr, Caldwell (History of Tinnevelly, p. 13) eays that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Ganakfit versions of the epic state that Arjana’s bride belonged to the Pipdya family, while most of the northern 
Ganskrit versions state that ber father was the king of Manipora. # ante, Vol. ¥, p. 272. 
a History of Tinnerelly, p. Ti. Captain Tufoellin hus Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern Jadia, Part IT. p 2, enye 
that the emall insignificant Homan copper caine foam in and arvand Madara in such large nombers and belonging to 
types different from thone discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place, Mr. Sewell in hie fiefs of Antiquities, Vol, L p. 201, seme to have first started thie 
ry toexplain the discovery of the amall Homan ecine, 
"| Seo ante, Vol. XITI. p. 330 &. and Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, pp, 17-22. 
© Raghuvarhia, iv. 40. ¥ Der, Bares ation, iv.16. * See ante, Vol. VIL. p.245. 
2 ante, Vol. VIL- p. 276; the reading of the first line of MJate iv. first side, ia not Mannaiku[sarhlgrdme an the 
, text has it, but Mannaidufi-grim?. = | | i 
13 Por the Western Chalukys conquest of the Papdyna eee Dr. Fleet's Kanarese Dynarties of the Bombay Previs 
gi and 29. Only one of the Réshtrakits kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the Pipdyas. For 


t y : a, a " 2 
the meters Chalakya conquest see South-Indian Iuscriptions/ Vol. 1. p. 51. 


8 In Tamil the phrase mip-aratar, ‘the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chéra, the Chile and the Phy 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions méos-rdyar, and in Kanaress ones muiru-rdyaru are used to mean the sam: vs 
sae Sowth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 111, note &. same three Kings 


of any one of these dynasties often called himself ‘the destroyer’ of the other two kingdoms," 
As the history of the Chéras is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chéla history to fall upon. The Chila king Parantaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhuraintaka, ‘the destroyer of Madura,’ Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Bipa 
king Hastimalla reports that Parintaka I. conquered Raéjasithha-Pandya’*® One of the 
gimndsons of the same Chola king was also called Madhurintaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 

Aditya-EKarikala, “contended in his youth with Vira-Pandya,’"® and another great-grandson, 
Ko-Rajokesarivarman alias Bajarajadéva, “deprived the Seliyas (i.e. the Pindyas) of their 
splemlour.”"7 Intwo of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 3, 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No, 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11), the conquest of the Pandyas is 
mentioned along with that of Béramén, the Chéra king, and in one of them (No, 59, paragraph 
3), it is sail that both of them were defeated in Malai-niidu, Perhaps this shows that the Chéra 
king aud the Pandyas anited together in opposing Rajarija, The son of the Inst-named 
Chala king, Ki-Parakésarivarman alias Rajéndra-Chéladéva, was also called Madhurintaka.? 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madora 4ézdr, containing the legend 
BaAjaraja, and the Chéls inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Pandya country,!® 
almost establish the Chéla conquest. Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Report (Madras G. O. 
dated Gth August 1992, No. 544, Public) mentions several Pandya princes, Of these, 
MAnibharana, Vira-Kérajla, Sundara-Pindya, and Lankésvara alies Vikrama-Pandya, 
who lad uulertaken an expedition against Vikramabahu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chila king KO-BAjakésarivaman alias Bajadhirajadéva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch's 

list); Wira-Késarin, the son of Srivallabha, was a contemporary of Ké-Rijakésarivarman 
alias Wira-RAjéndradéva I. (No, 14 of the list). A third Chéja king, No. 18, Parakésa- 
rivarman alice Vira-Rajéndradéva II., whom Dr. Hultzsch identities with the Eastern 
Chalukyn Euléttungs-Chéda I1., is reported “to have cat off the nose of the son of Vira- 
Pandya, to have given Madura to Vikrama-Pandya, and to have cut off the head of Vira- 
Pagdya.”’ In the inaeriptions of the Chéla king Rajarijadéva, found at Tanjore and else- 
where, the Pandyas are always mentioned in the plural number (‘Seliyar, Pindyar). An 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot district, reports that Euléttunga-Chéla conquered ‘the five Pindyas."™ The defeat 
of ‘the tive Paydyas’ is also referred to in the historical introduction of the inscriptions of Ké- 
Hajakésurivarman alias the emperor Srl-Kualéttuiga-Chiladéva (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. 

No. 58, and anfe, Vol. XXI. p. 286), who was evidently identical with the Kuléttuiga- 
Chila of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word Pafichavan, ‘one of the five,’ is 
used in inscriptions as wellas in Tamil literature as a title of the Pandya kings. It may, 

therefure, be cunvluded that very often, 1f not always, there were five Pandya princes 








I 





iM The aeala of Pandya ae grants, of which two are cow known, aod published in Sir Walter Elliot's Coins 
of Southern Jndia, — one belonging to the large Tiruppiivanam gract and the other to the "' Madacolam " grant, — 
contain the following emblems: — two fish, a tigerand a bow, The fish wasthe Pipdya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow, the Chija and the Ohéra emblema, is meant to indicate that the kings who ime) these grants, 
conquered the Chiles and the Chéras, In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate grants, published 
in the Archeological Surrey of Southern India, Vol. IV. ouly the tab and the tiger are mentioned. Tha bow, which 
mnit hare bev there, bas evidently bed titsinkbe for something else. Some of the Chija coins aleo contain these 
three emblems; «9. No. 152 of Bir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern Tudia, whose lagend bas been read by Dr. 
Hultasch os (fangai-konda Chilah (ante, Vol. XXI, p, $23), and Nos. 153 and 154 of the same, whose legends are Sirf: 
Reijtudral and Uttama-Chilah, reapectively. 

4 Salem Manual, Vol, IL p. 378 (verse 11). M South-Indian Inecriptiona, Vol. I. p. 112. 

TT ibid. pp. 65 and 95. 
1 Lines 57 f. of the large Leyden grant (Arch@ological Survey of Southern India, Vol, IV. p. 205), and South. 
Indian Inacriptions, Vol. I. p, 112, 

© Mr. Sewell’s Liste of Antiquities, Vol. I. pp. 286 and 287; Oaldwell’s History of TNnnevelly, p. 29. Tn one of 
the Tanjore anjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II. No. 86) Piggi-vida ia otherwise called RAjerkja- 
matjalam. This confirms RAjarija's conquest of the Pindyas. 

™ South-Indian Jnecriptions, Vol. I. p. 168, 
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ruling af the same time2! Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern Indm we 
meet with Pindya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
‘must belong to some of the later kings. Among these may be mentioned Sundara, Vira, 
Vikrams, Kulas$khara and Parakrama, Marco Polo mentions a “Sonder Boandi™ of the 
Pindya dynasty," who may be identical with the Sandara-Pigdya of the inscriptions, Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
foudatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names ‘Sundara-Pindiyan (Sundara-Pandya), 
Vira-Pindiyan (Vira-Pandya) and Kulasézaran (KulasSkhara), are not infrequently met with 
in the dizdrs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend ‘Saumarakdligalan (1-e. 
in Sanskrit, Samarakélihals),” a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Piudya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as Kafichipura 
where an inscription, dated during his reign, is fonnd,and contains the Saka date L3v1 expired.2* 
From this inscription we learn that he was also called Puvantkavirag (s. ¢, in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavira), a name which is likewise found on coins® Coins, bearing the legends 
Kachehi-ralanyguim Peruwin® Elldntalaiy-dnda” Jagavira-Rdinan,™ Kaliynga-Rdiman2 
Séra-kula-R{d*]mag, and Pitala* are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Madura, and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coing.? From certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, anid 
whish are roferred to in Dr. Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties of the Bowhay Presidency, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of Pandya chiefs ruling in the North as fendatorics of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, somo member of the Pandya dynasty of Madura. 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality ; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Pindyadiva,™ Vira-Pandyadéva™ and Vijaya-Pindyadéva™ were ruling the Nonambavadi 


“% The Kaliagaifu-Parani (eanto xi. verse 69) mentions five Pandya princes who had twen defeated by 
Knldttuiga-Chita. This king was, a0 has been shown by Mr. Kanaskasabbai Pillai (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 338) and 
Dr, Fleot (ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 F), identical with the Eastern Chalakya Kuléttuaga-Chigadéya [ (Saka 995 to 1034), 
and it ia very probable that it is thia dofeat of the Pandya that is referred to in the Chidambaram inscription 
and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. — 

Dr, Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, p. 35, But see ante, Vol, XXI. p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
Bundara-Pinjya is calculated from misterials supplied by Dr. Hultesch. We bave thos obtained the date of one of 

34. Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, Noa. 144 and 135. 

% Dr. Halteschs Proyrese Report for February to April 1990, Madras G. O. dated 4th May 1890, No. 355, 
re Bh Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, No. 133. i ibid. No. 145. 

st This ia the reading of the legeod on Elliot's No. 135 suggested by Dr. Hultasch (ante, Vol. 2X1. p. 324) who 
ascribes. tt to Sundara-PAnrj ya. The Rer. J. E. Tracy of Tirumangalam, in hia paper on Paépdya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, had read Elli-nagaraiy-Aan. 

a8 Bir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, No.16. This legend bas beon read by Mr. Tracy. 

ws Mr. Tracy's Pandyan Coins, No. 4, and Elliot's No. 147, In an inscription of the Jambukiérarn temple on the 

and of Stiraagam (ante, Vol. XXL. p. 121) Sundara-Pindys is called Laaei-delpa-lustana-dutiga- Rima, ‘= second 
and in intended to denote the mme Pintya King- | ee 

se Mr. Tracy's Pandyas Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

m ihid. No. lL. The legend on No. 129, Plate iv. of Sie Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India has been read 
Korkai-Gadar. But the correct reading seems to be : — [1-] Sind [2.} du ko- [8-] main}. Stolda means ‘the Chile 
coats.” * One who conqaered the Chila coustry would be an appropriate biruda fora Pandya king. In the Tirs 
radkunrat inscription, pablished in the Archwological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. Sandara-Pinjya has the 
li “tone who is pleased to distribute the Chils country,’ which has been F : 











Cr See ieee E. Loventhal in his Ooins of Tinaaestiy (p. 7) says that "there must hare been ts Hetioct 2 

| . seer. Korkai and one in. Madurs, nod there wore several branch lines, especially of the Ms Ta “ipa 

See ciel nse bad the elepbaat sod tbe betlle-axe as their royal marks, probably besacas thay ware sly rebated 

to each other,” Ho adds (p- 8) that, later om, “the Madura Pigdyas chose the fish mark as thoir dynastic emblem, 
De, Fleet's Kanarese Dynastics of the Bombay Presidency, p- 5. M ibid. p. 52. ™ ibid. p. 58. 
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Thirty-two thousand as oontemporaries of the Western Chilukya kings Vikramiditya V1. 
Simésvara II]. and-Jagadékemalla I[. respectively, A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna (‘Sake 1175), refers to “the Piodyas who shone at Gutti."™ The Hoyssja 
king Ballila Il. “restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him.” The kingdom referred to consisted of Uchchatgi, — part of the Konkapa, — 
and the districts of Banavasi and Panutgal,”’ 

So much of the Pandya history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary 
authorities. We shall now see what Tami] literature has to eay on this dynasty. The 
following are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light on 
Pandya history: — Tiruvilutyddalpurdgam, Periyapurdnam, Potiuppétiu and Purappat{u. 
The boundaries of the Pindya kingdom are thus laid down in Tami] works:— the river 
Veljairu to the north; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the sonth; the sea to the east; and ‘tha 
great highway" to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river Vellirn is the one which 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, passes through the Pudukkéttai state, and enters the 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway" with the 
Achchankévil poss. This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pindya kingdom, The Pipdya king is often called Korkatydli, ‘the ruler of Korksi.’ From 
this fact it may be concluded that Kopkai was once the Pindya capital: In later times the 
seat of the government was certainly End@al (i.¢. Madara). The Tiruvilaiyddalpuréram® is 
an account of the divine sports of Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes to 
give « history of thattown and ite kings from very early times, It also furnishes a list of 
Pandya kings, most of the names in which sound ‘more like birudas than actual names. Whether 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not bean possible 
to determine from a lack of ancient Paalys inscriptions, It is almost certain that there are 
some historical facts contained in it. But they are so mach mixed up with myths and legends 
that it is ot present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter, The 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the sabjoined inscription refers to victories gained by some 
of the ancient Piggys kings over Indra, Varana and Agni, and reports that the garland of 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pacdya kings, and that some of them survived the 
great Kalpa. Some ot the chapters of the Tiruvilaryddalpurdaam describe the futile attempts 
made by Indra to destroy the Pindya capital, Madura, One of these consisted in inducing 
Varog to flood the city and drown it under water, A great deluge is said to have occurred 
daring the reign of the Paodya king Kirtivibhishana, after which Siva re-created Madura aa 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to in the present inseription by the words maAd. 
balp-dpad-uttarishu, Again, in tho chapter headed Varagusanukku=chchivalékan=gdltiya padalam 
(“the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of Siva”), the then reigning 
king Varaguga-Pindya (a said to have gained a victory over the Chola king. In the 18th 
verse of this chapter, tho Chdla king ia desoribed as Néri=pporuppan, and his army denoted by 
the expression Ki//i-snai. It is not impossible that it was the Chéla king E6-EKkij]i who is 
spoken of as having been defeated by Varaguga-Pandya. This Chéle king is mentioned in the 
large Leyden grant and the copper-plate inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijaydlaya, The Kaliagattw-Parapi also mentions him, though not by name." 

a en ne as Ae Nagi wa tad = ogden Bt ee 


M ibid. p. 73. | ibid. p. 63. ® History of Tinnerelly, p. 24 f. M See note 12, bore. 
De, Caldwell, in the Introduction (p. 139) to the second edition of his Comparative Grammar of the Draridian 


Languages, says that this purine was very probably tranalated from Sanskrit at the request of Ativirarims-Pipdya, 

the poet king of Madara, and that it dates from the lth ceatury. To this Pinjya king ia generally attributed the 

composition of the ‘Lamil poem called Naitedan (Naishadba); soe the remarks on pp. 144, of the Introduction to the 
Comparative (frammir aa regards the other literary productions of this king. 

4. [Tn verse 18 of the chapter headed Irdia-plrampariyam, ho is deworibed ae follows : tam madand »[ragar- 

: . kondar-avan, ‘ be, who, walking alone, seized the jewel ‘of the Uragns (NAgas).’ In Papdit V. Bimindd- 








That Varaguna-Pindya was historical personage, is shewn by the same Bina grant, which 
reports that the Gahga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Am#ghavarsha, defeated 

16 Pandya king Varagugs in the battle of Bri-Purambiya (not ‘Sripura, as it is on page 378 
of the Salem Manual, Vol. II.). 8ri-Purambiyo has probably to be identified with the village 
called Tira-Porambiyam in Sundaramiirti-Niyanir’s Téedram, sod Porambayam in Tiru- 

Anasambandar's Tévdram, The exact place occupied by K6-Kkilli in the Chola genealogy, is 
pot known, The two inscriptions which mention the early Chéjs kings, say that Karikila, Kd- 
Chchathkanpin and Ké.Kkilli belonged totheChéla family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikila first and K6-Exkil|i last, while the Bina insoription mentions Ké- 
Kkilli first and Ké-Chchamkay last. The Kaliagattu-Parayi mentions K4-Kkilli first and 
Earikila last. Thus the three authorities for Chile history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may donbt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chdla inscriptions alone, There is only one 
Varagans mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pindya kings.“ Consequently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Piodya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Varaguoa-Pindya of the Bina inscription with the Varagupa of the Tiruvifaiyédalpurdnam. 
This purdna has a chapter“ which describes how the ‘god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bins-Bhadra with a letter to Séramap Perumal, the Chara king, who was 4 contemporary 
of the Saiva devotee Sundaramarti-Mayapir, The letter directed the Chéra king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Periyapurdpam which gives an account of the life of Séramén Perumal.“ In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take ‘the god at Madura’ to mean the Piindya king. If thia suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chéra king was vassal of the Pindya. From the Tirnvilai- 
yddalpurdnam we also learn that the old college (4aagam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Vathéaiékhara-Pindys, and waa provided with a miraculous seat (palagat) by 
the god Sundaréévara.“ 

The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pindya history, is the 
Periyapurdnam. The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of ‘Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty-three devotees was Medumérap, o Pigdya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of Melvéli.*- This is probably Tinnevelly (Tiranelvéli), As the battle was 
fought in the Pindya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
invader from the North or from Ceylon, We are told that he married a danghter of the Chola 
king, whose name ia not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by religion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart, sent for the great Tirufiinasambandar, who succeeded in 
converting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculous cure of his malady, whieh 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression spon. The date of this Pandya king and, with 
it, that of Tirofiinasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell's identification” 
of this king, who waa also called Sundara-Pindya, with Marco Polo's “ Sonder Bandi” In in- 
correct, and that the three great Saive devotees Tirnidnasambandar, Tirunavukkaraiyar anil 
Snndaramiirti-Nayanir must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however, 








at Bip Walter Etliot, in his Coins of Southern-India, p. 123 f. has published «ix lists of Pandya kings, In the 
fret, two kings are mentioned with the name Varageps, while each of the other fite mentiona only one king of that 
ae Tirumugatingodutts pacilam, p- gosof the Madras edition of 1838, 

44 Chapter 27 of the Madras edition of 1854. — 

4 Saaga-ppalagai ands po'alam, chapter 51 of the Madras odition of 1888. ; 

4 Nele’ti eepra nigra lir-Nedumuiran, ‘Nedami rag, whose fortune was constant (and) who gained (the battle uf} 
Nelvéli,” ocours in terse 8 of the Tiruti wdattogat, which contains & list of the cixty-three devotecs af Siva, and whivh 


on ae 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in the great temple at Tanjore.* The Perigapurdsam 
informs us that one of the Chéla kings ruled also over the Pindya kingdom. This was the 
Saiva devotee Ko=Cheheigat-Chéla-Nayanir, who was also called Senganar.“” The same king 
is, ag stated above, mentioned in the lange Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Chola king 
Vijayilaya. His conquastof one of the Chéra kings is described in a small work called Kalavali- 
afryadu, the text and translation of which have been published in this Journal (ante, Vol, 
XVIIL. pp. 258-265), ‘The Periyepurdsam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramirti-Niyanir refers in his Téedram to one at Napnpilam in the 
Tanjore district,° and Sundaramiirti's predecessor, Tiruiiinasambandar, to another at Tiru- 
Ambar,” This last reference furnishes us with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Séramiin Perumil, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 

Another of the Tami! works which may be of nse to the student of Pandya history, is 
the Pattuppdtiu (i.e, “the tem poems’), As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by different members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
ulready been made, Of these, two are dedicated to Nedufijeliyan, a Pindya king. The first 
of these two, called Madurai-kkdaji, was composed by Marudanir of Maigudi, and the second, 
called Nedunaleddai, by Nakkiranaér, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alanganam by the Pindya king against the Chéra and the Chéla kings and 
some minor chiefs." Some of the anceators of Neduiijeliyan are alao incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Vadimbalambaninra-Pindiyan according to the commentary. 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a birwda, Another of 
the ancestors of Nedniijeliyan was Pal-yiga-dalai-mudo-kudami-Peruvaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of. As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a ‘mere mention 
of his name. 

The last of the Tami] worl above enumerated, as being of some uso to sindents of Pandya 
history, 1a the Purappa/f{u. This work is unpublished, aud consequently, the historical valoe 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely, The Puroppdtin is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-Alaiganam,™ which is referred to in the Madurai-kkéiji. Mr. P, 
Sundaram Pillai, M. A. of the Maharaja's College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol, [IX of the Madras Christian College Mayatine, to another work 
called “ Hraiyanar Agapporul.” This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Wakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of s Pandya king who is called Arikésari, Varédaya, Pardikoia and 
Vichiri, and mentions among his conquests “ Vilinjam (near Trivandram), Kotter (near Nagercoil}, 
Naraiyaru, Chévoor, Kadaiyal, Anukodi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history, Their contents, however, 
have not been appreciated, because we havenot had the means to test their usefalness, It js 
important hereto note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, be consulted to 
elucidate some of the points in Pindya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 

As T have already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 
these, the first invokes Brahman, the second Vishna and the third Siva. This might be taken as 
an indication of the non-sectarian creed of the reigning king. Ags, however, he has the Biruda 





48 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Nos. 88 and 4t. 
«9 Tepna ntyeulsg~biia Beigandr, ' Seiganiir who became a Pipgya and raled the world,’ oscura in verse 11 of 
the TWruttondattogai, | 

® Pago 14 of the Madras edition of 1884, Page 169 of the same. 

" The following are the names of the minor chiefs (Furu- nila-magner) mentioned on page 189 of Pandit V. Simi. 
abtatyay tees: Babee wot ree prone tsine tyGrag, Iroagé-Voumién and Porunag. me Pane ill ct escce 

Page 239 same; io the test of the poem i (p. 180, line 769) Pal-éMlai-mada-kudumi once | = 
@ See note f on page 189 of the same, a te itidiioniabioa 
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parnma-Vaishoaya, ‘the most devoted follower of Vishna,’ in line 51, and as, in], 35 £, he is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishou, we have to understand that the king, thongh a 
worshipper of Vishgu, was not intolerant towards other religions, The fourth verse deserihes 
the Pandya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refera to Maravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘destroyer of the Pallavas * (Pallave-bhan- 
jona). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tami! portion is dated during the 
surentecnth year of the rvign of Nedufijadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Nedutijadiiyan 
denote the ame individual and are synonymous, Jeftla is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil 
Sadsiyap (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to Siva.* The adjective Netto 
may qualify the word sedi, and the name would then mean ‘one whose matted hair is long.’ 
Hut it is more probablo that Nedwm has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Pandya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-kkaaji, a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Negiyép. Nedumaran of the Perryapurdnam 
and Nedufjeliyap of the Pultuppajfa are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If tranalated, these two names might mean ‘the tall Pandya.” The names Nedumiran, 
Neduiijeliyan and Nedudjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is-almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we - possess 
no muterials for their identification, In the present inscription, the king Neduijadaiyan ts 
called Tennap, Vanavan and Sembiyap- Tennavan or Tennan, ‘the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pandya kings in Tamil inseriptiona and literature. , Vinavan and Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Chéra and Chéja kings, respectively. The fact that this Pandya king 
assumed the Chéra and Chila titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, af least, 
believed to have doneso. A similar fact in connection with Chola history is revealed by 
the title Mummudi-Chola, which was assumed by one at least of the Chéla kings. Mummudi- 
Chile means ‘the Chija king who wore three crowns, viz, the Chéra, the Chola andthe Pindya 
erowns,®? After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inseription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Valjar,™ Vinnam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyag and puts him to flight in the battles af 
Ayiravéli, Ayiror® and Pugaliyor. The Pallavas and Kérajas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated, The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils, The whole of Koigu is then subdued, and “‘the noisy 
dram suunds his (i. ¢. the king's) name throughout Kaikabhtimi.”’ The king enters Eanjivaya- 
ppérair, and builds a temple “ resembling a hill” to Vishno, The ruler of Vén is then con- 
quered and put to death ; his town of Vilifiam, “ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanki,"’ is destroyed, and “ his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country’ captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with o stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandsapuram. 
(88 a facsimile of the seal of the Tiruppiraram copper-plate grast, a transcript anil translation of which are pub- 
lished in the Archoological Surrey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 21-38, is given on page 123 of Sir W. Elliot's 
Comma of Southern India. It contains a Sanskrit inscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. Inu line 18 of 
the first plate of the inscription occurs the Tamil form of this name, tT. Smjairarman, aod in line li, the abtunl 
name of the king, Kulas(kharadéva. © See note 14, abore. 
$8 In the Tiruppiivayam copper-plate grant the name Velldér-kurachchi oocurs twice (Archaeological Surrey of 
Southern Initia, Vol. 1V. p. 28, Plate xia, lines 3 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word kucuchchi in not found in Tanil dictiousries, it is probable that kwruchchd ia o mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for kuricAchi, which has almost the same meaning as the word purary, which precedes the name Vellir in the 
text of the present inscription. Weljdr-kupichehi means * Valier, (which is) a village belonging to o hilly or fovea! tract," 
and poravil Velldr which occurs in the text, would mean ‘ Velliir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.’ Conse- 
qnently, it is not impossible that the two villages are the samo. Mr, Sewell in bis Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I: p. 248, 
a vtiogs a village called Vellér in the Malabar district, which ia 28 miles north-north-weet of Caunanore. Another 
village of the sume name ia meationed in the Arch@ological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. p, 77, text line 6, 
@ Tt is not certain if Ayiravéli and Ayirtr have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It ia mot impossible 
Ayirdr bad only one thousand vilis of caltivated land. 
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The battle of ‘Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by theking. The name which means 
‘the Pandya village," might indicate that it was situated in the Pindya country, If it was, 
the battle must have been fought either against s foreign invader or a rebellioas feudatory. 
It is not spparent who Adiyay was, against whom the king next tarned his arms. 
Ayiravéli, where ono of the battles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chéjs dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kavérl. The fact that the Pallava and Kéraja kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he whe nots minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
& Qhéls, Neduiijadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (i. ¢. the Chéja), bat the conqnest of 
the Chélas is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chéla king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several namés and 


many birudas. There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Chéls and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 


the first is the war between Rajasimha-Pindya and the Chéla king Pardntaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bana king Hastimialla, and the second is that between 
the Chala king Aditya-Karikiila and Vira-Pindya, which is referred to in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongu, who 
wna captured by Nedofjadaiyan. Adigaimén, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Periya- 
purdnem os an enemy of the Saiva devotee Pugal-3dja, a Chéla king whose capital was 
Karuvir (i. ¢, Karur in the Coimbatore district), Adigaimiin and Elipi are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tami! work Purandniru, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tami] poetess 
Auvaiyar composed several verses. In his South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 106, Dr. 
Hultzsch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaiman 
Bjini, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vyimuktabravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukidalagiya), the lord of Takaf{a, and who was the son of a certain Hajarija, This 
Takata has probably to be identified with Tagadar, which is referred to in the Purandqiiru as 
having been captured by a Chéra king. The syllables which are transcribed ay Kaijivays- 
ppérir, may also be written Kiijiviy-ppérir. In Sandaramirti-Niyanir’s Tivdram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883, p, 114; Aranichala Madaliyir's 3rd edition of the Periyapurdnam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) Kafjivayppérir is mentioned. But there is no clue given as to the situation or 
the village. Consequently, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Téedram or not. Besides, Kantjiva 
or Kaiijivay is reported to be the name of a village in the Tanjore district. The name 
Kaijivayppérir may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kaiji, ¢. ¢, Kaiichtpora. 
The building of a temple to Vishou at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadarajasvimin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Pallava capital 
Katchi. MKaftkabhimi, ‘the land of kites," might then be taken for Tirukkalukkuoram,® 
which is a few miles distant from Chingleput. But the conquests which are recorded in this part 





of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides, if Kaikabhiimi 
id pronounced os it is written, it does not rhyme with Koigabhimi which it ought to do. 





Consequently, though the name is written Katkabhimi, the second of the k's being Grantha, the 
composer evidently pronounced it Kaigabhiimi, which is the Tami! form of Gangabhimi, the 
__ © A name quite similar to Soliyakkuti is Vémbaagadi, which occurs three mes in the Tinanoe jam grant 
(Plate zis, lise 9; Plate rib, lines Sand 6). The second and third Sentences of note 60 read aa follows i—Vémbap 
means ‘one wight onsapthadiceieer oe Ter ca) the wtmbu (the margom or nfm tree, Asadirachta Todica).’ Tha 
Pindya king is o Popreented is Tamil iteratore as wearing © garland of margoss Bowers, Consequen | 
Vimbas denotes the Pandya king, and the village is evidently called after him. pone 


|  Tireickabukicaneem, ‘the mcrod bill of the kite,’ is the name given tothe hill ua well as the village clow» to it 
ileal also called Pulsistirths, ‘the bathing-place of the birds (i. «, kites) ;’ see ante, Vol. X. 
P- 
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well-known Gaiga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
ia shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tunjore (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il. 
No. 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvédimaagalam is written chaturvédimasitalam. Its 
connection with the town of Kaitchi being thua rendered improbable, Kanjiviya-ppérar may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of Eaijivaya) or Kafichivayal,’ the r which 
ought to have been the result of sasiudid between J and p, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p.@ in Tamil dictionaries, Vén is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil (i. vulgar Tamil) used to be apoken, Vijifiam, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Vén, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pandya kings. From the manner 
in which Vilitam and Vén are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter™ According to Mr. W. Logan's 
Malabar (Vol. L p. 240, note 2), Vénidu. was, in ancient times, identical with the modern 
state of Travancore. Kasravandapuram is the lust place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatteluttu inseription, which, with the 
permission of Dr. Hultzach, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr, Burgess. 
TEXT. 

1 Set 1") E6=Maraf-Jadaiyarku 

3 pirpe marr=-avarku mahia- 

4 simantan=igiya Karavantapur-adii- 

5 visi Vaijyan™ Pandi-Ami- 

6 rdamangalav-araiyan= ii y* fi- 

7 pe Sattai-Ganavadi _—_iti- 

8 ruttuvittadu tiro-kk[4][5 *Ji- 

9 Iom éri-tadigamom = idan=-ul=a- 

10 rameniladum ([1*] m(a)rr=ava- 

11 rko dharmma-[pajonl™ agiya Wa- 

12 kkangorriyar- cheya- 

13 ppattadu Dorgga-dévi-ké- 

14 [y*ilnte Jéshtai-ké[y*jilum ([1*) 


© Examples of similar assimilation are n4ippade for adrpada (forty), idppanam for hé¢pesam or Mil-panam 
(a quarter fanam) aod kdkidew for kirkdiu or bil-kdbu (a quarter cash). The village of Edachiviyil is mentioned in 
Mr. Foalkes' inscription of the Pallava king Wandivarmas and ite Tamil endorsement, acd in the graat of Nandivar- 
mao Pallaramalla and ita Tamil eodorsement. Abcut ita position Mr. Foulkes remarks as follows ip the Salem Manual, 
Vol. If. p. 34:— “It in clear that Kfdéchivdyil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right baok of the 
Pilar in the upper, or upper-middle, part of ita course, somewhere abore Vellore." The large Leyden greot [lines 
$6.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions ‘(South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il, Nos. Sand 10) mention an officer of 
Rijerdjadéra who was o oative of KASchivayil. Froman unpablished inscription of the ruined temple at Eiilam- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to Pér-Avdr-nldu in Uyyakkon- 

z-valankla, which bast was, according to a Tanjoré inscription (South-Indian Inscriptions, Val. Ll. No. 4, p. 47), 

situated between the riyers Arif apd Kiiviri. Kiidebiviyal in mentioned in = Temi] inseription, dated Bake 1467, 
which ia published in the Archawlogical Suroey of Southern India, Vol. TV. pp. 154156. It is nob improbable that 
the village of Elkiichiv@yil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Her. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Koagu coantry. If it was, it may be the same as the KAdchiviyal of the present inseription, granted that there was 

M Among the conquests of Kalfttunga-Chijs, the Ealiagattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 71) mentions Vilifiam, 
which was very probably identical with the Vilifiam of the present inscription and with the “' Vilinjam” mentioned in the 
“ Eraiyanar Agapporul ” (ante, p. 64). 

© Vaijyac is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaidya, which actaally cocars us the name of a family in line 73 of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

Read dharmapatnt. The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the bad pasting 
of the impremions before photographing. If this ia the case, pannl for pafnf would be a mistake similar to thet of 
Fascrivtions, Vol. II. No. 46, lines 5, 16 and 20). 
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TRANSLATION. 


Prosperity! While the sixth year of the reign of Eé-MAyafi-Jadaiyap was current, 
Sattan Ganapati, who was his (i. ¢. the king's) great feudatory (maid-sdmanta), who resided 
in (‘ke et{lage of) Karavantapura, (who belonged to) the Vaidya (race), (aud) who was the 
chief of Pandi-Amirdamangalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (#ri-taddga) 
and (all) that is charitable (im connection with) this (tank). Besdes, Nakkangorri, who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jyéshtha.” 

As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of Ko=Marat=Jadaiyan, and mentions o certain Sittan Ganapati, who was the chief of 
Pandi-Amirdamangalam, and was living in the village of Karavanutapora, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the sabjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
ove. It is therefore mot impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
keine. 





In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As palmography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
mate dates of South-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascurtain the date of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Valangudi in Ten-Kalavali-nidu,@ whose name was subsequently changed into 
‘Srivara-maigalam. The donee was Sujjafa-Bhafta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of ‘Sabdali which had been granted to the Brahmanas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sojata-Bhatta. The name Sihu-Mibsra shews that 
the donce’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Sika is the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit sitha, and Misra ia a title borne by some of the Brihmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was o colony of Magadha Briihmanas 
settled in the Pindya country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The djaapti of the grant was Dhirataran Mirti-Eyinan, the 
great feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramafgalam, who was born in the village of 
Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
TMmuUsC. 

Some of the graphical pecalisrities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here, Aa in all other Tamil and Vattelutta. inscriptions, the long « and the long o 
are not marked, thoagh | have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript. The 
distinction between long and short 1 is not strictly observed. The tin karudi (line 54) and vali 
(line 80) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the t of rirr appears to be short. In line 52 
ef in win and mi in nile are exactly alike. In the Sanskyit portion (line 8) ériyam may also be 
read ariyam. Mérku ia written méklu in lme 65. The most important, however, of these 
peculiarities 1s, that the rules of Tamil sadAki are not observed in many cases, Of these the 
following may be noted: — 


Line 20. (inai ornigudan instead of Anai-y orangadan. 


*| achi-oli + [adav-oli. 
» 4+. Mi-irum a miv-irum. 
» 246. a@-ira = ayira. 





© Jyfehthil or, in Tamil, Sittai or Madéri, * the elder sister,” ia the goddess 60 Sieteleat was is believed to ‘be 
the elder sister of Lakshol, tho goddess of wealth ; eco South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 60, note 7. 

@ The Tirappiragam copper-plate grant, which has been referred to more than once, mentions a village called 
VAsagadi (Plate sia, line 13) and « river called Kajarali-najag-ira (Plate xia, lines § and 10). Porhape the village 
of Vilatgudi granted by the present inseription belonged to a district which wis situated to the south of tha above-mes- 
honed river, and which was, consequently, called Teg-Kalavali-nido, Compare the name Vadakarai-Rijéndresishhe- 
valanido, which occurs repeatedly in the Tanjore inscriptions (Seuth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. UI. No. 4 partgraph 
18; and passim), aod in which Vadakarai, * the northern bank,” is used with reference to the river Kibvéci. 
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nai édo instead PES, 


sina @: olieudal ** oliy-udai, 
» 26f vemmi-avai-udap ., vemmiv=-avaiy udan. 
ts padai-oda " padaiyédu. 
go. f Peta ode » —-padaiyédu. 
ii “ Varni-um. - varniyum. 
_ $2, kogi at m kodiyenni. 
» oo lei-ani 5 lniy-ani, 
56. k6-il " kéyil or kOvil, 
ri { ikki-om a ikki yum. 
» 41. nidi-ddo - nidiyéda; 
pi ST, radyantds »  vidyniyéda. 
» 78. Pigdi-ilaigd  ,, —_Pandiy-ilaigs. 
» S82. adi cn - adiynep. 


» 82. mélana enro ~ mélanav=enrn. 

Of these I have corrected only &4-il and 4-ira in the text, becanse the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the sasidhi, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the saidii is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rales of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions; but there is an nonsually 

» number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (Il. 19 to 46) which is in High ‘Tamil, where they are not expected. The.fact that 
the small Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiaritios, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tami] portion of the 
sabjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could net have 
been ignorant of the rules of samhihi if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this.grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rales of saidhi, which are given in Tamil grammars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tamil country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established without comparing a large 
number of uther inscriptions belonging to the same period. 

TEXT. 
First Plate. 


1 Brahma — vyaiijita-vidva-tantram=anaghem vaktraii=chatarbhir=grinan=bibbradebala- 


patamnga-pimga- | Yr er rea 
2 latara-chebhayat=jati-magdalam = [I*) Adyan=nibhi-sarab-prasiti-kamalam = Vishnire 
adhishthiyu- 
$ kah® pushnita pramadafiechiraya bhavatim pupyah purind monih & [1*] 


yasmid-=ivirbhavati para- | ‘ 
migoharyyabhitid=yogiden = yasminn=éva pravidati panar=vvisvam=Ctad<yoga- 


‘ : : 

5 nté [\*] tad=vad=-chhandémaya-tann vayé-viihanan=daitya-ghati jroitih pitn dyn- 

6 ti-jita-nav-imbhidam=ambhdja-nétram @ [2°]  atmbhas-samghati™-hérindr-at-dpidhs- 

7 mebhaktin | yayéh | kurvvatim=atr=imatra cha sambhavanty=avikalis-sampa- 
Second Plate; First Side. 

8 ttayS dihinim ([I*] utta[{m]s-imburuha-driyam = kalayate ‘ yasho™ttamii[t*)- 

9 gt lasan-maulau nikasadim Pinaki-charat tan vasechiram raksha- 


*) wad 






10 
“*) 
1 
ae 
23 
24 
35 
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tim & ([3*] Ahor=mmils-prakritimamrita-jydtishaa =yasya 4 dévam yasyoA- 


gasty3 vijita-Nahash-ambhodhi-Vindhyab purddhih {i*} fasvad=bhégya 
jaladbi-rasana yona visvambhar=2 yam si=yan=dirgghat=jayati yada- 
si pandirah Pandya-vamiah oo [4°] asmin Viisnva-hira-b[4jrisho mahi-ka- 


[p-Apad-ottirishu Svargg¢idhtsa-Jalésa-Bhirate-jaya-khyitisho yatéshv=a- 


tah [1*] jats Pallava-bhaijand=pi samaré sary va-kshamébbrid-bal-dnmardd-inite- 
mad-@bha-bhima-ka- 
Second Plate; Second Side. 
takal) ‘Sri-M4ravarmm4 oripah & [5") tasmit=-Taridhinithid=Bodha iva vibudhab 
Pa({t}ma”nibhadeiv=adya- 
tePradyamnd dyamnon-dhimnas=Triporabhida ivsédyuktis-saktih Kumiirah [(*] jatd 
Jambhiri-kalpo 
jagati Jatilavarmmefti vikhyita-kirttih sarvy- -orvv-ii-dra-garvva-graha-dahana-vidhin- 
aApra- 
aa & [6"] Annan=igiya alar-kadir-nedn-vér-Rennan Vanavapn S8e- 
mbiyap Vada-varaiy-iruigayal=inai  ornigadan=ada-cli- -kelu-munnir-ulagn mao- 
ludealikkum vali-kelo-tigi-don-mapnavar peraman=reny-alareadi tem=bu- 
nar-karatti-ppon-malar-puravil Vellir Vinnat—Je- 
liyakkudi enr=ivatrut=tevvar-aliya=kkodii-jilai™ . 
rokal valaittum [1*] mui-irum Rage genie 9 vada-karni Vs 
(y*]iravéli Ayirir tannilom frun=tical-vél-Adiya 


Third Plate; First Side. 


nai édu potaigand=avan=oli-udai-mani-ttér=idal-vem-m/i]-avai- 
udan kavarndam [i*] Pallavapun=Kérajagum=iig-avarku=ppin- 
g=igi=ppal-padai-Odu par fieliya=ppayramm=ens=pparand=ela- 





ndo ese ae jim ha vandu vilt-iruppa vél-" 


ppadai , — : 

Saka! pondu kodi ani- miagi-nedi-mide: Kk odapsaosiil apn 

tlo vaittu-K kankabhtmi-adan=alavun=gadi- -muraisy tan piyar=araiya=K- 

kofgabhtimi adi-ppadattaskkodua-jilui pitt=ijivitta=ppifijé- 

lai-ani-puravir=KOfjivayapporir pukko=T tiromiluokk=-amarn- 
Third Plaie; Second Side. 


d=ursiya=kkanram-annad@6r-ko[y*)il=dkki-om |)*] iji-monnireaga]=(af- 
a acal-vinatt-agadeuraijom" paili-nin-madil perand=agisp- 
pagalavaqum=agalar=odam aniy-Llangaiyile-aran-ideagi magi- 
y-ilaigun=nedo-mida-madil Vilifiam-aduv=aliya-kkorra- 
vélai urai nikki verra-ttinai Voég-mannanai venr=alit- 
t=avan vilu-nidi-dda kunram-anne kulai-kkaljrof=ginds- 
n-mavuir-kula-dhanamon=nan-nidam-avai kogdum [\*] ardvinda-mukhat- 
t=ilaiyavarsari-nedan-gaag- ainbuga|ar=por-maindar polamb-ey- 
dum pon: -mida-neda-vidi-K karavandapuram poliv=eyda=kkanp-sgan- 
radodr-kall-agaloda visumbu thyndo mupi=rufjalilen- 


Fourth Plate; First Side. 


sumb=aridav-agan-Senni-nneda-nadilai vadiv=amaittum [(*] bre 
madi-vikramaigal=cttunaiy4-pals éeydao mani-mida-Kkida- 





1 = pukka Malar-magalédu virr-irundu Mann-daraiita- “mirggattipil 


13 Read Padma’. Bega odd jiilas, " Bead writijum. 
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57 
59 
G0 
61 


63 


Seen Ses 


a te 


70 
76 
ia 


Sus 


82 


SSIske 


guru-charitam aataisianiain shina: tin seydu kadan-ti- 
lam mulud=salikkum  Pandya-nithan pahdita-vatealan vira-porigan = vie 


krama-piragan parintakan paramavaishnavan=rin=agi=nnipr-ilangu- 
m mani-nip-modi nila-mannava=Nedufjadaiyarku rijya-verabam pa- 
dinéjavadupar=pattu=chchela-nir rka=ppinnaiyun=dharmmamey tanokk=e- 

Se earemamenganttig karndi Magadham=ennun-nap-pittun=mahidéra- 
rkko vagukkappatts Babdali ennui=gramattul Vidyi-dévataiya- 

Fourth Plate; Second Side. 
am i aE Bhirggava-gbtra-sambhitan Advaliyana-sitra- 
Babvrijan u-Misrarku magan=igi yaj ta-vidyni-dd=si- 
jida-idstraingalainkkarai-kands Snjjata-Bhattarku-Ttepn-Ealja- 
vali-nafyu Volangudiyai-ppindai-ttan lam=bé 
r nikki Srivara-matngalameenu=ppiyar=ifia brahma-déyam=a- 
ga=kkirigmaiyom miyatchiyam ull=adaige sarvva- 
verihiramelige=nuirddnaitiekkudakkappattada cu] mar- 
geidap peru-nang=ellai [1°] kil-ellai Nilaikanims- 
Fifth Plate; First Side. 

agalatt-ellaikkum Milandiyapkudi ellaSkicam 
mékkun-tenn-ellai Perumagarror-ellaikkun=-Ea}}i- 
kkudi eliankkkum vadakkuemanniys-sir=-mmé- 
1-ellai Eadambangudi ellaikkum Kuraigudi 
ellaikkui-kiJakkum vaday-ellai Earils. 
vayal-ellaikkustterkumm=iyy-isaitte pa- 


ro-ning=ellai agattuskkallui-galliyu=ni- 
Fifth Plate; Second Side. 


ti mapnavanadu pagiyinal vadiv=amai- 
ya pidi sf |ndiip Pandyarku matamngajiddhyaksha- 
* Pandi-iJangd-mahgela=ppér-araisan=4- 
giye EKoluvar-kkirrattu-K koluvir=chcha - 
igafi-Siridaran fi") iig=idanukk=anattiy=A- 
y-ttimra-Gisanab=jeyvittig vidya-ge- 
ya-satngitaigalin=maliv-eydiye Vapga- 
Sixth Plate: Firat Side. 
jandai Vaidya-kulam vilaaga=ttonn ma- 
nnavarka mahi-samantan=iy marr-arLisarni 
gali-tolaikkkum Viramaigala=ppér-arniia- 
ne=igiya Dhirstaran Mirtti-Eyinan [1*] marr=idanai= 
kkaAttiran malar-adi en mudi mélana o- 
nru korravanéty panitt-aruli=tterrsepe 


Sizth Plate; Second Side, 


tamra-Gisanab=jeyvittin Brahmadéya-parip4- 
lanad=rit? «= n=inyadeasts bhovi dbarmma-sidhanam [i*] tasya ch=apaha- 
ranad=rité tatha n=inyad=asti bhuri papa-tidhanam (14) Bahubhi- 
revvasudha detta rajabhis=Sagar-Adibhih [i] yesys yasys yada bho 

a tasya todd phalam || ms visham vishameity-Shor=brahmasvam  vi- 


 misotasy 
sham=nuchyaté [1*] visham=tkikinam hanti brahmasvam putra-paatri- 
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Seventh Plate. 
90 kam ™y Brahmasva-rakshaniid=anyat=pugya-miilan=na vidyaté [1*] tasy=Atilamgha- 
$1 niid=anyat=pipa-millan=na -—- vid yaté ou Pandi=pperum-banai-kiran © ma- 
eke elutta 11 
TRANSLATION, 
Hail! 


(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Brahm&),—who resides in the primeval lotns, 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu's navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (ie. the Véda), which has revealed all sciences, and who beara a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun,—maintain for a long time 
your jey! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful Instre (of Vishnu), — whose body consists of the 
Véda, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surfiasses that of a new 
clond (im blackness), who has lotua eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginuing of 
the Yuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Yuga, — protect you ! 

(3.) May that pair of feet of Pinikin (Siva), which removo all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect anceess is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 
appear to be lotuses (placed) as ornaments on the heads,—(which bear) glittoring dindems,—of 
the gods, — protect you for a long time! 

(4.) May that Pandya race, —which is white with fame, by which this earth, that hag 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,” the first ancestor of which is mid to be 
the nectar-rayed god (i, the Moon),7? and the family priest of which was Agastyn, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain),—be victorious for a long time ! 

(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland, who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalya, and who were famous hy victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Varuna) and Bhirata (Agni), had passed away, was 
born the illustrious king Maravarman who, though he destroyed the Pallaya’ jn battle, 
captured terrible armies (kafaka) of ratting elephants by crushing the armies of all ralers of the 
earth. 

(6.) Just as the wise Badha (spranq) from the lord of stars (the Moon), Pradyomna from 
the first Padmanibha (Krishna), (and) Kumara (Subrahmanya) (who wrarse) an active lance 
from the destroyer of Tripura (‘Siva), (who is) an abode of lustre, so, from him (i.¢. Maravar- 
man) was born (a son), who was renowned in the world by the name Jatilavarman, who was 
equal to Jambhiri (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. 


Tamil portion. 
(Line 19.) The lord of kings {iho posiesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (1. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is such (as ts described above), who has fought against the sonthern 


Head *paufralom. 

The word «aival, which is bere tranalated *).-rpetually,’ also means * repeatedly," which would imply that there 
were intervals when the Pindya dynasty was not supreme. 

" Tho tradition preserred in Tamil literature that the Pipjyas belonged to the lnnar race, is here confirmed; ace 
pp. 4,6, 8 and 7 of the Archeological Surrey of Southern India, Vol. IV. 

™ From other Piindyas inscriptions which have been pablisbed, it appear asif Indra bad presented his garland to 
the Pandya family; see pp. 6, 17, and 43 £. of the Archaological Surrey of Southern India, Vol.IV. lt was this 
garland whieh BAj(ndra-Cheoja took away from the Pindys king along with the ‘crown of Sundara ;" ace South. /ndion 
Inecriplions, Vol. I. p. 98, line 3, and p. 100, line 7. 

e The word * though’ (apt) in the translation has to be explained by the double meaning of palleva aod kafake, 

each of which signifies also ‘a bracelet.’ 
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ocean (fen-alar),™ (who te not dnily) Tennan (the Pandya king) (who bears) a tits “aiseas with 
epreading Instre, (Wut alwo) Vinnway’ (the Chéra king) nd ‘Sembiyan (the Chols king) who 
governs in harmony the whole trorld, — (earrounded by) the ocean (whieh tx) fall Pi lis 
ous noise, —by orders (dnai), (which bear on the seal) the great fish (kayal) (banner which 
flutters on) the uorthern mountain (i. « Méru),s! — bent, on that day," the crac! bow, 50 
that the enemies might be destroyed at these places: — Vinnam, Sejiyakkudi anil Vellir, 
(situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punal-kuretfi (? plant).™ 
(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyay (who wore) a resplendent lance, turn to flight at Ayirar, 
(a!) Pugaliyor and at Ayiravéli, (situate?) on the northern bank of the Kaviri,™ (which hus) 
abimndant waters (end which is) rich (im) fields, — (he) seized his (the enemy's) chariot (adorn! 
with) sounding bells, slong with u troop of horses (which were) fierce in battle; whew the Pallava 
nad the Kéraja (kings), having become his (fhe eriearyts)alties, awelled und rowe like the dea with 
nunieroos arinies, so that the carth trombed;andwhentho western and eastern wings (+) fhe me mre) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the Krag) whvanel ayainst (fhe encey) with a troop of 
apearmen wid despatched o detachment, so that dianster befell both of then on both wines ; 
captured the powerful king of Western Eongy, slong with (4/2) murderons elephants ; plavesd Chix) 
laner within the walls of Kadal (i.e, Madara), which has spacious balls decorated with preeivns 
stones &* subdued Kofgabhomi, so that the onisy dram was sounding his fame theetglsat 
Katkabhimi; uvfastened the string of the eruel bow; entered the large village of Kahehi- 
wayal (?) (si!wuted) iu woouy region (that wag) benatitiod by flower graurvlene + and belt a tenaple 
resembling & hill to "Tirumat (i. ¢, Vishun) (in vekich bo) might joyfully abide. 
Mh. 46.) (f I) unsheathed the victorions weapon, in order to lestroy (fhe linen af ) 
Tilitam, which has the three waters of the sea for (ifs) ditch, whose strong and high walls 
which rab against the inner part of the receding sky, rixe so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (ae #frowg as) the fort in the beautiful (iafamd of) Maigai (Lanka), and 
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© While hia aveestors claim to have couquecre] Varana himaclf, the present king modestly says that he only 
fought aguioat the southrra pccan. This tradition of the victory gained by the Pagdyas over the aca, is aleo preserved in 
the large Tirappfiranam copper-plate grant of Kuladkhara- Pipdya, where» village, or part of a village, ts called after a 
certain Vellattai-renirip, * one who has comquered the foods or the ocean,’ Inthe same inscription, villages and private 
individesle are called after the followmg names aod birwdas of Pandya kings : — Tadaiyil-tyAgi, * dae whe sunken ifte 
without hesitation, Vira- Ganga-Poyau, Vira-Pindya-Poyap, Indra-daminay, ‘one who is equal to Indra,” Partkeama: 
Pinlys, Varaguna, drivallabha and Sundara-Panjya, Of these, ficivallabhe bas been mentioned (ante, p. 60) ar 
Pampa cing, whoa aon whe & cUntemporary of the Chrla king Ki Kajakesarvarnan alias Vira-Rijéndradéva 1. 
‘uladtkhara-Pin | ya bimeeclf, in whose reign tho grant was issued, might have borne some of these names aod Sivudns. 

‘he reat, huwerer, Lelonred te his prwdooresorh. 

MM The great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find om Pandya coins and seals. Vada-varai, * the 
wethern moantain,’ tight refer.te the hill of Tirapati in the North Arcut district, which is rometines reptesented as 
“4 nurtheramest boundary of the Tamil country, But, in other Pandya inecripti.es which have been published, it is 

vatinotly xtated that the fieh banter w4s fluttering oo Mount Meru (Adaga-pporappa, Konakizana and Kanaka-Mera) : 
wo the Arphorelogic | Surrey af Southern India, Vol. TV. pp. 6, 10, 13,15, 22 and 4- 

2 ‘Tbe doy wae evidently well. known. to the compostr of the inecription and to his contemporaries rice, 

A: Neither dwga'se wor pemadRaralts ‘a found in Tamil dictionaries ; kuraffted is, according to Winslow, ‘a gourd, 
Trichoesntlees Iatroats.” With pontl-kegaiti compare pupal. martngas aod peqarpentait which are the names of 


a Porat Tansil inscription wf the Tanjore temple (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. U1. p. 47) thie river ia called 
WU iviri, amd in. two Sanakrit icriptions found in the Trichinopoly cave (Vol. L pp. 20 and 30), the word is spelled 
Kasei. The epithet which is given to it in the first of the two Savakyit inseriptioos, tia, driv. mdid-dhard, 
‘ wearing ayravian| of maciens,” micht engeet ® possible derivation of the name. Kiéviri, the same found in Tamil 
rrecriptiots, perl pe means’ eatting throngh or intersecting (ir) gardens (hea | 3 | | 
i Another pecilele teanatitiva of the eame pasigo i: = captured then powerful king of Western Eoigu along 
ith bie muardirrets eLoyplan inuppriseetiend (lim) within the walls of Hidal (. «. Madura), which baa jewel-like and 
aa 1 a Dard | with lactis 

eT — i Li scab to cuntain three kinds of water, vit, rain water, river water, and eprio,, water, Another 
trandation of the passage which describes Viltfiatn wnalid Le the following :—" Vilifiam, whose lofty balls and walla are 
resplendent with jewels, (and whieh) — (with ita) temple which bar the three watern wf the sea for its diteh, end which 
rece aigainst the igteriar of this wast uky, — ia like the fort iti the beautiful inland of Tlangai (Lauki), abooo long walle 
cae go high that coon the eam bed te retire (in bis coum). ” 


a4 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, [Marca, 1893. 
whose lofty halls and walls ave resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 
Vén, who had « victorions army, and took possession of murderous elephanta resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasores and the fertile country, along with his maynificen: 
treasures. 

(Line 42.) (He) built, along with = broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisture” (eaused dy) the sky coming in contact (with i), and the clouds resting 
(on ft), s0 that (the town of ) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which bas beactifal halls 
and long streets, (where even) warriors are afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces, 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (the 
city of) Ka@al (which has) a hall of jewels, being seated (on the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (i, «, Lakshmi), having followed, (like Ais) father, the path pointed out by Manu(/) 
wud having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (i. e. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (eurrounded by) the ocean. 


(L. 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Nedufijadaiyan, — ihe 
king of the earth (who bears) a high crown (on which are act) jewels of permanent lustre, who 
is the lord of the Pandyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishnu, — was current : 


(L. 53.) Having considered’ that charity was always his daty, (4e) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) Vélaigudi in Ton-Ealavali-nidu, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestowed (on if) the (new) name of Srivara-maigalam, as a 
bvahmadd ya ond with all exemptions (parikdra), inclading kiérémines and miydtchi,™” —to Sujjata- 
Bhafta, who was the son of Sihu-Misra, who had thoroughly mastered all the Nistras long 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhirgavagitra, followed the Aivaldéyanu- 
wtra, and was a Bahvricha, who was beloved by the goddess of learning (Sarasrati), land 
who reevled) in the village called Sabda}i, which had been’ apportioned to the Brihmauas (mahi. 
déca) from the good country called Magadha.™ 

(L. 62.) The four great boundaries of this (millage are):— The eastarn boundary (ir) 
to the west of the boundary of NilaikAnimanga and of the boundary of Mijandi- 
yankudi; the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary ‘of Perumagarrtr 
wid of the boundary of Kallikieudi ;° the western boundary (possessing) permanent beaaty, (is) 
tv the east of the boundary of Kadambatgudi™ and of the boundary of Kurangugi :™ the 


Hortlern boundary (i) to the sonth of the bonndary of Kardjava 











* The word afunhe literally means * moivt land, alippers ground." The literal tranelates of the pameage whit 
describes Karavandaparam j¢oa follows: —" whose top a place in whieh the muistere. dovosed) by tha clouds retiring 
omit (itomediately) aftor the aky las plunged into water, never ceases," 

™ The word ping: i jac seoma to le aed bere as an ceplstive, like marre in Lines 6? and 81, and tage in line 75. 

** The toohnical meaning of these two term ia act clear, According to Winslow, the worl birdlar means ' a 
harchoon’ or ‘agricalturista." According to Dr. Gandert’s Malay tlam Dictionary, ‘irigma, which most be the same 
mo tee = orl del ln Hi, mound * frovbeld,” * rerhal agresnent between Janmi and Codirdin about their res pectine rights 
to haat mortgaged groonds.”  Uiylehs literally means * uverlordalip * i.e. » Rigen. 

™ This ia evidently tho coantre oF the eame new in Worthern Indin, The fact that there was acolony of Magadhas 
Brihinanas acttled in the Pivlya countey, ehows that comin anicatiog hetween Northern and Sonthery India waa not a 
infrequent in ancient days os might be inuriacd. ‘This infer. i Gonfiroed hy sume of the inscriptions of the Chéla 
king RAjéodra-Ch5fa, in which he ie reported to huve oxtende] his military operations ae far ae the river Gangé, and to 
have conquered Beugal (Varzgila-1/4) and the MAeatls eviaicy (Kédlai-ndlo}: see Soeth-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. 
I. pp. #8 and 100, and Vol. IT. p. 108. 

"1 There pis a village of this name :neotioned ia the large ‘Firappiirare ne eopperplite grant (Plate viii a, line 2). 

- ™ A village of the suine oime is moutioned twice in tna grant above rfornad to (Plate »b, line 5, anil Plate ix a, 

Li According ta the Manual of the Tinnerslly District, « Trickuranguddy™ is a village io the Natwyonér talok, 
elow to the ‘Pravaneors frontier. See ite, Vol IL. p MO, where the wileed i meg toad with, ite proper spelling, 
Tiwukkurangodi. | 
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(Line 69.) Having set up stones and planted milkbush (ka//:) on the four great boundaries 
thus described, Biridaran (i.¢ Sridhara), (who was a member of) the assembly (sanga) of 
EKoluvar in Koluvir-korram, the yreat chief of Pandi-ijangé-mangalam™ and the overseer. of 
the elephants of the Pandya (sing), followed, by order of the king, o female elephant, (whies 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted willage).?* 

(L. 75.) Dhirstaran Marti-Eyinan, — who was the great chief of Viramaigalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory (mahd-sdmaara) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Vangajandai which 
was famous for (skill in playing) musical instruments, singing and music, —cansed, as the djnapts 
(anatti) of this (grant), a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared ;— ‘' The 
lotus feet of those who protect this (git), shall rest on my crown,’ and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn ap. 

(lL. $4.) “There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 
ty Brabmanas: anc likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
fincation. 

“Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara; as long as (a hing) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward (of gifts) belongs to him. 

“They declare that poison (ieelf) um not (the worst) poison; (uf) the property of Bra'-- 
manas is declared to be (the real) poison. (For), poison (if taken) kills (only) one person ; (60°) 
the property of Brahmanas (if confiscated, kills the confiscator) together with his sons and 


“No other sonree of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brihmanas, (and) no other source of sin is known than transgressing on it.” 

(L. 91.) The signatare of Arikésari, who was the chicf drummer of the Papdy 
(king) and the son of the (late) chief drummer of the Pandya king). 

FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CEOOEKE, C.5. 
No. 4.—The Tacky Herdsman! 

Once upon o time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him forasheep. The herdsman aaid:"‘ They don't belong tome. How can I give 
con one?” “All right,” said the tiger, ‘I will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said: “ We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdaman’s house. The herdsman's bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders 
Wien he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, 1: d, as he happened to be 
passing under s banyan tres, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tier, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed, 

The herdsman was so afrand of the tiger, that he stayed up in the tree all day. In the 
af eows came from the jomele and Isy down ander the banyan tree. They 
I! touehat and next mourning went off, as osus!, to graze. When they had gone 
ume down, removed 2! cle mannre. and cleaned the piace. 





evening a herd 
remained there a 


ek Lig ets} ws | 
In this name, leis: is sytunyEe with th: ~au-kvt yweurdja. The village was erxientiy called after the 


heir-apparest to the I” olya throne. | 

The costum of determining the boundaries of a donative village with the help of o female elryhant, seems to 
hare been quite common in ancient times; see the large Tirappivagam copper-plate grant, Plate i, lines 3 to 5, end 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix o, line 105, 

© Tos ts adderesed to the reigning king’s saccesors. 

! A folktale told by Pars-ttam Macjhl, one of the aborigines of South Mirsipecr. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time; and then the cows 
eaijled out, “Show yourself, our unknown friend! Weare very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.” The herdsman thonght this might be some device of the enemy ; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 

Then the cows made plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
ao they said to her: “ You lie here and pretend to be very sick ; onr friend is sure to come down 
to help you after we are gone. When he comes catch bold of his dhitf, and detain him nantil 
we retarn.” The old cow did as she waa told, and canght hold of the herdsman’s défi, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him go until her companions came back. 

When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how moch they were obliged to him, and 
naid,“ You may have as much of our milk as you want.” So the herdsman continued to 
live in the banyan tree and used to mill the cows every day. | 

One day, a4 he was atrolling about near the banyan tree, he sar o hole, out of which came 
rome young snakes, who looked very thin and miwerable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move abont in the 
mngie, and one day their mother met them, “ Why ! howis this?" said she; “ I left you starv- 
‘ng, and you are now well and strong.”” Then they told her how the herdsman bad taken pit, 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said: “Ask any boon you will.” “T 
wish,” said he, “that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold." This happened 
at once and the old snake went away. 

One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. Ashe was bathing a hair came out 
cf his head, and he put itintoa leaf platter (dawnd) and let it float down the stream. A 
long way down a Raja's daughter was bathing. She tookup the hair. “My father must marry 
me to the man who has hair like this." When she came home she would eat no dinner, Hor 
father was distressed and asked the cause. She showed him the hair, and said, “Marry me to 
the man who has hair like this. So her father sert his soldiers to find the man. At last 
they traced the herdsman and said, “Come along with us.” “I will not," said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his fiute (banewli) and all the cows roxhed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them away. They retorned and told the king. He sent some 
crows to get the flute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. He threw stones at them, but could not drive 
‘ them away. At lost be was #o angry he threw his fote at them, and one crow took it in his 
hill and flew off with x. 

When the Raja got possession of the finte, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
herdsman, He blew another flute, but this had no power over the cows, and he was 
captured and carried off. 

Then he. was brought to the Raji’s palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
souse and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked bis wife to give him the flute, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all rnoshed 
to the Raja's palace and began to knock down the walls, The Raji was terrified and asked 
what they wanted. ‘ We want our cowherd,” they answered. So the Raja had to give in, and 
built a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom. There 
the herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 
This, & tale told by a genuine non-Aryan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country south 
of the Son, is inter-rting ss & variant of the Santal “Story of Jhore,”” which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell in his Senta! Folk-tales, (Pokliuria, 1291) pp. 111, ef veg. There are, however, 
some important differences :— 

(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 

the lizard, he jadges it in favour of the latter. 

(2) Thore is shut up in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off. 

(3) The animals in Jhore's story are buffaloes, and he wins their affection by looking after 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 

befriended them, The dAdéti incident is absent in the Santal story. 

(5) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santil story the Princess simply 

finds in the river some of Jhore's hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In the Santil story the Raja sends a jégi and a crow to seck for Jhore. Finally a paro- 

quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 

(7) After losing his first flute Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 

haa to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 

(8) The buffaloes in the Santal story come to the king's palace, because Jhore’s wife woutl 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty-two miles broad and the buffaloes 
some atthe sound of his flute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 

The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orpheus, or the lute of Arion : ani 
we have the incident of the herc being saved by his lute in No. 126 of Grimm's Tales, “ Ferals- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful.” The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore, In the Gesta Romanorum, chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight: 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.” 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Vol. I. pp. 405, 
et seq.) So with the golden hair, which, howover, is usually that of the heroine: see Grimm's 
Goosegirl, with bis notes (Vol. IL. p. 382.) I know there is some European equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down the river, but I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as lam away from my library. However, we have the 
game incident in the “Boy and Hi Stepmother" in Dr. Campbell's Santail Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian sintiguary 
can suggest additional parallels. 
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This tale ia, like some, of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to te 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally.!. Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awake Stories aud from this Jvwrnal. 
To-take these incidents seriatim : — 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed up with very many Indinn tales, but for * tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves." A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awuke Stories, pp. 77-78. 

Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales, Folktales of Bengal, Legends of 
the Paiijdd and the earlier volames of this Journal will be found at p.41]2 of Wide-wake Stories, 

Golden bair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident cf s golden hair feaing down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-awake Stortes. 

1 | do not wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crookes tales. They, ia fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded im Wide-owake Stories, and which has since brep scecpted by tne 
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In this tale the eldest hair leads np to a very aimple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 
remuinicence of the ancient costom of the swayamvara, Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Widle-awake Slories. 

Flute stories are as common in Indin as in Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the East 
6 the exquisite Panpibl tale of * Lettle Anklebowe,” which is comparable to Grimm's” Sinaing 
Bow.” This tale is known in the Paijab as “ Gilétd Rémi” and is to be found in Wide-axuke 
Stories, pp. 127 ff. 

1] have quoted ahove from Wrile-wrelke Storics, as that is the latest publication, so far as 
Lhoow, giving # collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all ports of Toda poblished im this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was iksnel, many farther instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLAKTALE OF THE LUSH AIS!, 
BY BEENAED HOUGHTOS, ¢.8. 
The Story of Kingéri, 

Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboo to make a winnowing basket, when he 
can a splinter into his hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child wan 
brought forth motherless and they called her Kangéri. Even asa grain of rice swella in the cooking, 
little hy little she grew big. Two or three yeara passed by and ahe became a maiden. She was 
very pretty, aod all the young men of the village were rivals for her favour; but her father kept 
ber close and permitted ne une to approach ber. There was a young man named Kéimi. He took 
up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over. 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that Eangéri became ill. 

Kingori's father said, “If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.” 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last) K4im{ came. 
“Lwill eure her, and I will marry her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and 
vou may then have her.” 

Bo she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on tho fire-shelf, he opened out 
and aeattered (to the wind), EKangort became well and Kéimi married her. “Come, Kangdri,” said 
le, * will you go tomy honse** So they went. On the road Eéim! turned himself into a tiger. 
Riogor caught hohl of his tail, and they ron like the wind. (It eo happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, amd they saw all thia; so they went back home to Eiingéri’s 
hither and anid, * Your dwughter has got a tiger fora husband.” Kangdri’s father said, ““ Whoever 
con go and take Kangdéri may have her;" bot no one had the courage to take her. However, 
Whithir and Hrangebal, two friends, soul, ~ We will go and try our fortune.” Kdngéri’s father aaid, 
"Tf you are able te take her you may bave her,” so Phothir and Hrangchiil set off. Going on, they 
cane te Reirnl's village. The young man Kéimi had gone ont hunting. Before going into the house 
Pithic and Hrangehal went to Kimgon. “Kimgin,” said they, “where is your husband?" “He 
i4 ene att hunting,” she said, “but will be home directly.” On this they became afraid, and 
Phothir and Hrangehal e Him bed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf. Kangori’ @ husband arrived. 

*Lamell the sucllof a man.” said be. “It must be me, whom you smell,” said Kingéri. Night 
fell, ereryeos ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kingiri’s husband again 
went oof te homt. A widew came and said (to the two frends), “If you are going to rin away 
with Eongéri take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-seed with you).” So they took fire-seed, 
tuore seed, and water-seed; and they took Kangori also and carried her off, 

Kingeri* hishand returned home. He looked and found Kingori was gone ; 80 he followed after 
them in lot imate. A litth bird called to HrangehAl: “Ron! run! Kingiri's husband will catch 
you, sid the bind. So (the fnends) scattered the fire-seed, and (the a sprung up and) the 
jangle and noder-growth hurnt furiously, ao that Kiungor's husband could not come any farther. 
When the fire sulded, he again resumed the pursuit. 
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' Pron Majer'T. HL Lewin's Propresssce Exeré ieev in fhe Eoshai Dialect, Calcutta, imi. The way was taken 
downs by the Gothor as told by @ Lesbas, } 
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The little bird cried to Hrongchil: * He in aatebing yor up,” ao Re scathonad the one 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer), 

However, Kiingéri's husband waited for the water to godown, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird ssid to Hrangehil, “He is after you again, be uw fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn-seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets ao that Kongori’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing tlie 
thorns he at length made a way, and again be followed after them, HrangebiAl became dazed, as 
on: ina dream, (at this persistence cf pursuit), and crouching down among the roote of some reeds, 
watehed. Phéthir cut the tiger down dead with a blow of hia dao. “Iam Phithira,” sud he. 

Hrangchaél and the others went on again, until they came to the three croas roada of Kuavang,’ 
and there they stopped. Phithir and Hrangehil were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
tu sleep first, while Phithir atnyed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. “Who ia staying 
at my eroes-roada?” he said, Phithira (spoke out boldly): “Phothira and Hrangchala (are here), said 
he; “crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger's bend without mach ado.” On this Kuavang 
underatond (with whom be had to deal), und, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phéthira (woke up 
HrangehbAl saying), “ Hrangehala, get tp; you stay awake now; Lam very sleepy; E will lie down. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (nnd went to slevp). 
Hrangehuia stayed awake, Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads >" 
besaid. Lirangehala was frightened. (However), he replied: “ Phéthira and Hrangehala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that-followed them among the reed-roots.” But Enavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this; so he took Kangéri (and carried her off), Koangéri marked the road, trailing behind 
her a Lime of cotton thread. They entered into. hole in the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang's 
village. ‘The hole in-the earth, by which they entered, wus stopped up by o great stone. In the 
morning Phithira and Hrangchola began to abuse each other. Spake Philtira to Hrangchala, 
Fool cf a man,” said he, “where has Kingici gone? On account of your faint-heartedness Kuavung 
has carried ber off, Away! you will have to go to Kuavang’s village.” So they followed Kangori’s 
line of white threed, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
oway the rock, and there lay Kunvang’s village before them! Phobtira called out! “ Ahoy! give me 
back my Kaingdri.” Knavarg replied,“ We know nothing about your Kingori. They have taken 
her away.” “Tf you 4) not (immediately) give me Kdngéri 1 will use my ddo,” said Phohtir. “ Hit 
away,” answered Kuuvang. With one cut of the ddo a whole village died right off! Again Phohtir 
cried," Give me my Kitngori." KEuavang said, “ Your Kingori is not here.” On this Phothir and 
Hrangchél said, “We willoome in.” “Come along,” suid Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang's house. Kuavrang’s daughter. who was 4 very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kanguri- 
“Hero ia Kingéri,” said they. “ This is not she,” eaid Phothir, “really now, give me Kingéri.” So 
(ot heat) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kémgéri said, “I have forgotten my comb.” “Go, Hrangchél and fetch 
it,” said Phéthtr, but Hrangebala dared not venture. “I am afmid,” said be. So.Phéthir went 
(himself) to fetch (the comb), While he was gone, HrangehAl took Kidngon out, and closed the hole 
with the gecat stone, After this, they arrived at the house of Kingori’s father, “You have been 
able to release my daughter,” said he, “#0 take her.” Kiugori however, did not wish to be taken, 
Said Kfngéri's father,  Hrangchil is bere, bot where is Phothirar™ “ We do not know Phéthira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangehala and Kingori were united. KOQngiri was altogether averse to the marriage. 
but she was coupled with Hrangchil whether she would or no. 

Phothira was married to Kuavang's daughter. Beside the house he sowed a koy-seed. It 

and creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phothira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
acchild (born to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “ Eat.” While it was cating 
Phéthir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went om and arrived at the house of the Kiingéiri’s father. They had 
killed « gaydl, and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Phothira cut off the head of 
Hrangchal ! Kiingiri's futher cried, “Why, Phéthira, do you cut-off Hrangehala’s head Ff" “I was 
obliged to ent it off," said Phithir. “Tt waa I who released Kangéri from Kéimi's village ; 


“® ‘The good spirit of the. Lashais. He dove not however ent'a very Sue dgure in hid tale, 
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HBrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kangérialso, Hrangehala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kinpovi's line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
Kuavang's village. Kangiri (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
Hrangchal to go and fetch it, but he dared not. “1 am afraid,’ said he. so 1 wentto get it, He then 
took Kdngori and left me behind, slvutting the hole in the earth with a great stone, They went away, 
I married Kunsvang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the stalka of the creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; **Is it 20," said they, “then you shall be united.” So Hrang- 
chala died and Phothira and Kanugori were married. ‘They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many gaydl. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded, 


MISCELLANEA. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED | blessings of Dévi and Siva (Sadié@khara), the 
INSCRIPTIONS, poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
L—Arthind Stone Inscription of the Arbuda (or Aba) the sage Vadishtha, when his 
Paramira Chimundarija, of the eow Nandini wua carried off by Visvimitra, pro- 
(Vikrams) year 1138. duced from the eacred fre the hero Paramdéra, 


| ) ‘who defeated Visvimitra. In the family of 

Dr. Hérnle has sent me, sone time ago, a very | Purumira there was born in the course of time 
aoperfect pencil-rubbing of an inocruption dis- | Wairisimha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
covered at Arthini' in Rajputind, together with | named Dambarasituha (line 10). And in the 
a rough transcript of the tert nud on English | pity of Dambarasithha was born Kamkadéva 
trunalation of it, received from Mahimuahdpidhyaya | (jing 11), “who ear the Warmad&é defeated the 
Kavirdj Sydmal Dis, wember of the State Council | forces of the ruler of Kernaja and thus dee- 
of Méwid. This inscription contams #3 lines of | troyed thy enemy of the Miiava king Briharsha, 
writing which cover a apace of 2 0G)" broud by . joe who apparent!y lost bis own life on that 
2 2’ high. The writing appears to be well pre- | oeeasion. Kathkadéva'’s son was Chandapa (line 
served. The size of the letters is about}. ‘The | 13), his son was SatyarAja (Hine 14); from him 
characters are N&gari. The language is Sam- | gorang Mandanadéva (line 16); and his son again 








sirit, and the inscription is in verse, The total | was Chimundarije? (line 39), who is aaid to have 
number of verses is 87. . defeated Sindhurija. Beyond what haa been 


The inecription is a prafvsti or laudatory stated bere, the inscription contains nothing of 
account of a line of princes or chiefa who belonged | importance. The princes Vairisithha and Srihar- 
to the Paramara family, and ita object is, to | sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
state (in line 44) that the prince Chamundaréja. | known Vairisimha I. and Sriharshadéva-Styaka 
in honour of hia iather Mandanadiva, founded | of Malava. 

a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandanésa, | 9 —Qhitor Stone Inscription of the Guhila 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments | Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1331. 
made in favour of that temple. The prasasti was Sir A. Cunningham has eupplied to me a pencil- 
com posed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother | pybbiug, taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
of Vijayasidhfra and eon of Sumuatisidhira, of | 44 Chitar of which a photo-lithograph has been 
the Sddhira family.* And it is dated in line53:— | published in his Archaeol. Survey of India, Vol. 
samvet 1136 Phalguna-sudi 7 Bukré, corre- | XXIII. Plate xxv. This inscription contains 
sponding, for Vikruma 1135 expired, to Friday, the | 54 lines of writing which cover a space of 2’ 6” 
Slat January A. D. 1080, when the 7th tithiofthe | peoad by 2’ 74" high. Line 89 appears to have 
bright half ended 90 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. been almost completely scratched out’, otherwise 

Beginning with two verses which invoke the | the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 

' T cannot find Arthtiné on the maps at my disposal. | in Rijputind, he found an inscription of «even lines, 
Io the papers sent to me it is stated that “a sight of the | dated in Sachvat 1027, From ao very faint photograph of 
rains of Arthiini confirms the view that a large city | this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I om able 
exiated there in ancient times, where only aemall village | to state that the inseription was put up during the reign 
stands af present, surrounded by eereral temples in | of a Mahdréjidhirdja who also bore the nume CAimun- 
ruin,” The robbing of the inscription was procured | dardja, and that it is dated in tho (Vikrama) year 1028, 
through the assistance of the Political \geutof Hinwwird. | 4 A very incorrect copy, made by a Papilit, of this 

* The nomes of the writer and of the engraver are | inscription I bad proviously received from Dr. Fleet, ta 

iilegible in the rubbing. whom it had been given by Dr. Burgess, together with a 
| copy of another long inscription from Chitdr which ie per- 


"In drchaol. Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
¥r Garrick reports that at a amall bamiet called Nistor, | hape the seco od praigati, referred to below, 











size of the letters ia wbout }”. The characters 
are Nigari. The language is Surhakrit, and the 
inscription is in verse, The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 





MiédapSta, similar to the Mount Abf stone in- | 


scription of Samarasishha of the Vikrama year 
1242 (ante, Vol. XVI. p. 345), and composed by 


the same poet Védagarman (line 54) who, indeed, | 


in line 46 of the Mount Abd inscription refers to 
this and similar praéastis, composed by himself. 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 5+), 
and is dated in line 54:—sam° 1331 varshé 

wshAdh i8 Bukré Pushyé, corresponding, 
for northern Vikrama 1931 erpired, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 1274, when the ‘rd tiths of 


the bright half ended about 20 h,, and when the | 


moon was in Pushya for about 17 bh. after mean 





scription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Semidhtévara,* Trinayana. 
that he is about to eulogize the Gubila persia. 
He glorifies the country of MédapAta, and its 
town Nagahrada; and relates how through the 
lord of Médapita. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
wr four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 be adds in 
prose -—ananfara-variée-varnnanam deitiya-pra- 
Bappa. 
Guhila (vr. 15). 
Bhéja (v- 15). 
Bila (v. 1F). 
KAlabhdja (¥. 21). 
. Mallata (vr. 24; omitted in the Mount Aba 
7. Bhartribhata (vr. 27). 
8 Simha (v. 30). 
9, Mahdyaka (v.33; in the Mount Aba in- 
scription called Mahiiyika). 
10. Shummana (¥. 36). 
ll. Allata (v. 39). 
19. WNaravihana (rv. 42). 
13. Baktikumaéra (rv. 45). 
———— ————— : 
® This shews that Sri-Sam-idAl-a in line 460f the Mount 
Abé inscription ia a name of Siva, 
© This Gaally scttles the meaning of the same wor, in 
verse 9 of the Moant Abi ibacription, 


oh ee 


' This name is doubifal, becunse the robbing is bere 


wery faint, 
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14. Amraprasdda’ (?, v.49; omitted im the 


| Mount Aba inscription). 


15. SBuchivarman (v¥. 62). 

16. MNaravarman (+. 54). 
3.—Narwar Stone Inscription of Ganapati of 

Walapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1355. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the Narwar Fort 
which ia mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archaeol. Survey of India, Vol. IL, p. 315. This 
inscription contains 2) lines of writing which 
cover a space of 1° 10)" broad by 1° 3)” high. 
The writing appears to be well preserved through- 
out, but about half a dozen atvharae cannot be 
made out with certainty in the rubbing, The 
size of the lettersis about 4°. The characters are 
Nigari.. The language is Sarnskpit, and the in- 


scription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 


and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is a pruéaati, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 22-25) that the Kiiya- 
atha Pulhadéva (or Palbaja), in memory and for the 


| spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 


Harnsardja, built a tank and a temple (chaiftya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 


"The pradasti was composed by Siva, a son of the 


treasurer Loha{daj and grandson of Daimédara 
who belonged to a family of writers at Gopaédri 
(or Gwalior); written by Arasituha (!), the som 
of Abbinanda; and engraved by Dhanauka(?). 
And it ia dated in line 21:—samvat 1355 Eart- 
tika-[va]di 5, ona day of the week which, so far 
aa lean see from the rubbing, is either Guraw 
or Sukré. Supposing the day to be Bukré, the 
corresponding date, for Vikrama 1355 expired 
and the ptirnimdnta Karttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D, 1298. 

The inscription waa composed during the reign 
of Ganapati of Nalapura; and the poet there- 
fore, after inrokiny the blessings of Siva (Manma- 
thasidana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town MNalapura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati :-— 

1. In Nalapura (i. ¢., Narwar) was born the 
prince Chihada (¥. 4). 

2 His eon was NWrivarman (v. 5). 

$. From him sprang Asalladéva (¥. 6); 

4, From him Gépala (v. 7); 

5. And from him Ganapati, who acquired 
fame by conquering Kirtidurga* (vv. 8 and 9), 


= ee 





® The nome of this prince laomittedin the list, given 
in Archeol. Surcey of India, Vol. Il. p. 816, 
® ‘This, in all probability, ia the Kirltigiri-durge (ie.. 


| Défiga ih}, mentioned in line Tof the D+egadh rock in- 


scription of Kirtivarman ; onte, Vol. EVIL p. 338. 
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Verses 10-20 give the genealogy of the two 


brothers Palhaddra (or Palhbaja)and Ha:nearija, — 


This part of the inscription cominences with a verse 
in praise of the fort of GépAchala (or Gwalior). 
At Gopichala lived a family of Kayasthas, of 
the Kiiayupa gjfra, who bad come from Mathur 
Tu that family there was oa certam Alhana, whose 


eon was Kanbadu, whose son again waa the | 


minister (maatrin) Vijahala. Vijabada married 
Ménagi, who bore to him two sons, Gangaddva 
and Yimonadéva. Gingadéva married Luo, and 


she bore to him four sons, Palha[jaj, Harirdja,'* | 


Sivarija, and Huthsarfija. 


4.—Sarwaya Stone Inscription of Ganspati 
of Nalapurs, of the (Vikrame) year 1242. 
Dr. Burgeas lus also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription, found in a tank at 
Sarwaya, eight miles to the east uf Sipri, which is 
mentionad in Sir A. Cunningham's Archaol. 
Survey.of India, Vol. I. p. 316. This inseription 


eontuins $2 lines of writing which covera apace of | 


I’ 10° broad by J 11)" bigh. The writing ts well 
preserved throughout. The size of the lettera ia 
about ."".. The characters are Nigari.. The 
language ia Sathskrit, and the inscription is in 
verse. ‘The verses are nombered, and their total 
number is 45. 


The inscription is a prasesti, the proper object | 


of which is to record (in verses 24-28) that, during 
the reign of Ganapati, the son of the prince 
Gopaéla, the fhatkora Vimana (evidently a high 
official) built a public tank (vdpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription bas been found. 
The praéasti was composed by the poct Soma- 
midra,n son of (So'madhara; written by Mahfrija, 
the son of Soimarija; and engraved by Diva. 
airnha, the eon of Madhava. And it is dared in 
line 30: — sathvat 1348 Chaitra-sudi 8 Guru- 
ding Pushys-nakshstré, corresponding, for 
southern Vikrama 1343 expired, to ‘Thursday, the 
37th March A. D. 1292, when the 8th tithi of the 
bright half ended 17h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the nakshatra Poshya Dh. 5] m. after 
mean sunriee. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloquence Birada, 
and of the gods Krishna | Radhd-dhava) and Hara. 
It then has a Verse in praise of the town Mathuri 
on the Yamin, from which, os we ore told further 
on, proceeded a family of Kiyasthas, known as 
the MAthuras. In thot family there was one 





* Tam pretty sore that this Marirfja is mentioned as 
donee in the Dihi copper-plate of the Chandi/Ha Vira.' 
varman, of the Vitrama year 1557, uf which I possess 
Sir A. Cunningham's transcript (Archmol. Survey of 
India, Vol. XXL. p. 75). The eeme copper-plate non- 


doubtedly mentions ‘Gopilis, the lord of Nalapura.'—lho | 
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| Chandra, of the Kijyapa gifra; bis son wos 


Délhuna; his son Kesava; his son Podmanibhu ; 
and his son Déhula. Déhula had three sons, 
Udaya, Niimd and Albu. Of these, Namd married 
Padi, the daughter of Mahitatha; and abe bore 
to him three sons, Dhind, Vijayadera, and 
Vimana who built the tank, mentioned uhove. 
Vdmuna married first Ajayadé (?), a daughter of 
Luhads,** and afterwards Hoimd, a daughter of 
5.— EKharéd Stone Inscription of Hatna- 
diva IIL. of Ratnapura, of the Chadi 
Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a» pencil. 
rubbing of the inscription at Khardd in the Cen. 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archeol, 
Survey of India, Vol. VIL. p. 201, and Vol. X VIL. 


which cover a space of about J’ broad by 1’ 6° 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the writing 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side; but with a good impression all 
that is important might nevertheless be made 


| 4°. Thecharacters are Nagart. The language is 


Sathakrit, and the inseription is in verse. The 


The inscription ia dated in line 28: — Chadi- 
samvat 0393, corresponding to A.D. 1181-82; and 
it is valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratna 
pura down to Ratnadéva IIL, and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefs 
of Katnapura, called Ratnardja or Ratnadéva.“ 
Besides we find in this introductory part of the 
inscription some names of persons-and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Hathayas thore was a prince (evidently 
Kékalla’} who bad eighteen sons (line 5), one of 
whom was Kalinge. His son was EKamala, the 
lord of Tummana; from him sprang HatnarAja 
L; and then came Pyithvidéva I. His son was 
Jajallsdéva L, who defeated Bhujabaia, the 
lord of Suvarpapura (JAjalladéva- njipatis-tat- 
sdour-abhit=Suvarnpapurs-nitham) Bhujave- 


| (bajlam=ara(bajlam chakré nija-bhuja-vaba). 


latah samiké yah II). Jajalladéva’s eon wag 
Eatnadiva II. \line 6), who defeated the prince 
Chédagaiga, the lord of the country of Kalinga. 
Hisson was Prithvidiva I, (line 8); and his son 


name Hariréja also occurs in a fragmentary inscription 
at Udaypor in Gwilior; ante, Vol. XX p, a. 
) This is perhaps the Lihads mentioned in the preced- 


8 Soe Epigraphia Indica, Vol. L p. 43, 
8 Soe 4b. 53. 


Maxca, 1895.] 








again was JQjalladiva IT. (line 10), who married | 


Bomalladsvi'* (line 12), and whose son was the 


prince BRatuadjva ITI. (line 13), during whose | 


reign the inscription was put up. 


@.— Nagpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
year 1455, 

To Dr. Flest I owe a good impression of the 

gpur Muscum inscription, brought from 

BRaypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 

tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in bis Archaeol, 

Surcey of Iadia, Vol. RVIL p. 77. ‘This inserip- 









tion contains 25 h of writing which cover a 
space of 1’ 10" broad by 1’ 4)" high. With the 
exception of,4 few aksharas which are broken 


sttom lines, the writing is well pre- 


away in 68 , . : 
of the letters is about ,%,’. 


The characters are Nagari, and the language is 


tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 





tors, and the god Siva. It then records the 
foundation of a temple of Hatakésvarn™ (Siva) by 
‘the chief Brahmadéva of 

Lap <n the following pross passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it : — 

Gvasti sri sa(m)vatu 1458 varshé siké 1322 
mahirijadbirdja-érimad-Rays[vrajb madéva- 
rajyé pradhina-thakura-Tripardridéva parindita- 
Mabidéva tasmith eamayé ni yaka-éri-Hajirfja- 
dave Hatakédvarasya prasidati kritacsh. 

This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town RAyapura, and by other versea (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadéva. 
At Hayapures there was the great prince Lash- 
midévs (Lakshmideva ?); his son was Bimgha; 
his son Ramachandra; and his son again Haeri- 
rayabrahman (in the sequel called simply Brah- 
madéva). The concluding lines of the insaription 
(18-25) | 
temple, HAjirijs, and are void of interest. 

The date of this inscription I have ante, Vol. 
KIX. p. 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
loth February A.D. 1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khaliri stone inscription of Brahmadiovra of 






‘This namo (and porhaps the whole verse in which it 
12 conta 
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vatsaars Phaglu- | 


bare reference to the founder of the | 


ined) also cecura in line 9 af # mach muotilited | 
: at Amarkantak (Archaeol. Survey of [ndia, | 
Vol, VIL p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil-rabbing to 


the Vikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 

under the names of Sinhaga, Rimadeva, and 

branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 

mutilated inscription at Ramtek™ in the Central 

Proviness, of which I owe a poncil-rubbing to 
F. Kie.aoan. 


———_—_—__—_—— 


PAUSHA SAMVATSARA 
IN THE EASIEA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 2L 

A copper-plate inscription of the Kidamba king 
Mrigésa, of about the éth century A.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. Vi. page 24, is dated im 
line 10:—svavaijayike ashtamé Vaisdkhé sam - 
vateard Kirttika-panrasamdsyim, ‘on the day of 
the fall-moon of (the month) KArttika, in the 
Vaisikha year, the eighth of bis victory." And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king. 
published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. VIL. page 45, is 
dated in line 7 :—Atmanal rijyasya tritiye varshé 


| Paushd saubvatears Karttika-mésa-bahols-pak- 


ahd dasamyarh tithag Uttaribhadrapad? nakehatra, 
‘in the third year of his reign, in the Pausha year, 
on the tenth lanar day im the dark fortnight of 
the month Kiirttika, under the Uttarabhadrapads 
and Pawsha samvateara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what [ cannot but 
regard aa a curious mistake, made by the gram- 
marian Jayiditya, when etplaining PAgini’s rule 
IV, 2, 21; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of those terms, us furnished by Saka- 
tayana and other grammarians. 


In the rule IV, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is ademin pawreamdseili, Pisin? teaches 
that certain suffises are added to nominal buses 
denoting full-moon tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-moon tithis; and the word ii of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
Kiltyéyana’s addition of the word compndy in, that 
Pininia rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be farmed by it are used by 
people as names, Putaiijali, commenting on Rit- 
yiyana’s Varttikas, tella ua that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelve) months 
or (the twelve) half-months (which end with the 
fall-moon #ithi); and the Prakriyd-kaumudi and 


the Siddh inta kanmudf give the example Pawshd 


wideah ‘the month Pausha,’ ic. of the twelve 





Dr. Burgess. | 
13 Tho nsnal form of tha name uw Aafakfsrara. 
W See Archaeol. Survey of India, Vol. WIL. p. 11a 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the Pawshf paurnamdaf, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar during which the moon is 
foll in the nakshatra Poshya, Differing from 
Patafijali, the author of the Kid#ikd-vrit#i on 
P. TV, 2, 21, would permit us to form by that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Powshd méaah and Paushé 'rdha. 
midsah, he also givea the example Powshoh savii- 
valsarah, When firat Tread the remarks of the 
Kidsikd-evitli on PAgini’a rule, I could not but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
pubhshed edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the MSS., and from a note of 
Hémachandra's on his own rule VI, 2, 98, I became 
convinced that he too was ncquainted with, 
although he apparently did not approve of, Jay4- 
ditya's strange interpretation. 


That Jayiditya ia wrong in forming the word | 


Pausha of Paushah saviwatearah by P. IV, 2, 21, 
wems certuin, Explained by that rule, Paushah 
«amecatsaraA would mean ‘the year which contains 
the Pausht pawrnamdaf,’ or that particular year 


during which the moon is full in the nakshatra | 


Pushya; but, as almost all years have such « 
full-moon, nearly every year would hare to be 
named Pawsha, and since such a year would 
it would, according to Jayiditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contained 
the Kdrttikt paurnamdsi, bat the year is named 
VatédkAa, not Adrttika sarmvateara. 


The fact is, that neither the three great gram. 
marmns Panini, Kityiyana and Patafjali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work waa known to 
Jayiditya, huve given any role by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or Voiédkha in 
phrases like Paushah saravatearah or Vaisdkhah 


eamvatsarah; but we do find the requisite rule | 


in the later grammars of Sikatdyana and Héma- 
chandra, and in the Jainéndra-eydkarana, 
Hémachandra's rule! VI, 2, 5, ia— 
udita-gurér bhad yukté "bda; 
and his own commentary on this rule is:— 
udité gurur brihaspatir yasmin bhé nakehatré 
taidlvichinas tritiyintéd yukté ‘rthé yathdvibitath 
pritrayd bhavati ea chéd yukto 'rthd "bdah eam. 
vatsurah syit | pushyénéditagurand yuktarm 


varsharh Paushath varaham | phalgunibhir udita- 





' Himachandra and Sikat@yans place this rule immo. 


diately before the rule or rules which cormeapond to 
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iti kim | m4sé divasé vi na bhavati jj 

Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. 8. B. Dikshit,* we are now familiar. To form 
the nome of a year, we are directed to add a» 





has risen, A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakehatra Pushya in which Jupiter bappens to 
have risen is named Paushaws varsham. Vaj- 
rise? in Visdkhd. Hémachandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
word abda to mdea and divasa, I would say that 
opinion, woul @ ordinary Iuni-solar year 
during which Jupiter happens to rise eg ee tard 
To take the word abda to denote (pratydsaffi- 
nydyéna) the Jovian year, would seem to me 9 


rule, but has here, na : 





gurddaydd bhdd yuki "hdah, Not possessing a 
complete copy of a commentary on Siékatiyana's 
grammar, [ do not know how native scholars 


| would explain the word guridaya grammatically, 


but we may, I think, be sure that Hémachandra 
has correctly given ita meaning by substituting 
for it uditaguru. 

On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the Kdsikd-vrilti frequently quote 


from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 


Chandra where that grammarian differs from 
Panini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jayiditya in no wise refurs to the rale of Sikata- 
yana's which I have given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanati 

words like Pausha in P elck seduces 
one moreargument to prove that the Sdkaldyana- 
vydkarana is more modern than the Kddéikd. 


F. K1e.eory. 
Gottingen. 
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REVERSE FACE OF THE STONE. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN-EO. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

/TCHE number of leading prissts, who received ths upasampadé ordination during the 

_ five days, namely, from the 9th to the 13th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sont the following invitation to the 245 leading théras, who had received their upasamnpadd 
ordination: “To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the full-moon updsatha day of toe month 
Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform wpfsatta in the Kalyiotsima in 
the company of the fifteen thfras, who conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony? It 
és our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the upJsatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act,” On the 
morning-of the upésatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people, went to the 
Kalyantsima, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained tidras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampadé 
ordination ceremony. All the théras assembled together, and porformed updésatha in the 
Ealyinisima. At the conclusion of the upisalha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and béésajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the fiéras :— two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making fichisara robes; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c.; a palmyra fan; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phanix sylvestris); and an alms-bow! with cover and stand, 

In compliance with the wish of all the priests, the King conferred the title of Ealyani- 
tissamahithéra on Suvannasébhagathéra. 

Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyanl- 
imi, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘ requisites 
to’ the ten théras, headed by Kalyinitissamahithéra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony, as well asto the leading priests, 
who had received their upasampadd ordination in the Kalydnisimi, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
nvitinn charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained; and musicians to 
sound the dram, conch-shell, and other instraments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sddhu at the conclusion of each reading of the kammavdché relating to the upasampadd 

The ten théras who conducted the ordination ceremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had recaived such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihala form of the upasampada ordi- 
nation on other leading priesta, who came and expressed 4 desire to revive it. 

RamAédhipatiraja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 


“Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the pabdajjd ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefa, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cut or rudimentary hands, &c., or are homp-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the paried. If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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“ There may be men, living under your inatraction, who desire to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. Wouchsafs, Venerable Ones, not to cénfar on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of RamAdhipatiraja or of the leading théras of 
Hamsavatipura, Should, Venorable Ones, you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upssampada ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 

“There are sinful priests, who practise medicine: and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufactare of ivory articles, or who declare the happy 
or unhsppy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


“There are some priests, who not only mike sach declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like Isymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
vocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 
livelihood. , 

“ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Diamma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive aa Offerings. 

“There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, t rley, &c., and preach the Dhamma 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings, 


“There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Dhamma, and trade in 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. 











“There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 


“There are priests, who, contrary to the roles of the Order, associate with such Inymen ag 
gamesters, roués, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are in 
the service of the King, or with other men and women. 


“All these are sinful priesta. Do not, Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to take 
up their permanent residence under your protection. 


“But there are also other priesta, who are replete with faith, who observe the rules 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted to the study of the 
Tipitaka, together with its commentaries, &e, Venerable Ones, permit such priests to take 
up their pormanent residence under your protection. 


“Tf, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to 
receive the padbajji ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired o knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed in 
the confession of faith in the ‘ Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts; and eventually, 
Venerable Ones, confer the pabbajjd ordination on them. 


“Tf thore are simanéras, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the npatampadé ordination, they should be tanght a brief summary of the chatupdri- 
suidhisila, that are observed by priests, who have received the upasampadd ordination, namely, 
pat nikhiasuicarasil ¢, indrigasmhearasila, djioapdrisuddAisila, and pachchayasannissitasila, They 
should further be instrocled both in the letter and spirit of the BhikkhupdtimdkkAa and the 
KAwhlasitkhd, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the ritual of confes- 
sion and the chatupachchayapachchavéikiana. Do you ultimately report your action to 
Hamidhipatirija as well as to the leading priests residing in Hamsavatipura, Then 
Himidhipatirija will farnish theas candidates with the priestly ‘ requisites," and have 
the upasampada ordination conferred on them. 
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“Venerable Oues, lot all of them conform themselves to such conduct as 1s in ace 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya. 


“Tt waa owing to the division of the priests of Ramaniadésa into different sects in former 
times, that sach impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. Dnt now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sihals form of the 
upasampaldé ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahi- 
viliira sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the wuhdtheras 
of Sihaladipa, let such practice be confarmed to, and let there be » single sect.” 


Having sent the above message to the priests thronghout the whole of Rimniifiadésa, 
Rimidhipatiraja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who wore possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, mole and female 
slaves :— 


“ Sirs, if you are really imbaed with faith, yon will endeavour to give up your gol, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buTalocs, malo anid female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Bleased One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the Order 
according to your inclination.” 

Some of the priesta, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave ap nll such possessions. 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the preeepts; while 
other théras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they loft the Order. 


There were priests who had flagrantly committed parojika offences: these were requested 
to become laymen, There were others, whose commission of pérajika offences hail not been 
proved, but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified: these were 
asked to become Inymen. There were sinful priests, who practised modicine, or the art of 
nombers, &e., mentioned above; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &e,, as if they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth ; or who 

aded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma; or who traded in many other ways : 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 

It was in this manner that Rimédhipatirija purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Rimaifadésa, and created a siugle sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 


From the year 835, Sakkaraj, to the year $41, Sakkarij, the priests throughout 
Ramafifiamandala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampada ordination, 
that had been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahfvihira sect. 


The leading priests were $00 in number; and the young priests numbered 14,265 ; 
and the total of tho numbers of both classes of prissta was 15,085. At tho conclusion of 
the npasampadé ordination ceremony of these 800 lending priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles: — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate textare for making 
tichivara robes; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuta, ond a nut-oracker, 
together with a towel, &c.; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (pAaniz 
sylvestris) ; an alma-bowl, with a stand :nd cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the leading priests. 

Subsequently, in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 simanéras, 
who had mastered the chatupérisuddhisila, studied the Pélimitkha and the KhuddaekkAd, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the packcharékkhane, and completed their twentieth ycar, 
with alms-bowls, robes, and all other priestly ‘ requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upas ordination in the Kalyanisimi. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in Bamafifiadéss, 15,666 priests. 
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RamAdhipatirijs, after he had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope- 
“Now that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the ups we ld 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become elcansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
5,000 years!” 





1. In former times, Asdékad aja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
acerued, ont of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that luwdl arisen in it. 

2. Ile solicited tho nssistance of Méggaliputtatissathtra, and effected the purification of 
the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinfal pricets from the Order, 

3. In Laikidlpa, Parakkamabahuraja, whose name began with Sirisanghabéchi, was 
(friend of the Religion of Boddha, 

#. Secing the impmnrities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
anmerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. | 

5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritoal successors of tho residents of the Meh’ a. 

6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by 
other kings as VijayabAhu and Parakkama. 

7. In times past, our Bodhisattva, while falfilling the pdramis, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of Tidasilayasacga. 

8, At that time, the Religion of Kussapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathéra 
became Usiunara, and raled over the kingdom of Barinastpura. | 

3, Althongh he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Religion, Then Sakra, the Lord of the divas, set aside his celestial bliss 


nid, 








10. Accompanicd by Mitali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 
called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear. 

11. Having received a pledge for the purification of the Religion, and after admonishing 
him, Sakra returned to Tidasilaya. 

iz. Therefore, King Ramadhipati, the Lord of Rimaiiadésa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, 

15. Purified the Religion with a view that it might last till the end of 5,000 years, 

14. For having puritied the Religion in the manner deseribrd above, J, Rimidhipati, have 
acyoired merit, which is as inexhaustible as miredae, the state of purity and quiescence. 

15. May the excellent Kings, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 
after me in Hatsavatipura, always strive to purify the teligion, whenever they perceive that 
impurities have arisen in it! 

16. Althongh the th¢ras, headed by Majjhantikathéra, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had performed their last deeds, took a delight in solitude, they set aside their bliss of 
airvand, 7 

17, And, in former times, exerted themselves in the interest of tho Religion. Therefore 
respectfully following in their footsteps. | 

18. May the priesta of Hatmsavatipura, who delight in their condition of purity, and are 
wnthusiastic (in the cause of the Religion) purify, in after times, the Religion whenever they 


perveive any impurities in it! 
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19. If this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and suffering, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Buddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the fruition of supteme exertion. 


Here end the lithic inscriptions called Kalydni, 


(To 66 continued.) 


NOTES ON TUL's! DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, I. C. 8. 

It is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindistiin' has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
of native scholars, 

In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modern times, Tul'si Dis, which that criticism haa elicited. 

(1) DATE OF THE POET. 

The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native scholars, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that it 
was necessary to verify it, When the publication of Prof. Jacobi'a Tables for computing 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XVIL pp. 145 and ff.) and in Epigraphia 
Indica (1. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my powor to do this, I tested by them the date piven 
by Tul’st Dis himself for the composition of his Ramdyan, but altogether failed to make tho 
week-day come right. After numerons failures I referred the matter to Prot. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible kindness, It wns some satisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while there was no error in my own calculations, there was o way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poct's statements and actual facts. This has since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si Dag, which native friends, or the poet's own 
yorses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 

(a) Date of the composition of the Ram-charitemtinas (commonly called the Ramdyan.) 
(Ram, Bd. XXXIV. 4,5), Sambat 1631; Chaitra 9 sudi, Tuesday, 

1642, Fuisikha Sudi, 9, Thureday. 

(c) Date of the composition of the Parbatt Mangal (Pér.1, 5). Jaya sambat, Phdlguna 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. 

(d@) Date of composition of the Rémagjya (Raimajja). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 
Chhakkan Lil, fixes it at Sambat 1655, Jycishfha Sadi, 10, Sunday, 

(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Ramayan. Sambat 1669-71. 

(f) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (wide post), Sambat 1669, Asvina Sudi, 18, 

(7) Date of Tal'si Dis's death. An old tradition fixes it on Sambat 1680, Srdvama sudi 7. 

It remains now to test these seven dates, so far as possible. 

(a) Date ofthe Ramayan. The authorities are -— 

1, Rém. Bé. XXXIV. 4, 5 and f+ 

1 The Modern Vernaculcr Literature of Hindisdn, by George A. Grierson, Caloutta: Asiatic Society of 


3 [| quote from the rery correct text of the poem printed by Bibd Eim Din Singh, of tho Ehadg Bilis Pres, 
Patna. This is by far the best edition of the poom which haa yet appeared. In tranaliterating | represent 
enundsika, for want of s more convenient type, by A. The guttural n (#), I leave without any diacritical mark, 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Saméata straka sai ikatiod | 
Aaraua kathd Hari-pada dhari sisé \\ 
Nowwi Bhauma-hira Madhw.méad | 
Awadha-purit yaha charita prakded |) 
Jeli dina Rama-janaa iruti gdwahin | 
Tiratha sakale ahaa chali dicahit | 

“Laying my head at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sambat 1631. On the ninth sith, 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayédhra, On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rama's birth, when (the spirits of) all holy 
places there assemble,” 

Note. ~Rama's birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra. 

2. The date in the joem is borne out by a passage in the Num Rasikérali of Ragho Rij 
Singh (B, 1824). 

Kachhu dina kari Kiet mahan basd | 
Gayé Atwadha-pura Tulast Diisd jf 
Taha anéka kinhaw sata-sengd | 
Nisi dina range Rama-rati-ranga |) 
Sukhada Réma-naumi jaba di 
Chaita-mdza ati dnaada pai 
Saménta shraha aai cka-tisd | 
Sddera sumari Bhdnn-bula-ied |) 
Bésara Bhauma auchita chita-chayana | 
Kiya arambha Tulast-Rémdyana | 

“After dwelling for a space in Banaras, Tul'si Dis went to Ayédhya, There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pare) raptores of Rima passed his nights and days in 
bliss. When the happy Rd Hu-ndvamé came, and when he experienced the dehghts of the month 
of Chattra, in Sambat 1631, reverentl y did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulasi-Ramiyaga,”’ 

The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1681, Chaitra sudi, 0, Tuesday. 

Prof. Jacobi's calculations give the following results :— 

A —Sanhat 163], expired, 
(4) Chaitradé year,—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A, D. 
() Karttihadé year.—The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A. D. 
B.—Sambat 1631, current, 

(a) Chaitrddi year,—The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1573 A. D. 

(4) Aevitikeds year.—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, lst March 1574 A. o..— 
the same as A (a), 

It will be seon that none of these possible dates give the dey of the week as Tuesday. 
Prof. H. Javobi, therefore, calculated the date according to various Siddhénias. With his 
permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubs2 

Sam. 1631 expired = K.Y¥. 4675, (Special Tables I. note). 
KY. 4600 (9) 17-60 15 [22] Ind. @ =22+ 95 
7> years (3) 19°45 173 [1] dnd. sudi 9= 1*95 Ind. badi 9= 16-95. 
| (3) 7°05 188 [13] 








‘Tho ealoulations given bery, aod also thous subsequently gives by me, are beeed on thy tables in the 
EpiyrapAves Indica, 
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The month Madhu, or Chaitra, of the Chaitrddi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table ILI, New moon about 26th sol, Chattrd. Sudi 9 about 4th sol. Vatsakha, Add equa- 
tien to above value. 

4675 KY. (3) 7°05 188 [13] 
4h Vow. (1) 1°02 36 
(4) 8°07 224 13 

0:83 14 March. 

—- 4 

8-90 — | 

$1 March 1574 A, D. 

(1) The ninth Athi ended about 6 ghat. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, Slat March, 

1574 A. D.—This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhéntas for Qudh, 

If we take column 12 of Table IIT. we get the date for the Karttikadi Sam, year 1631 vic. 
4675 KY. (3) «7°05 188 [19] 
4th Chair, (6) 1°66 920 
or (9=2) 8-71 108 
67 
(2) 9°38 
(2) The ninth fifhi ended on Sunday. 
Sam. 1631 current = K.Y. 4674, We calculate both kinds of years. 
KY. 4600 (0) 17°60 15 (12) Ind @ SHS 
74 years (2) 8°65 927 | Tad, snd 9 = L275 
4674 Ky. (2) 26°25 942 [13} 
16 Chaitr, (4) 12°73 383 
(6) 8°98 d2o 
7s 





9° 7 
(3) The 9th ended on Thuraday. 
The Kurttikads year 
KY. 4674= (2) 26°25 942 [13] 
4th Vaii. (2) 11-82 283 


8°07 25 
0-83 
8-90 
(4) Soi 9 = Wednesday. This date is the same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 


We now calculate secording to the Special Tables the date 4th solar Vaisdkhea KY. 4675. 
(1) Strya Siddhdnte with hija, 


<— 5 € aD. > an. cor. 
Ky. 4500 a19° 40° (O'S sah? 58’ ra CU 
7h years 238 21 0 67 6 418 - - = -2+ & 
4 Vat. 12 ll 2 13 3 54 a9 OB — 26 gh, 11 p. 
> 4 2 87" 266" 17” ees ak 86 a 


= 199 
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Cis Table XXII. 26 gh. $° 16" is? 5p oof ay 1° 25% SB) 


1] p. 2) la 3. 4 11 
ere eee 
—26 gh. lp, 5% 19f 128". 5° 42) 5" 0. 85 ay @) 


Subtract (2) from (1) 
109 20 27 26 3 #17 288 42° 96 








® 19 2 5 42 5 25 «(49 
14’ ol! 5” 260° 21" 12" 999° “TH S74 (3) 

Equation for Moon's Anomaly 260° 21 12 = LW’ 4° 58° oor 

» » Sun's -" 283 15 2 = — , § 
+ 2° bE 14 oA ae 

Add this to (3) heats Ca | = 104° 1: S47 
106? 52° 997 8 (5) 


Result No. (5) is the true Distance of Sun and Moon at mean sunrise at Lauki, We 
ealculate, now, the same for true sunrise at Benares. 


North Lat. 25° 20’, Long. + gh. 3p. - (§ 58) 
1 gh. iY 1" is 4” 59" 
Id p, 2 388 2 8&0 13 


W491 Bo ee 
Subtract the Result from (3) 104 1’ 15” 260° 2) 19” 285° 915") 37" 
14 (49 15 4 1 2B 
103° 46° 26% = GOP's’ Is" gg? ag? OH” (6) 
; Bead 4675-2600 3107 
(§ 59) Find the ayanéstéa for 4675 KY= 8x Lt 15 

The sidereal pra @ =289° 14’ 25" — 282° 48° 18"=31' 7° 

» tropical , @ ssid. Long.+ayanfimea =16° 46° 7° =1006' 

($60) On 25° 20° North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the lst Sign rise in 1332 Asus, therefore 
1006" of trop. Long, @ fn 744. Subtract, 1006 -—744=262 avus, 262 asus=44 
vinddis (palas)., Subtract the amount for 44 palas from 

103° 46° 26" 260° 6 18" 385° 14° 925° 





8 56 9 35 43 
103 37 30 259 55 48 283 13 42 (7) 
(§ 61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 55 49 = + 4 57 57 
Sun's — 233 189 42—.-%272 7 #10 
| Sum of Equations = 9 50 47 
Add ¢ - © (6) 103 46 26 
106° 37° 18° 
Add correction for Sun's Equation + 14 p. 3 15 


Result Distance ¢ — o for vist 
Sunrise at Benares 


106° 40° 98° (8) 


- The end of the 9th tithi 108° 0 0° ccenrred when ¢ —G had increased by 
1° 19" 32" or 6 gh. 31 p, after true sunrise. 
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KY. 4600 917 8 0" 184° 7 0" 282° O OF) + 4¢h. 10p. 
Tbyears, 2381380 679534 -—--—|-% 4) 
4 Vaii. 21127 8.354. 059 81-19. 54 
| | 1467 3257 2643628 282959 8 fe 
‘Wgh. 51 97 1 Is 4 |- 4 235 420 19 87 
S4p, 10°58 1 46 55 190330 2280 16 28 = 282 89 31 
PI £0 Br I19, 
_ Mean distance 103° 30' 22” being smaller than found above (3), the final result also will be 
smaller; we need therefore not go on with our calculation, 
(8) Brahma Siddh, (4) Siddh. Sir, | 
4600 205° ( -U" 172°15/ 90" 282° 3 22") + 11-14y 204° 14" 0" 171° 6 30" 280° 54" 22" 
ve*) ppg 730 «67 87 48. — — —|-2258/238 645° 67 2640 - = - 
Sth Vai 249253 286-748) =—-158 16 (“Fp y] 242253 26 748 1 68 16 











467 3023 265 51 6 284 138. (466 48 38 4 90 58 982 52 39 

—- 223 2 293818 11 33. 293 2 93318 11 33 

105 721 2632748 28850 5 104 20 36 261 47 40 282 41 5 
Tigh 2 14' GY 2 2¥ 48" IO 50" 
44 p. BY S6) 6) 9 abe 43 
¢ 6 2 2 88 18 IW 3s 

B. S. s. 5. 

Sum of 105 7 21 | oumof 104 20 ab 

Eq. + “2°83 2h bs + 2 51 41 

108 0 46 107 12 17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that ¢ —@ attrue sunrise in Benares was sbont 
12° 1" less than at mean sanrise at Lanka, Accordingly for Brahma Siddhanta the value of 
¢€—o is 107° 48’ 45° and the end of Sth fiiAt about 54 palas after true sunrise at Benares. 
If we had taken Oodh the moment would have occarred 7 polas earlier. For Siddhania 
Sinfmani the result is still farther off sunrise. 

Conclusion. —Asthe ninth (thi ended according to all Siddidatas some time after true sunrise 
at Benares (or Ondh) of Wednesday, 3lst March 1574 A. D,, that day was sudi 9. But as 
relizions ceremonies etc. frequently are referred to the ruaning tifhi, not to the civil day on 
which that (ifhi ended, it may be assumed that Tul'si Das commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the suspicious Oth tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the Héma 
navamt were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth fith: belonged to it, 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kalanirnaya on the navami, Calcutta Edition, p, 229, 
so far aa 1 understand them. 

Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of Tul'si Dis to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning, 

‘With reference to Prof. Jacobi's final remarks, 1 may note that some native scholars dare 
impugned the genuineness of Rdm. Bd. ch. xxziv. on this very ground of date. The difficulty 
is cortainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahimahipadbyiya Papdit Sudhikars Dvivédi, which-are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based, 
Ho says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the Ramdyasa being in the vernacular, 
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it first became popular amongst Haniyds and Kdyasthas, who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kacthi, It was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Phaune-vdea, bat Saumya-vdra, i.e. Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to fiawwa,—an easy transition in the Kaithicharacter. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tul'st Dis was in Ayddhya, he was not a Vairigt Vaishnava, but a Smirta one. 
These Smirta Vaishyavas are also great worshippers of Mahidéya; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Hdlakdada of the poem “Sambhw prasida sumati hiya hulasi,” and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rima narami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rima savamt is calculated as the day whose midday 
falls on the ninth ¢ith, because Rima was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth fiths ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rama navamt was held.t 
Tul'si Das was unable to agree with the Vairigi Vaishjavas, as regards eating, They eat 
together, seated ina row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Ddla, Ayédhyd, and Aramya Kandas 
of his poem, he left Ayédhyi and went to Baniras where he completed it, as appears from 
wandana of the Awhkindhakdnda,’ 

(4) Date of the composition of the Bam Sat'sal, 

Authority, Sat. [. 21. 

Alt-rasand thana-thénu rasa 
Ganapati-dwija Guru-bdra | 
Madhava sita Siya-janama-tithi 
Sata-seiyd abatdra i 

“ The (two) tongnes of a serpent, the (four) uddera of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 
tusk of Gapésa (i. ¢., Sam. 1642), Thursday, the lunar day in the light half of Vaisdkha, which 
is the birthday of Sita (i. ¢., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-saf,” 

Here again difficulties arise, 60 I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kirttitddi current date, being the same as the Chaifradi expired 
one). 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat’ 1642, Vaibakha sudi 9, Thursday, 

A. Sambat 1642 expired. 





Sam. 1642 expired = K, Y. 4686. 
KY. 4600 =(0) 1760 15 [12] f Ind. @ = 21-08 
85 years = (3) 21:32 093 [ 1} (ind. sn. 9= 08 
KY. 4686 =(3) 892 8 [13] 
Lsol. Jyaishtha =(1) 29°50 52 
(4) 842 60 [13] 


0-57 14th April 
1 
(4) 899 28th April 


Therefore the 9th Athi expired just after sunrise on Wednesday, the 28th April, 1585 A.D., 


* Similarly Krishsa, having been born at midnight on the eighth of tho dark half of Bkddrapada, ‘widssuae 
the festival on the civil day (sunrise to sunrise) whose midnight falla on the eighth, | | 

* Papjit Sudbikar Dvivéd! pointn out this it in necessary, if the date is genuine, to assume it to be in the 
Vikrama Sambat though the word Sambat docs not occur in the date. If we take it aa w Saka date, the your is 1720, 
a century after the death of our poet. 
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KY. 4686 =(3) 892 8 13] 


21 sol. Vuiidkha = (5) 29°11 900 
(1) 803 908 13 
19 14th March 
1 


B22 48th March = 17th April. 


Therefore the 9th (ithi expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 
B. Sam. 1642 current = KY. 4685. 


KY, 4600 = (0) 1760 15 [12] ind @ = 188 
85 years =(2) 10:52 747 [1] ind. su. 9 = 10-89 
KY. 4685 =(2) 2812 762 [13] 


13th sol. Vaisikha = (3) 10-17 363 
(5) 829 125 18 
fl 14th March 
13 
9-00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 
Add for longitude of Ondh 1 gh. 4 p. 


Therefore the ninth tithi expired at 1 ghatikd 4 palas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. 

Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’si Dis, in dating the Sat'sai used the current, 
not the expired, Sambat year. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi pointe out that this is against the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
itoccurs. It may be added that, if we take the Saka ers, the date comes ont correctly, ag 
Thursday May 5, 1720 A.D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. | 

(c) Date of composition of the Parbati Maigal, 

Authority, Par. I, 5. 

Jaya Sambata Phéguna sudi pdachar Guru-dinu | 
Asuni birachaun® mangala suni sukha chhinu chhinw 


F compose this (Parbati) Mangal, the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Sambat, Phéigune seuwdi. 5, Thursday, in Adin.” 

Jaya Sambat is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tul'si Dis died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 17th Saméai 
century. 

A reference to Prof. Jacob's tables will show that Jaya Sambhaf waa current on the first 
day of Samrat 1643 (K. ¥.4637).7 A reference to Table VILL will at once show that Phélguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha. 
Therefore the Phiguna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam. 1642, But in Sambat 1642, 
Phalguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 





© The reading of tho printed Editions is birachaha, but Pandit Sadbikara Dvived! informs me that the beat 
MSS. hare birachaun. 
T(K, ¥.400=3382 (Table VI.) 
= 29°0179 (Table VIL.) 


427 = 1°8379 
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Dvivédi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sembat 1643, not 1642, 
Sambat 1643 = KY. 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi's tables) is as follows :-— 





4600 EY. 0 17-60 15 [12] | md @ = 10°28 
87 years. 4 7120 0=— 240 [1] J Ind. oo, 5 = 15°28 
SR SS ML 
4687 KY. 4 1972 25 [13] 


Sth Phal, (solar) 2 1497 250 
6 £6 505 18 


Y 
¢'s an 505 eq. | 41 13 Jan. 
§10 33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Phdiguna, the 6th tifii was ronning, 
and the 5th tithi ended on the preceding day ; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tul'si Dis mentions that he commenced 
his work in the Nekshatra Aavint. 

Pandit Sudbikar Dvidédi writes that in Tal'si Dis’s time, the Makeranda, a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Sirya Siddhdnta, was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana and the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th thi ended at abont 52 ghatikds and 37 vighafikds, and Révati Nakehatra 
ended (and Aévini began) at about 20 ghafikds and 10 wighafikds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result followa ftom the §37 of Jacobi’s tables, Tul'si Dis's Nakshatra was Visdkhd, 
and his Rééi or Zodincal sign was Tuld (the Scales). Hence, according to astrology, Réoaii was 
not a propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Pérbatt Mangai after Révatt had ended, and after Asvini had begun, t. ¢., after a) 
ghatikds 10 wighatikds after true sunrise at Bensres, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A.D. 
I may add that on 5 Phélgune Sudi Sam. 1642, the moon was in Aivini at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tul'si Dis meant Sam. 
1643. For if it had been 1642, there would have been no reason for bis mentioning the 
nakehaira then running: whereas, if it was in 1645, there was every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Hératiand unlucky, and part being in Aévini and Incky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at‘an hour of the day which was 
propitious. : 

One other fact follows. PAdiguna Sudi 5 Sam. 1643, did not fall in Jaya Saméat. 
But the firat day of Samat 1643 did fallin Jaya. Therefore Tul’si Daa gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the F. Sambat year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, accortling to the accepted system of chronology, the V. Samat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the titht which 
expired in if. 


(e) Date of composition of the Ramigya, 
Chhakkan Lal gays" that in 1827 A. D., he made a copy of this work, from the original 











* The Panfit calculated the year both according to the Indian system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 
latter caloulation, aa being more intelligible to my readers. 

* Chhakkan Lil's languago may be noted, ‘ Bri sata 1655 Jith Sudi 10 Rabibdr Mf Likhf pustak Bri Goadia jf 
ké hasta-kamu! MH, Prohldd ghé}, Sri Kail ji méirahl, Us puatak par of drt pandit Rdmguldm jl ké eateangl Chhak- 
ian [dl Kdyasth Romdyant Mirjlpur.bdef nf apn! Adth of satheat 1964 meh likhd thi;’ It will be observed that it 
is distinctly claimed that the MS. was written by Tul’e! Dis's own hand, and that it certainly was written twenty 
five years before his death. It may be presumed that it was the post's original copy. It will sobsequently appear 
that if the poem waa compored in Sam. 14655, the DoAdbalf could not, aa current tradition asys it waa, hare been 
composed at Tédar Mall's request. Qu this point, Pandit Sudh&kar Dvivédi informs mo that the M5. whieb 
Chhakkan Lil copied was in possession of a purthif named |RAmiikriebol. On one occasion (Bimixsishpd took it 
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copy in the handwriting of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Saméai 1655 
Jyaishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the caleulation, Taking the CAattrdds 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 
(#) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Rimfiyan This depends on an interpreta» 
tion of K. BR. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows :— 
Bka tau kardla kali-kdla ila mila td men | 
Kidha met ki khdju si sanichari hai mina ki | 


“In the first place, the Kali Yuga, the root of woe, is terrible. And farther, in it, like the 
iteh appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.” 


Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudbikara Dvivédi for calculating the date and for the 
following information :—The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in Tul'si Dis's time, onorabout the 5th of Chaitra Sudi Sambat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaivhtha of 1642. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Caaiira Sudi Sambat 1669, and remained in it till Jyaishfha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Makaranda based on the Stirya-siddhdata. 

The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishgu, and the third and last to Mahadéva or Rudra. 
In Tul’st Das's time, the Rudra-bis, or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Sambat 
165°, and from about that time the Musalmiins began more especially to profane Benares, The 

poet frequently refers to this fact,!° and no doubt does so in the Kabitta above quoted. Accord- 

ingly it was to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, 1. ¢., between Chatira Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Samat 1671, ie. between 1612 and and 1614 4, D, that the 
Kaéitta" above quoted was written. 

(f) The deed of arbitration. 

This has been published in the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistan. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us :— 

“ Whereas Anand Rim, son of Tédar, son of Déo Riy, and Kanhiy, sonof Rim Bhadra, 
son of Tadar aforesaid appeared before me, &c., de." “In the Samba! year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kuniar,,on the auspicious (#ubha) day of the week, was this deed wnitten 
by Anand Ram and Kauhiy..... . The division of the share of Tédar Mall, which has been 
made... +. -" 

Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Tédar Mall's property, mz., Bhadaini, 
Lahar'tari, Naipira, Chhitipira, Sivpur, and Nadésar, 

On this [ remarked as follows:—In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
who this Tédar Mall, the father of Anand Riim, and grandfather of Kanhiy was. Can he have 

been Akbar’s great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lihar'par in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned abaye, Lahar’téri, has « 
somewhat similar name. In India, contiguous villages have often very similar names. 





out it in his bundle, to recite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that ia RdmAkrishol’s house there in a jealously guarded portrait of 
Tul'al Das, anid to have been painted for tha Emperor Akbar, It ia shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Srirava, the anniversary of the post's death. Pandit Sadbdkarea Dvividi maintains that the 
date 1955 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to thatof the composition.of the original poem. 
Whosoever Tul’sl Dia wished to ehow the date of hia work, he wrote in the commencement, aa be did in the 
Rievigana and in the Pirbdti Mangala. If Chhakkao Lal in to be believed, at any rate the copy waa in the 
poet's handwriting. 

 Eg., Dehdball 240, K. R., Ut., 170 and ff. 

11 But not necessarily the whole work, vide post, The commentator Baij'nath zea the period as between 
sambat 1635 and 1637, but he has no authority on such « point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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First as'to dates, That of the dead of arbitration (taking the Chaftrddi expired year) is 
equivalent to Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the Tédar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the Mihirija of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by Tul'si Dis, shows that it was Pratipal Singh, the 
eleventh in descent from Akbar's great minister, who gave it to the then Muhara ji. 

(g) Date of Tul's! Das’s death according to an old rhyme,— 

Sawéata adraka say asi 
Asi Ganga ké tira | 
Sdirana sukala saptamd 

Tulasi tajeu sariva || 

“On the 7th of the light half of Sriévdna, Sadat 1680, Tul'st left his body, at Asi, on the 

bank of the Ganges.” 


Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chattrddi expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 


To sum up. The following are the dates at which we have arrived :-— 


(a) Date of commencement of composition of the Ham-ciarit-mdnas, . Taesda Marek 
0), 1574 A. D. Mareh 


(6) Date of composition of the Rdm Sat'ssi. Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A.D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(¢) Date of composition of the Pérbuil Mangal. Tharsday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D, 

(4) Date of composition (or ? copying) of the Kdmagyé. Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 

(*) Date of composition of the Kabitia Rémdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A, D, 

(/) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A, D, 

(yg) Date of Tul'si Dis’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1628 A. D. 

OF these (a) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired fifi. All the dates depend upon expired Chatlrddi Sambat years, except (b) which 
depends on a current Chaitrddi Sambat year, a most improbable assumption. 


In concluding this portion of my notes on Tal'si Dis I must again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brilliant mathematician whose name has so often occurred in them, 
Mahimahpnodhyiys Pandit Sodhikara Dvivédi. The fortunate circum stance of his profound 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindi astronomy and of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debt to an amount which I can scarcely repay. 


(To be continued.) 





. FOLETALES OF ARAKAN, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.5, 
No. 1.—The Snake Prince. 
A certain fairy called Sakkaru?, having lived « thousand lives in the Tiwatinsa fairy-land, 
it became his turn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakri, who by 
‘ Translated from s Barmess MS, furnished by Maung Tha Bwin, My0dk of Sandoway. 7 


* The Indino cameos and the allusion to Sakr& (Indra) are, together with one or two allosions to Buddhist ideas, 
doubtless tacked on to the original atory to bring it into line with the orthodox Buddhist Mile. 
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would have to remain for three months as 4 hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamnii in Birinasi, employed a fairy, Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The jatter took Sakkaru 
to a wild fig tree, on the banks of the Jamni, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 
told him all the commands of King Sakra, returned to Tiwatinsa, As for Sukkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree, 


Tn that country there lived a washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwe Kyén and Dwé Py&. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, " My lord hamadryac if you want my daughtor Dws 
Py I will give her,—only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook jta 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daoghters, 
Indeed, the anake seems to understand. I only asked for 4or5 figs, and because he loves 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, but as they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, “ Mr. Snake, if you 
want Dwé Pyi follow us home.” (n the way back they. came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two paths met and here Dw@ Pyd said to her mother, “It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us." Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump :—" Ifa big hamad Krad 
eomes here and aske if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a month-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Princes, beingin love with Dwé Pyi, followed aftor them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did vie 
see which way Dwé Py and her mother and sister went?" The stump replied, “TI stay here 
according to my nature. I neither know nor saw." But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
‘staring youin the face as a witness? I will this instant strike you with my teeth, so that you 
split into four." Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her danghter had gone. 


virtae of his power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 






From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimulated as the stump had done ; but when the snake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman's house, and it heing night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 


The next day at dawn the washerwoman said. to herself, « Although my danghters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself,” Accordingly 
she took the zalé measore and went to get some rice from the pot; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail, At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called ont lustily, but the hamadryad did not- 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it strock 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to Whom she had promised Dwé Py: so she said, 
“Tf his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dwé Pya I will give her. Won't you unloosen a 
fold or two?” The hamadryad thereapon did as she asked, so sho knew certainly who it was, 
and said, “I will give you Dwé Pyi; please let go." Thereapon he released her altogether, 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dwé Pyi, “Please live with this bi 
snake, If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. Tk is frightful!" Dwé Pya 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, “I don't want to live with a brate beast; but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, ao that at length, unable to resist her mother's 
command, sho had to live with the hamadryad. 


Tt happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, desired the 
presence of Sakkaro. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secretly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinea. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council was not ended. At that time Mi Dwé Pyi, who was ignorant of his absence, os she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh bnt only the 
skin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, ‘‘ Come, come, my husband is dead," 
Her mother, however, said, “ Don't ery, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; " 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. Dwé Pyii replied, “He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved ;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
recerved with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dwé Pyii agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it waa completely consumed, Thereupon the Snake Princ, - 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place, Mis, 
Dwé Pyii did not know him, and asked who he was, He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyé and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced greatly. But 
Shwé Kyén became jealous and said, “1 have not got him because of Dwé Pyi. If it wero 
not for her I should get him,” 

When it becamo dark they all wént to bed. At midnight the fairy Sami-déva, who had 
buen sent by King Sakri, came and said to Sakkaru :-—“ Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King Sakri, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished. Your title also is to be Sakkarn- 
Kummi,. From the time your child is born let not a drop of snake's blood touch you; if it does 
you will become a snake as before, If you avoid thia danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.” After speaking these words Sami-déva vanished, At dawn, when Dwé Pyi 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to 
restrain him, he said, “It is King Sakra’a order. I cannot disobey," and going down to the 
sea he struck it with the magio wand, Thereupon a ship, fally rigged and manned, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dwé Pyt, who remained behind with child. 


After his departure Shwé Eyén said to herself, “If Dwé Pyt dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed Dwé Pri, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwé Kyén said, “When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dwé Py cried and besought her, saying, “* There are two lives in me, Do not kill 
me. Whenmy husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe Kyén replied, “As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, she returned home. 

As Dwé Pyii floated down the river a big eagle, taking her for a fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his nost in a silk-cotton tree, There he discovered her to be a 
woman, and when Dwé PyQ had told him all about herself, he kept her in his nest, where 
she was delivered of a son, 


When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru's name, but as the eagle became 
angry and talked of pecking it to death in consequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Ragle.?? 
The latter then said, “Ha, you are laughing at me.” This squabbling was overheard by 
the Snake Prince, who was just returning in the ship, and who remarked that one Voice was like 
Dwé Pyii’s. The sailors replied, “How could Dwé Pyi get to such an extraordinary place ? 
It cannot be her," On coming near to the silk-cotton tree, the Prince asked, Is that Dwd 
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Pyd?" and, as she stewed, ‘‘ Yes," he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dwé Pyi away, she said, ‘ You should be grateful to the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, “The eagle and I are brothers. As Iam very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a beap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.” The eagle replied, “‘ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wife and child. The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, “ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches," nt at once fish came and 
heaped themselves op as directed. 

Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
And put them on board the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not ent 
should be let back into the sea? The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea. 

After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dwé Pyii sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dwé Pyii related all that Shwé Kyén had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “1 will put her toshame. Do you and the child get into this box,"—-to which 
Dwé Pyii agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shwt Kyén adorned herself and came op with the 
intention of saying that she was Dwé Py, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
ber ssid, “* You are not like the Dwé Pyi of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwé Kyén 
replied, “7 have yearned after you til] [ became eo ill that there was a miscarriage.” Tho 
Prince said, “ Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together."" Accordingly Shwé Kyén, who was pretending to be Dwé Pyi, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing. Shwé Kyén opened the box, but on seeing Dwé 
Pyi and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwé Pyi, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 

Afterwards Shwé Eyén, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwé Pyi having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “ Father 
dear, Dwé Pyti has lived happily with a snake, Please catch one also to become my husband.” 

The washerman replied, ‘‘My daughter, the snake with which Dwé Pyii lived was a 
human snake, being the embryo of a man. Now if J catch a anake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwé Eyén became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, “ You must catch one forme.” So her father 
remarked, “Be itas you will. We shall have peace when you aredead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference, He 
brought this to Shwé Kyén, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for aday and night, 
and was very hongry in consequence; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shwé Kyén cried ont, “Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me pp to my 
knees.” Her father only said, “She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, “ My son-in-law is having a game.” Shwé Eyén cried 
out very loudly however, so Dwé Pyt said to her husband the Snake Prince, “It is not right 
that my sister should die—go and help her.” But her husband replied, “If only one drop of 
anake's blood touches me I shall become a snake again, Your father can settle such an affair as 
this. Are yon tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing?” His wife Dwé 


f Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced iuto the ctigionl sloey. 
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Py rejoined, ‘‘ King Sakra’s order was from the time that the child was born. That is now 
long past, and you cannot again become a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
you formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man; you can avoid also being touched 
by or smeared with « drop of snake's blood.” She became much troubled, so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died, On cutting it, however, a drop of the boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince,and he became o snake as before, A snake’s mind also came into 
so that he no longer wished to atop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwe Pyi carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, “Come back 
home, I will get you food,” but itwas in vain, Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake's mind would come to him and he would try tobitethem. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dwé Pyé, “I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall bite and kill them when I have the snake mind in me.” 

Dwe Pyi, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, “I am not as before, when there is a snake's mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
only strike at them, You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk. 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you,—I must go 
into the darkest forests." Dwé Pyi replied, “Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you." She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake's mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dwé Pyd, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her; ao he went 
‘inside the ant-hill. But Dwé Pyd remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 

(To de continued.) 


PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. BH. WADIA. 
(Continued from Fol, TXE. page 116), 
Part III. 
TEANSLATION. 
No. 8. 
Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride's, where 
the Wedding ceremony takes place, 
Pot your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, to mount your horse.) 
Your mother holds you by the hem of your garment.? 
Let go, mother, let go your hold, 
And I shall give you your due. 
65 How can I forget the claims of her, 
Who reared me, and loved me as her own life? 
I have got a beantiful sadi woven for my mother, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold, 
Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, to mount your horse. 
10 Your aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. | 
Let go aunt, let go your hold: 
Your claims shall have dae recognition, 
How can I forget what is due to ber, 
Who sang the lullaby at my cradle ? 
15 I have ordered a gold-embroidered didi for my aunt, 
And a bodice of green silk. 
1 By way of asserting her claima. 


~ f Sep pote 17, Part I. 
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Pat your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, and mount your horse, 
Your annt (father's sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 
Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 
20 And I shall give you your due. 
How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
When my name was given me?! 
Let us send a Awndi (on some firm) in Gaojarit, and get a good patéri (for 
my annt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 
25 And as pure as the Moon. 
The bridegroom stands under the festoons of Howers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 
And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves, 
Phe bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway ) 
And lodjes fs delicate.as a pdn-leaf. 
lehil No. 9. 
Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 
I would not make a moment's delay. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 
5 The Sun has risen suspiciously over my Méhérwinji's* head. 
We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 
Brothers, bave your little sons married, 
(As) I have married my Sérabji and brought (the couple) home. 
10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Mébarwanjf dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 
My Ratanbii's daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 
15 We rejoice that my Sérabji'g mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
I gave thee an order, goldsmith : 
I told thee to make an armlet for my Sérabji's arm, 
And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 
2. I gave thee an order, mercer: 
I told thee to bring a plaid for my Sorabji, 
And a pair of patiris for my Sirinbal, 
I gave thee an order, jeweller: | 
” T told thee to bring rings for my Sérabj, 
25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai- 
Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (F), 
That my S6ribji may enter on horse-back, 
All bail this (blessed) day ! 
My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has brought the Rini Laksmaai‘ for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 
‘Tt ia the privilege of the father’s sisterto hold the baby in herarma, while the astrologer finds out a name for it. 
- See note 14, Part 1 § The bridegroom's mother is eupposed to repeat these lines. © An allegory. 
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No. 10. 
Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after tho Wedding, 
The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbal is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbil, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,’ 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai! 
Sisters, our Sicinbai is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving hia danghter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 
lt waa fortunate that her father thonght of this matter, 
10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given hera chest fall of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room, 
Her father has given Sirtobil a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 
15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane* on Sirinbai, 
Or she will amart ander it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbal with kindness, 
And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 
20 Strinbal is the (pet) daughter of her father, 
Sirinhal is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her paronts-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat oor Sirinbai with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirinbai is as advanced in years as 
she appears : 
25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk: 
(It is only because) we have brought her up on lomps of butter. 
Sirinbii, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion ?!° 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirinbaf will adorn herself. 
30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 
Which have been purchased for her by her good brother." 
os td * . 


Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrani. 
* J * * 


35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirinbai. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable [éhé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbal, the beloved danghter of her father, 
Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
yy wear a necklace round your neck, 
ru ‘Hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 












T The names of many other detives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 

Aghtemsy be assumed that the brittle child 

This throws a sidelight on the treatment young wives gonerally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 
” A is the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter by her father, or upon his wife 

by her husband, on the oocasion of the marrings. , 

" The father or brother may give any presents or settle any amount of money on the bride, bat he is by no 

= bound ta do ao. Tt is the duty of the bride's parents, however, to give presenta of wearing apparel to the 
ridegroom’s relatives and rings and some other presenta to the bridegroom, aa tokens of their regard, whereas jt 

is the duty of the bridegroom's father to settle a cartain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride, 

end give her many suite of clothing besides, to which she haa an exclusive right. | 


_ 









= 
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Song sung when the Bridegroom brings. home his Bride, 
Father, O father (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lakh and o quarter. 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought a danghter from o magnificent house, 
§ Kika,” © Kika (mine), [am come home married, 
and have brought a wife from a noble family. 
Mima, O Mima (mine), [ have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father, 
Alisa, O Misa!5 (mine), [ have come home married, 
10 And have brought the sister of a powerfal brother. 
Phiiva, O. Phiva!® (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth, 
Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Sdribji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
15 Sister Méhérbai, decorate your house, 
Because your son has come home with his bride, 
Sister Simibil, sprinkle the doorway with milk ;!’, 
‘Your brother has come home with his bride. 
Sister Méhérbif, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls ;!* 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Siinabil, fill your lamps with ghi;! 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
It is Méhérbil’s son who is married. 
He is come home with a bride worth lalhs (of rupees). 


ata ©. 


qrat & 9 te sat Stra sy are alk Bodin, 

ary & qaea aret emt, grat FUT Fe eT Great are 

ee ure | SF 4 27 aret tan. 

bade AIT wat Heat t SE Tees sere 
5 Ha ara waTat TET Tea Wisi! c% 

aar 4 eH HA Beg S 

| | Wa Ste Tarst ars Tera 

watt waartt ataat. aa & en eT Gong | 

qrat & ar 8 SET Grease yaa tet seater? ath vere Fara 
10 aret 8 ae eet ca. ecw ater ta wet 

wer Hert are gaa SAT 25 Sra aire areaasar. 

at aarer 7a arent 2 Sar TCE 

Re gree rarest everest aa Se SHS LETT. | 
“15 mre aeltt ager rer era art aET ATA, 


i Peer pate of the bride's value. 
1 A Geurative expression th tha ecaliee'a beotisar 


- cence of the mother's sister. 1 The husband of the father's siater. 
HAS ® An allegory. 


iT mark of rejoicing 
* ys aan mark of rejoicing. [t i the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by gi in the daytime. 
when the bride ia being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, eto., sent her by her pareut«is-law op the 


to ber. 
sasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents are giren e 
= ® Thia is somewhat unintelligible. 2! Properly this should be art €2 ZT. 
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at Wa Tere away! Srat Tea AT ATs wat Tce. 
ae era 1 GOWs Are sAT. ant atdrarea Trait ee. 
aa pest art ver erat ~ &. 20 aéf % a artiste state = 
Te wa ere raat | stat ara arr errarsitat war 
are ata ala West Fe Area FE, anét 4 a4 anise aat. 
air avqetar = Geral AAT ATE &. O5 mrét efrérrartst sera ate 

Rte ctf toe 
arer aRCarTHig FEIT ATES. ae ee See 

Wa TF erst HTHAT 
art tararea Mtaarg ares. | i 
a qa ereret t swat ! Pe hie dea Regs Sok Bah 

15 ara alarasttat art aa ara t. aret arrest & aya wrt sratet, 
ya Wa TeTETt STAT! Dat weit earcita set aratsir 
aver 4 aa ardteir © arrer ™ 4 aa Teer tara | 
ater & araat ara aitiaant at aararat st Z, 
peed Arbre sit ia sata tt RN 
qararat arraraat Sire €, aragat Ts ar Brera 4 ; 
argar ¢ weit “arat ATE. 25 a8 TH Tee T TT Greit ¢, 

5 atdiaaréa Ate ite Fst eae TF, Ma ot are tz Get Ff, 
arvat & diditare TOUT aTat ST. adaat Ie aia a-w Ft, 
araraig Heart shat f, qec ™ qaqa at art 7, 
anivana persia pt shat, Get art ativare Tare Ff, 
araraia & ara At qe 30 Tee caret Arete fF, 

10 @réaarea ait arat dit &, arear art sirfaartar ate ®- 
ararate siatt yrat Ft eS, are arzt 3 dtaretish zt. = 
ath yh gl at sarar dtitararé exert &. 
ararate Tay aT t: — + 30 
wtdinart Ra Wet wet 5H OTT. 35 SUA a pair 

15 ait ie srertty tent ie 
Set raya 7 Oe &. rai + 8762 cret wrt 

aati aca att, eect a ararstiat cert 2 
ardt atthrares ar dtceat arat & aitiaa. g at THs arat ayet f. 

20 eregat feet wear ret f, . ° et Gorter’ 
ari) afcirares ar dtcear tat attr at aaa eta at 

= 41T i. «, timo cannot be usod in the aaah This bowover is poetical license, % Pootical form of 4741 

% BT4HT poetically for Gat. = Z)ditt poetically for jai. ts Git Is postioal for Wel- 


# A corruption of ata a room, = AT Is postically used for oa. 


3 This phrase is unintelligible 


lit, OT means a wife 321 copper bowls and Gita « littlecup in which o paste of “‘kanké " ia made with 


rose water. 


® This phrase is also unintelligible; OFF it, oeans “in lumps." 
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dro tara € welts sea, 15 arg t Fecart @e aorare, 
at Sarat fintt areat. art Ta erst wy Tesi. 
5 arant ¢ arnt € Toil sire, are t savant gy Tat yrare, 
area © ATA & TCT Sea, ate ¢ Hecare Atatar StH 2a, 
any Vat TAHT ATT, <0 att a Arey ST Tesi. 
ATS © APG € Tee TET, are t sarare dtr dar 47, 
10 waar arertt aeq 4" Peet. anit are areh ay ATHT. 
art Gar ¢ Testa sy, qesty t aesr Wecarear 34, 
Tal Pea PASAT ATK. araat ast ay asi. 
MISCELLANEA. 
MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS | day of the solar month, of the Lakshmauasdna 
1.—Annte, Vol. XIX: p-,T have attempted to | 17,4 date falling in the month Bhidrapada, the 
prove that the Lakehmayaséna ora | year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 


in A. D. 1119, that the years of the cra were 
Kdrttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from Karttika to 

and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
he sonithe from Cbaitra to Aévins. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Vol. XXL p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pandit- Bhagvinldl 
Indraji, the Buddha-Gayé inscription of Asdka- 
apa gene by him in the Journal Bo. As. 

+ WoL EVI: ip S58, is dated in line I} 
noséneey-itita-rijyé sad 5! 
Bhidra di 8 ri 29. 

Judging from the editor's own translation— 

Heicah Swe ioavengs ot Neneh tee 

manasina ha elapeed,’ the Sth day of 
dark half of Bhidrapada, the 29th solar day" —it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddro-vadi instead of the Bhidra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bhiidrapada, being the 29th 


a Postical for ae. 





year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1003 expired; and the detaila of the date prove 
thet such is actually the case. For in Saka 1093 
expired the Bth tifhi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Bhiidrapada ended about 19 bh. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 


| that day to be Bhidra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 


August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhitdrapada, the Sirbha-samkrinti having taken 
place, by the Sdrya-siddhinta, 10h. 4m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhinta, 8 bh. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, aleo gives the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengili MSS.,* inscriptions aleo from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
ealendar. A clear and instructive example of 
this is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic He- 
searches, Vol. LX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
eéryya-gatyd fuladiné 26, in reality miryya-yatyu 
Phdlguna-diné 26, The 26th day -of the solar 
Philguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 19th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha. 
gamkrints eee taken place 13h. 3m. after 


ela ia reigu, (now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanaséna.' 2 Bes ans, Vol. XXL. p. 
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mean sunrise of the 2ith January. Now on the 
19th February, A. D. 1220, the day of the date, 
the full-moon /ifhi commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on oecconnt of the full-moon. 
But although thus there waa apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to yive the date in the way in 
which he has done it. 


And this date again leads me to draw attention 
tothe date of the Amgachhi copper-plate of 
Vigrahapaladiva IIL, of which I have given an 
account, ante, Vol. AXI. pp. 97-10). The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse, ic., om the fall-moon 
tithi: and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
1th year of Vigrahapiladiva’s reign, Chaitra- 
dind 9 We know that the mecription is later 
than A.D. Wid? and, taking the expression 
Chaitra-diné 4 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1036, ss sn 
equivalent of the date which, perhnpa might be 
considered] to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1036, was the 9th 





moon thi commenced shout 5h. after mean 
sunriae, and there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-tmoon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India; but we now have several other dates 
that record invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
tion be approved of, Vigrahapaladéva ITI. must 
be taken to have begun to reign abuut A. D. 
1074. 


Similar to the date of the Ametchht plate ia 
the date of the Balasore copper-plate grant 
of Purushéttamadéva, the king of Orissa, 
published anufe, Vol. I. p. 355. According to 
Mr. Beames, Porushittamadéva ascended the 
throoe in A. D. 1478, and his grant is dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the mouth of Mésha, tc. Vaisikha, at the 
time of an eclipse. Lf the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly piven, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1483, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
wun; but by my calculations that day was the 
Nith (not the 1th) day of the solar Vaisikha, the 
Mésha-samkrinti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th March, A. D. 
168° 

® Gee id. p, 90. 

« Moné@uy; the 5th April A. D. 1456, wor the 1th of 





sabia RY. _ me 1393. 


2.—Ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 251-252, 1 have 
treated of four dates of the Aabaghadi Vikrama 
years 15:44, 1555, (15]83,and 1699 ; and Vol. X XI. 
p. 51, [have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. Ican now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ashidhadi year 1714, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to be the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ashidha. to the late Dr. RAjéndralil 
Mitra's Notices, Vol. V. p. 238, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated :— 

Sathvat AshAdhadi 1713 AshAdha-misé éuklé 
paksbé pratipach-ChhukravAsars. 


This date works out properly only for the 


| Chaitrddi Vikrama year 1713 expired, for which 


the equivalent ‘of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A. D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ril hdleh ts: sane veel dcalenemees with 


the first day of the bright half of Ashidha, and 


not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the Ashidhidi year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ashidha, the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Karttikddi 
Vikrama year 1713, and the date would have 


day of the solar Chaitra; on that day the full- | 


already in my liat of Vikrama dates (ante, Vol. 
AIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Vikrama era 
as well. About the European equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 


(1). A copperplate ineeciption, of ‘the Oben- 
lukya Bhimadéva I. is dated— 
sri- Vikrama-sarnvat 1266 varshé sri-Simha- 
samhvat 96 varehd. . . Mirgga-éudi 14 
Gurau—, 
and the equivalent of this date, for Vikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. D. 
the Christian year is here 1113; between the 
Simba year and the expired (Chaitrddi, or 


| Ashddhddi, or Kirttikedi) Vikrama year, 1170. 


(2). A Verival stone inscription of the reign 


ofthe Vighéla Arjunadéva is dated— 


Sri-nripa-Vikrama-sam 1350 . 





the solar Vaisakha. and on that day there also wae o 


| solar ecliper, 


Arg, 1293.] 
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tathd sri-Sithha-sath 151 varshé Ashiidha- 
radi 13 Ravau—, 
and the equivalent of this date-for the expired 
Edrttikddi Vikrama year 1320, is Sunday, the 


25th May A. D. 1264. Here the difference | 


between the Sinha year and the Christian year 
is again 1113. The difference between the Simha 


year and the Vikrama year put down in the date — 


‘is only 1169; but as the Vikrama year of the date 
is the expired Hadrttikddi year 1320, which for the 
month of Ashidha ia equivalent to the Chaitrddi 
or dshddhddi year 1321, we may say that here 
too, the difference between the Sinha year and 
the expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama 
aye ove Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Simha year was 
not a Kdritikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with Ashitha. 

(3). A stone inscription at Mingrol in Kathii- 
vid, of the reign of the Chaulukya Eumiirapala, 
is dated— 

os manny vivhalad 13 Somé, 


Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Vikrama year put down in the date is 





Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama | 
pare ha | VI+ Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Vol. VILL. pp. 187- 


1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fallin A. D. 
(32 + 1113 =) 1145. When treating of thia date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as oa Vikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
European equivalent, would lie between Monday, 
the 298th August A. D. 1144, when the loth fthi 


of the dark half ended 16h. 30 m. after mean | 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. D. 1145, 


when the same Hithi commenced 3h. 55 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any cqnaidera- 
tions connected with the Sitnba era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that the Vikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a carrent year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Sizhha dates will ahew that we must 


definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th > 


October A.D. 1145, as the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the tithi 
of the date did not end, bot commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Simba year was 
not a Kdrttikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whetber it began with Chaitra or Ashidha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhadi year, if the following date could be 
referred with confidence to the Sisnba era. 





to the Liat of Antiquarian Rahaias 


| Bo, Pres. p. 312 (and Archeol. Survey of West. 


India, No, 2, p. 33), a short inscription at Girmir 
is dated — 

Sar 53 varehé Chaitra-vadi 2? 8émA. 
Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarahi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improhable that the year 56 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Simha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Sithha date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the 13th 
March A. D. 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second #ithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. D. 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Asha lhddi or the Karifikddi (but not 
the Chaitrddi) Vikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired; and, since we already have seen that the 
Sinha year was not a Kidritikddi year, it would, 


with necessity, follow from this date that the 


Simha year commenced with the month 


| Ashadha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 


dhddi year). 


4.—Of the Chilukya Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chilukya king, Vikraméditys 


193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Vikramiditya VL, the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years quoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Baka years, beginning with 
Chaitra-sudi 1 and ending with Philguna-vadi 
15; and that a Ulsiskys Vikrama year may be 
converted into the ing expired Saka 
year by the simple addition of 907. This may be 
seen from the following regular dates:— 

(1). The Yéwar tablet (ante, Vol. VIII p. 20) 
is dated: . - ChAlukya-Vikramsa-varshada 
2neya Pithga)o-sarhvatearada Srivans-paurnna- 
miei Aditya-vara sémagrahaya-wahiparvva- 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+ 997=) 999 expired, which by the southern Iuni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A.D. 1077, when there was 
lunar eclipses 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2). .A -stone-tablet at Kurtakéti (ante, Vol. 
VIII. p. 190, No.9) ia dated: ... Ché.-Vi.. 
varshafda*®) Jneya Duthdubhi-sathvatearada 
Pushya-éuddha-tadige Adityavaram-uttiraya- 
na-samkrinti-vyatipltad-amdn. In Saka 
(7+997=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
ord tithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
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4h. 34m. iRigesintinshsatedent ek) eke, the 
25th December A. D. 1082, and the UttarAyana- | 
/#ara which was the 18th of the yeare of the 
| glorious Chilukya Vikrama.’ The 


saminkranti took place on the preceding day, 
13 bh. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 

(3). According to Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. VIII. 
p. 22) a stone-tablet at Alor records grants made 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
of the Prajipati samvateara, which was the six: 
teenth of the years of the glorious | 
Vikrama.” In 
year Prajipati, the 12th tithi of the bright half 
of Pansha ended 12 bh. 24m. after mean sunrise of 
Thureday, the 25th December A. D. 1001, and 
preceding day, 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunriee. 

(4). A stone-tablet at Kirnvatti (anée, Vol. 
VIL. p. 191, No. 20) is dated: Chi.-Vi.-varishada 
Zineya Pramiithi-sathvatesarada Jyéshtha-duddha 
paurnna(rona)miisiAditya-virasdémagrahanad- 
amdu. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24+0997=) 1021 expired, the year Pramathin, 
is Sunday, the 5th Jume A. D. 1009, when there 
was a lunar eclipses 16h, 55m. after mean 
BUNnPiae. 

(6). Astone-tabletat Kargudari (anfe, Vol. X. 
p 252) is dated: ... Chi.-Vi.-varshada d3neya 
Sarvadhéri- caivatiavada Herjjuggiya (i.¢., Advi- 
ha) puonami Bémavarad-andina. The corre- 
sponding date, for Saka (994997) 1030 expired, 


the yeor Sarvadhirin, is Monday, the 2let 
September A: D. 1103, when the full-moon #ithi | 


ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

The two following dates, taken together, prore 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mésha-samkrinti, 
nor on the Sth day of the bright half of Philguna, 
the anniversary of the accession of tho founder of 
the era. 

(6). An inmecription at Kattagéri(anfe, Vol. VI. 
po 158) ts dated : 


yavirad-andu. The cofresponding date, for 
Saka (21+4-997=) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the 2nd 
March A.D. 1096, when the Sth Hthi of the 
bright half ended 1h. 12m. after mean sunrise. 
As the Mésha-samkrinti did not take place till 
the 2rd March, A.D. 1006, the date shows that 
the Jovian year Dhdtri to which the date belonged 
commenced before the beginning of the, solar 
Saka year 10183 expired, and did not coincide with 
the solar year. 

(7). A stone-tablet of Balagdthve (ante, Vol! ¥. 
p. S44) is dated ‘on the occasion of an eclipse of 





| mation): 
dani eitiitihe Philguna-suddha-parhchami-Bri- 


-» Chi.-Vi.-varshads 2lneya | 
Dhitu-samvatsarada Chaitra su (su}ddha § Adit. | 


saptamé Dubdnobhi-samvatsart 


‘Cibead Ga und, tise injctsd lid tan encom 
of (the month) Philguna of the Srimukhs sasiwat- 


corresponding 
date, for the amdnfa Phalguna of Saka (18+997=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A, D. 
visible in India, at 5h. 8m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year ahews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the 5th of the bright half 


. (164997=) 1013 expired, the | Of Philguna; for, had such been the case, the 


22nd February A. D. 1004, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bhiva. 
Paphos are some of the dates which do 


(8). An inacribed pillar at Araléiwar (ante, 
Vol. VIII. p. 190, No. 4) is dated; Chi.- 


| Vi-kilada Ineya Nala-sarhvatesrada. Chaitra- 


bahola. parhchamt- Marhgalavare -Méshasath- 
krinti-vyatipitad-arhdu. The year of the date 
should be Saka(1+907=) 998 expired, but the date 
doas not work out properly either for that year 
or forthe immediately preceding and following 
years. The Sth éithi of the dark half of the 
emduta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 23th March A. D. 1076, and the 
nearest Mésha-samkrinti took place on Wed. 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 


| March, A. D. 1075; and for Saka 990 expired, 


Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 23rd 


| March, A. D. 1077. 


(9). A stone-tablet at Wadagéri (id. No. 5) is 
dated (on “pa prttebent of Vikramaditya's coro- 
Chi.- Vi..varsha-prathama-Nala- 


(brijhaspativarad-widu. The yeor of the 
date should again be Saka (14-997=) 998 expired : 
but the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and forthe immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 3ist January A. D. 1077; 
FPoday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; and 
Monday, the 19th February A. D. 1978. 

(10). The Tilgundi copper-plate grant off 
Vikramiditya VI. (ante, Vol. I, p. 81) is dated : 
éri-Vikrama-kila-sarhvateartshn shaten atitésha 
pravorttamdéné 
tasya =“ Kiar ttikn-eu_duiddha-pratipad-Adivars. 
Here the year of the date should be Saka (7+997=) 
1004 expired, as inf the date No. 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 25th October A. D. 1092 
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remarks of Mr. L. Rice on the word vaida, ante, 
VoL VIII. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of mukhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddardra asa name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be unged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion the 14th tithi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
| the date of the Anathkond inscription of Rudra- 
(914-9075) 1018 expired, os in the date No. 6, | 2éva (ante, Vol. XI. p. 18)}—Saka-varshamalu 
above; but in Saka 1018 expired the 14th fithé of | 1094 vuncrhti Chitrabhinu-sarhvateara Mighs éu 
the dark half of the amdnta Pausha ended a 13 FALE, aden GL eee corre- 
the Uttariyana-saihkrinti took place on Wedaes- | On the other hand, it might very properly. be 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. suggested that in the date aside a discussion the 

Wor Csilera'Vikeeue ‘ess cliers a. compare. | Lath tithi had been wrongly quoted instead of 
tively far greater number of irregular dates than the 15th,—a suggestion which would render it 
ey otha eiada tek Here I will give only one | 2°°e2°Y to assign to Vaddavdra the meaning of 
more date which is of special interest on account | 2#t4rday; and in support of this interpretation, 


of the donbtful meaning of the word employed | "2%™, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
to denote the week-day. sass inscription, published ante, Vol. XII. p. 97,—Sa- 


diet éa)ka-varsharh 1110neya Plavarga-sathvatearada 

(12), According to Dr. Fleet (Jour, Bo. As. rales bahula 10 Vaddavarav-uttarkyana. 

Soc., Vol. X. p, 297) a stone-tablet at Kondr is samkramana-vyatipltadalu—, the proper equi- 

oe Sin canines mets pi Ahe-etn,o€. tho prong valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
the 26 

om, en vagy te sia | being Syd a3 fee te th December, A.D. 1187. That Faddardra 


mencement of his progress to the north, on must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 


ne fourtes ek f suggested by the late Dr. Bhiin Daji," W 
Vaddavara, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- ednesday 
tof Pausha.’ The year of this date is Saka or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 


night 
(124-997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- chances are in favour of Sunday; but the dates 


bhava; and in that year the J4th tithi of the dark | 4:00" dogs ste LL amnayr mcs rw mete 
half of the amdufa Pausha commenced 5h. 6m. | i | 

biléen call’ ended (8h. 29 m. after teen eunxiee 5.—Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24, Ihave shewn that 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. D. 1087, and | *he word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
the Uttariyape-samkranti took place 1h. 47 m. of the Vikrama era in the general sense of * year.” 
before mean sunrise of Saturday, the 2th Decem. | A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the Uttard- | following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
yana-sathkrinti spoken of in the date, there can | Shara Sarasvatt's Sedrdjyariddhi -— 

be no doubt; but according to ordinary rules the Vasv-abdhi-muny-avani-mina-sakd Vryi- 


tithi that should hare been joined with the Sam- shakhya- 
krinti is the 13th, during which the Sadkrinti vrarthasya Migha-sila-VAxpati-yukta- 


Wednesday, the 6th October A. D. 1081; and 
Saturday, the l4th October A. D. 1083. 

(11). A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo. 
As, Soe., Vol. X. p. 202,) in dated in the 21st year, 
the Dhitu sanwatsara, on Sunday, the I3th of 
the dark half of Pushya, and the moment when 
the 600 wes commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 


















itself took place and which occupied about nine- shashth yath | 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not eananar nase ae es 
the 14th which is actually pat down in the date. eee sukritirastu 

7a 


There is the farther difficulty that we do not | 
know what day of the week is meant by the word The year of this date ixthe Vikrama year (not, 
Faddardra of the date. Judgmg from the as has been seramed, the Saka year) 1746 expired, 








© In the Jour, Reng. As. Soc, Vol. VIL p. 901, this | of Migha” Here the corresponding dates would be, 
is translated by * Sunday.’ for 5. 1066 current — Rudhinidgirin, Friday, the 4th 
* See Journal, Bo. As. Soc., Val. X p. 6. Febroary, AD, 1144; and for 8. 1066 expired, Tuesday, 
T Te sdditien to the shore, I find in Pak, Samekoi the 73rd January, A. D. 1145. 
end (Nd-Canarexe Inscriptions the following dates No. 225, of the time of the Yidara Eiémachandra. — 


i 
i 
te 
a 
Hie 
Tlf 


April, A. D. 123% | : 
No. 9. — ‘Sake 1066, the Radhiridgiri sotreaters, ary eager the Lith February, A. D. 1985, 
“ Vaddarara,” the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 
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and the sie eedntioes date is Thursday, the Lith 
January, A. D. 1692. The Jovian year Vrishs 
which is quoted. in the date ended, by the Sarya- 


ciddhinta. rule withous btja, on the 24th January; 
A. D. 1692. 


Gotlingen. F. Kre.norn, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MUSSELWOMAN. 

Tt may be assumed that most writers on Orien- 
tal subjects know that the termination man in the 
word Musalmaén bas no connection with the Eng- 
lish termination saa in such words as “English- 
man,” “Frenchman,” etc. Indeed, no English 
writer would make such a mistake, im even 
purely Enylish words, aa to concoct Gerwoman 
But a writer has at Inst 


German and Borwaa, 


heen found, who can, m a pebtiontion professedly — 





| intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 


| the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the process of 


Hobson-Jobson,” the astounding error of Mussel- 
woman. Here is the passage. The (Orerland 
Mait of Feb. 10, 1893, p, 47: “ It is now reported 
that the lady has resolved to be ‘ converted" and 
become a Musselwoman and dame of the harem, 


which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
and Germen, or Barwomen and Burmen, out of | 


the throne for ber son.” This passage occurs in 
the course of an ill-natured bit of gossip about the 
" Khedive” "Abbas Pishi, R. C. Tempre. 





BOOK NOTICE. 





Die Has pecuegirres-VEErIE 
Lichen Bm.irnes Eu Yrs Fanfter Band. 
Verteichoias der Sanskrit- und Prakrit Handscriften 


Berlin, A. Asher & Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i-axvii- 

SELLE, with five plates. 

The second section of the second volume of 
Prof. Weber's great catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to this, 
the third and concluding section, is dated June 
1891, the book being pablished in the course of 
1892," It is a privilege, which I value, to be able 
to congratulate him on the snecessful completion 
of his most valoable work. 
literature not included in the Siddkninfa, This 
eccupies pp. 829-1136, It ia followed (pp. 1190- 
122) by a catalogue of farther MSS. (principally 


EBrihmanical) added to the library between 1556 | 


and 1889, and some fourteen pages of addenda ef 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably 
prepared) so neceszary in a work of this kind, 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of 
the MSS., their relations and pa.ons; of the 
names of works: of the authors, their works, 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in 
chronological order is also given, from which we 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the 
Uttarddhyayanasifra) in the collection is dated 
V. S&S. 1907, and that the next oldest (the Kalpa- 


chirwi) ¥. 8. 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the 


former is given amongst the illustrations. 


Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 | i 


pages of the three parta of this second volume. 
the 259 Jaina MSS. which form perhaps the most 
complete and interesting part of the whole of 
this division of the library. 





Dr. Weber's preface gives an account of its 
growth, and renders due acknowledgment to the 
Government of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Bahler 
to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 


Series of the texts of Bedtdmbara SiddAdata, to- 


gether with many other important Jaina works. It 


was this collection which formed the basia of the 


lately appearing in this Journal. The 
is also indebted to Prof. Garbe, Wasa his 
brief stay in India ofa year and a half, sent home 
nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 
seis Wanaag abet ing Coden eee 
which has distineuishel the 
of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly araie. 
pie ng nye pntaeeni eg Ey BS 
Leumann and Klatt tn reuling the proofs. This 
accuracy haa not heen attained without cost, and 
all scholars will sincerely regret that, as the 
acthor remarks, a good portion of his eyesight 
es baried in the pages before as. 
the peculiarities of Jaina MSS., tise Ui coe 
here, but which ia well worth the perusal of ang 





Seennngrcrs triton dee ba 





1 For a notice of the first section, sec ante, Vol. ZVL page 316, and of the second section, ante, Vol, XVIIL pageoe. 
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HIUEN TSIANG'S CAPITAL OF MAHARASHTR: 
BY J. F. FLEET, LCS, Pa.D., CLE, 


“NW his account of the cvuntry of Maharashtra, as the kingdom of the Western 

| Chalakya king Polikédin [L., Hinen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal's translation of 
the Si-yu-ki (Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 955, 257), that “the capital 
«borders on the west on agreatriver........ Within and without the capital are five 
“ gipas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
* Adikaraja. There are, besides these, other stipas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
«would be difficalt to name them all. Not far to the south of the city is a saaghdrdma in 
“which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz'-teai Bodhisattva.” 

The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given,— vis. that it was situated abont 1,000 li or 167 
miles to the east of Broach,’ and between 2,400 and 2.500 li or ronghly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Koikanipura,?— they have failed to do so; partly because the 
eapital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly becanse 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answera to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of gurmiscs 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 


Now, the real capital of the Western Chalokya dynasty was -Badami, the chief town of 
the taluka of the same name in the Bijapur District. But its surroundings do not answer to the 
description given by Hinen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of tho 
town,— the Malaprabha; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India, And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banaiamkari,— with » variety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that bas @ 
cloister round three sides of it,— which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhiam about it, and nothing to justify tho 
supposition that it is a Brahmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist savighérdme, Further, 
the cave-temples at Bidimi are Jain and Brahmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, ncither in the 
town, nor in its neighbourhood, can any traces be found of anysfiipas. And, finally, though the 
direction of Bidimi from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharishtra, still its distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of euch an identification, Badimi, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hinen Tziang. 

Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have beon made, ‘and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V.de St. Martin proposed Danlatabid in the Nizim's 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach,— 188 miles to the south- 
east.— are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddiust remains. Gene 
Sir Alexander Cunningham bas been in favour of Kalyani, in the Nizim’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailisa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called ‘a great river ;"’ there are no Buddhist remains; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, ‘3 far too much; and there is absolutely nothing to justify 
the supposition that Kalyini was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Chilukys capital, after the restoration of the dynasty by Tails Il. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergasson named “Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paithan, 
on the Gédivarf, in the Nizim’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the sonth-enst from 


1 On the question of the real bearings, however, wee farther on- 2 Bee page 116 below, note 7. 
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Broach, no Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there. Toéka or Tékém, on the Gédavari, 
inthe Newidsa Tiluki of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 miles to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except that it has 
a post-office and a few purely modern temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctity, 
— for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers, And Phulthamba, properly 
Puptaimbe, on the same river, and in the Kipargaon Taluka of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of Toka, is nothing bat a market-village with a railway station, and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned in Gazetteers simply 
because it is such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo near Golkonda 
in the Nizim’s Dominions, arrived atthe conclusion that Hiuen T’siang’s capital of Ma ahinishtra 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the Girna, which flows through Nasik and 
Khandésh and joins the Tapti about fifteen miles to the north of Erandél. But he Ee pan 
suggest any particular town, And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on cither 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 
Hiven Tsiang. 


My own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajapti (properly Ajiptha). They are described by Hinen Tsiang, 
in his account of Mahdrishtra,and sre located by him in a great mountain on the castern 
frontier of the country, And they are, in fact, in the Chaudér or Sitmali range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Berir, turns towards the sonth. To the west of Ajanta, the 
range runs through Nindgaon and Chindér (properly Chindwad), and merges in the 
Sahyidri chain in the north-west part of the Nisik District. And what first forcibly struck 
my attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Elléra, or rather after 
descending from the plateaa which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “wall-like boundary”? that it makes, from near Nand. 
gaon to at least as far as Ajanti, between Khandésh and the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nandgaon and Manmiq, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself mses a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hinen Tsiang placed 
the Ajanta caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 


describing, 


Now, the distance from Broach as given hy the Chinese pilgrim, viz, 167 miles, must be 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards the bearings, while the text of the Si-yu-ki 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Mahirishtra (loc. cit. p. 259), 
still, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, 
even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Sitmili range, and so keeps us ontside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Life of 
Hinen Tsiang, says (Beal's Life of Hiuen Triang, p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes 
us, at thedistance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Satmilis, And I think, therefore, 
that the bearings given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 


And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr. Beal's expression “the capital 
borders on the west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of puuctuation,— not very 
explicit, to say the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 
use of by M, Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiowen-Thsong, p. 415),— “du cite de Vouest, la capitals 





* See the Gaselteer of the Bombay Previdency, Vol. XI., Khindish, p. 5; also see Vol XVTI., Nhuk, p. 5. | 
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est voisine d'un grand pleuve,” which apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.4 And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 

Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away tothe north of the real 
capital, Gidimi,we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewliere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiven Tsiang,— most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Kananj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, Pulik&in Il. happened to be there 
at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of the Nasik District, is Nasik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles tothe south-sonth-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for broach, lying actually 
to the north-north-west of Nasik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the description given by Hinen Tsiang. It is on the Gidivari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India, Within a distance of six miles 
on the south-west, there ia the Pindu-léna group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the sqwwhdrdma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the attipas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists,— near a small water-fall on the Gédiviri, about six 
miles west of the town,® 

In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hinen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Euntala (in Mahfrishtra),— rather than 
Maharashtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Mahirash- 
traka, the Mahirishtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Narmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajanta, What Hinen Tsiang was describing 
is really the kingdom of Palikésin IT. or part of it. Now, the later Western Chilukyas of 
Kalyani were specially known as “the lords of Kuntala,” The dominions of their predecessors 
of Bad&mi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least. the time of Hinen Tsiang; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an imscription at 
Ajanti,* which, thongh possibly not quite so early as the period of Hinen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much Jater in date. lt is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajanta caves were themselves in Kunitala, 

Tt may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Nasik 
takes us toa very likely place indeed, Karnal, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin- 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here 1s, a5 near as possible, 403 miles, to the south-east, And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hinen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karnfil from 

é ‘The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr. Beal's translation, by inserting a comma after “weet.” And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood, Bat, ms it stands, bis wentence is decidedly enigmation), 

& Gasetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. EVIL, Nasik, p. 599. Tt is there called a “ burial mound :” bat the 
details of the description show it to be an undeniable stipa.— To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in apite of ite being » Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of hia route, Nast ia nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hinen Taiang. So there ia no objection of that kind,— cus. that be refers to it im any other connection,— against the 
identification for which I decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears onrious that no one haa already 

# dechaol, Sure, Weel, Ind, Vol. [V, pp. 126, 127.—In anearlior time still, the name of Kuntala ocoors in Variha. 
mibira's Brihat-Sarrhiti, xvi. 11. 
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Conjeveram, viz. about 232 miles to the north-weat-by-north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Aong-hin-na-pu-lo was about 
2,000 li, or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from Riafichi, f.-, Conjeveram.? 





DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; BANGALORE. 

The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Miyavaram taluka of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hindd building in it isa Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea, This temple coutains three Tami] inscriptions :—! 

Mo. I.—An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the Pandya king 
Ko-Miravarman, (ales) Tribbuvanachakravartin Kulasékharadéva, 

No. II.—An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Karttigai of the 
eyche year Prabhava, and which records a gift by a certain Irimaiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “the glorious Achchudappa-Niyakkar Afy]yan.” According to the Tanjore Manual, 
pp 750 ff., Achyutappa was the name of the second of the four Nayaka rulers of Tafijavor 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A. D. 1627, | 

No, ITT.—An inscription which is dated? in A. D, 1783, and which records that a certain 
Apaduddhiraga-Sefti, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff (divajastambha) and 
laid the pavement (fa/avitat) of the temple. 

The two lost inscriptions call the temple Midilamani-lavara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivanolsvara, and Tranquebar itself “Sadatiganpadi, alias Kulaségaranpattinam (i. e. the 
city of Kulabékhara)."” The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, Taraigampadi (i, ¢, 
“the village of the waves"), is evidently a corruption, produced through ao popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulasékhara's inscription, Sadaiganpidi2 The intermediate form 
Tagahganpadi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No, IT. | 

A large number of deserted buildings in the European style, the fort of “ Dansborg,"’ and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompeii 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish colony. The Danes established an 
East India Company daring the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.4 Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,” which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roolant Crape, a Dutchman 


¥ Beal, loc. cit. p, 253 and note 33, The Si-yw-ki says “ vorth-wards :" and Hwai-li, “ north-weat.""— Someone 
or other bas, doubtless, already commented on the curioas appearance which the word Konkandpura presents, as the 
bamcofacosstry, The Chinese transliteration kong-kin-na might aleo represeot the Sanskrit kiakona, ‘a bracelet," 
or the Kanarese kenganne, ‘red eye,’ which occurs io ketigarvnarakki, ‘the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyes,’ 
Bat the country lies #o mach in the direction of the provines which in later records is enlled, with reference to the actual 
or traditional umber of its villages, the Gangavadi Ninety-siz-thoasand, and which may vory well hare inched 
Karol, that [ cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kon7-kin-na-pu-lo, we may find the word Ganga che Kotgagi, 
With Gauga for kong-kin, it is uot easy to my what na-puclo ean represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit nipurd, * on 
suklet,” or nalerle (also written nivald), ‘abounding with reeda, a reed-bed.’ With Kontgani for kony-kin.na, we 
might, if Kongani cas be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Konganipira, 
"(the country of} the foods of tho Kongani," or Konganipdra, * (the country of) the fords of the Ronguni.'— Thore was 
also a country named Kongo, which is saggested to be the modern Kodagu or Coorg (Mysore Inscriptions, p. li). 
Aod this same, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Koign is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country trareracd by Hinen Taiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana fid. p. 70); 
it is distinct from the Konkana, which is mentioned in the same Paesare. 

' Nos. 73 to77 of my Progress Report for October 1890 to March 1991; Madras G.O., 10th June 1991, No. 452, 
Public, 

4 The complete date of the inscription ia:—*On the auspicious day, on which the Uttirattidinakshatea fel} on 
Friday, the 30th day of the month of Avani of the Sibhukrit year, which was current after the Silivahana-Saka 
year 1775 (read 1705) ond the Kaliyuga year 4384." 

3 Sataigan appears to be used in the sense of shat.angea-rid. ‘one who knows the siz Angas (of the Vada). 
With Sadangagphi eompare the term chatureddi-mangalam, which is frequently employed in Tamil inscriptions as 
the designation of an agraAkdra, 

4 Pastor Fenger's History of the Tranquebar Mission, Tranquebar 1863, p. 1, 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast and lost. The commander 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tanjore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman, Through the united efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Denmark and Achyutappa, the Nayaka of Tafijavir, 
was concloded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Nayaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, —astrip of land of 1) hours breadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Ks, 4,009.5 Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde retarned to Denmark, while Crape remained incharge of the new settlement. With one 
interruption (A. D, 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until ]845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Trangucbar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port,® which enjoys the advantage 
of being connected with the maim-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 

As appears from Mr. Neumann's great work on Copper Coins’ and Mr. Weyl's Catalogue 
af the Fourobert Collection,® the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all, A few years ago, Messrs. T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T, Desika Chari published the contents of their collection. Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations WN, W,and B refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, | am indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 

(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 
(N. 20646; W. 2802.) 
Oby. C with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 


(.1.B.) 
| 16-45 
This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the last figure is missing, and the reverse of Weyl's copy is illegible. The letters I. B 
on the reverse are supposed to stand for T. B.,an abbreviation of the mint- -town, Tranguebar : 
eee Neumann's remark on his No. 20672. Cas, and Kes on later Danish coins, represents, — 
bike the Anglo-Indian “ eash,"— the Tamil word kamu, ‘a coin." 
II.—FEEDEERICE THE THIED. 
(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 
No. 3. Copper. Average weight, 12] grains. 
(N. 20648; BR. 1.) 
Obrv, F 3, crowned. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 
Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on the obverse. 
cs 00 
1 See Dr. Germann's Johanna Philipp Fabricius, Erlangen 1965, p. 87. 
# On the Dutch copper coins of Negapatam (Nigapattapam) and Palicat (Palavéckiju) see Mr. Neumann's 
Copper Coins, Vol. III, p. 0 f. and Plate xvii. 
T Beechreibung der bekannlesien Kupfermiinzen, Vol. O11. Prag 1863, pp. 73 ff. 


Ferseichniss von Niaten und Denimaaren der Jules Fonrobert'schen Sammlung, Berlin 1878, pp. 193 £. 
Jado. Danish Coins; Madras Journal of Literature and Science or the Seavion 1588-39, 
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IlI.—CHEISTIAN THE FIFTH. 
(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 
No. 3. Lead, Weight, 35}, 364, 764 grains, 
(N. 20668; W. 2803-4), 
‘Obv. C 5, linked and crowned, 
Rev. DO C, linked and crowned. 
The letters D O C are the initials of “Dansk Ostindisk Compagni”™ (Danish East-Indian 
Company). According to Neumann, a lead coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the date 
No. 4. Copper. Weight, 11} prains. 
(N, 20668; R. 4.) 
Obv. Same as No. 3. 
Rev, Blank. 
No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 13} grains. 
(N. 20662-3; R. 2.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned ; 8 on the left, and 9 om the right. Other speci- 
mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 

Rev. D OC, linked and crowned; W on the left, H on the right, and VE below. 

The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1691. 
According to Neumann, the letters W; H. V.K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coin. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 12) grains. 
(N. 20664-7; W. 2809-10; R. 3.) 

Obv. Double C0 5, linked and crowned. 

Rey. DOC, linked and crowned; lon the left, 6 on the night, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
also note the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 





(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 
No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17) grains. 
Obv. Double F 4 linked and crowned. 
Kev. DOC, linked and crowned. 
(N. 20671.) 
Obv. Same as No. 7. 
Rev. DOC, linked ; 2 Kas below. 
Neumann describes a four-cash piece, and both Neumann and Weyl a ten-cash piece of 
mmilar type. 
No. 8. Copper. Average weight, 12¢ grains. 
(¥. 2612; EK 5.) 
Obv. A monogram, consisting of F and 4, crowned. 
Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 
Ho, 10. Copper. Average weight, 134 grains. 
(N. 206723-4; B. 6.) 
Obvy. F 4, linked and crowned, 
Rey. Sameas No, 9. 
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(A. D, 1730 to 1746.) 
No. 1. Copper. Weight, 17}, 19 grains. 
(N, 20678; W. 2821.) 
Oby. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 
Rey. The Norwegian lion. 
The figure 17 on the obverse is the firat half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730, 
and Wey] the date 1732. 
Wo. 12. Copper; one cash. Average weight, 12¢ grains. 
(N. 20679; W. 2817.) 
Oby, OC with 6 enclosed, crowned. 
Rev. DAC, linked and crowned. 
The letters D AC, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of D O C, are the 
initials of “ Dansk Asiatisk Compagni” (Danish Asiatic Company). 
Mo, 13. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 12} grains. 
(N. 20680.) 
Obv. Same as No. 12, but not crowned, 
Rev. Samo as No. 12, but not crowned. 
No. 14. Copper; two cash. Weight, 234, 30} grains. 
| (N. 20677.) 
Oby, Same as No. 12, 
Rev. Same'as No. 12, with the addition of the figure 2° below, 
Wo. 15. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 40} graims. 
CN, 20675-6; W, 2816; B. 8.) 
Oby. Same as No, 12, 
Rev. Same as No. 12, but - 4° below. 
Wo. 16. Copper; four cash, Weight, 34 grams. 
Same type as No. 15; but the letters ( 6 on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 
VI._FEEDERICE THE PIFPTH. 
(A. D. 1746 to 1766.) 
No. 17. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 36} grains. 
CN, 20683, W. 2854; R. 9.) 
Oby. F 5, linked and crowned. 
Rey. DAC, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No. 20682 and Wey!'s No, 2832 have the different date 1761. 
(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 
No. 18. Silver; one royalin, Weight, 20, 204 grains. 
(W. 2842 ff.; RB. 16.) 
Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 
Rey. The Danish coat-of-arms; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, I- ROYALIN above, 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 10. Silver; fo royalins, Weight, 40 grains, 
(Ww. 2839 ff. ; RB. 15.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [17] on the left, 74 on the right, -*. 2 <7 ROYALINER 
above. 

According to Weyl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807, 

No. 20. Copper; one cash. Weight, 9 grains. 
(N. 20707-8.) 

Oby, Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A ©, linked and crowned; {1]7 on the left, 6 * on the right, I (i.e, I Kas) below, 

The fourth figure of the date is lost, Neumann notes the later dates 1777 1780, 

No. 21. Copper; two cash. Weight, 179 grains. 
(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rey. D A 0, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below. 

Neumann notes the Inter dates 1770 and 1780, 

No, 22. Copper ; fowr cash, earlier type. Average weight, 36," grains, 
(N. 20693-7; W. 2839a ff; R, 12.) 

Oby. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. DA C, linked and crowned ; 17 on the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other speci- 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. | 

No. 23. Copper; ten cash, earlior type. Weight, 89}, 98} grains, 
(N. 20685-8; W. 2840; BR. 11.) 

Oby. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DAC, linked and crowned ; below it, X. KAS (for KAS) [Ac] (i.e, Anno) 1777. 
Another specimen has the date 1765. Neumann notes the intermediate dates 1770 and 
1772. 

No, 24, Copper; four cash, later type, Average weight, 36}4 praing, 
(N. 20698-705; W. 2859 ff.; R. 14.) 
Oby. Same as No. 18. 
IV. 
Berd KAS 
. 1788 
On this and other dies, the A of EAS looks like a V upside down. The earliest date is 
1782, the latest 1807. 
Mo. 25. Copper; four cash. Weight, 32 grains, 
(N. 20701.) 
Oby. Samo as No, 18. 
KAS 
ev. 4 1786 
R 


ane tee is perhaps the initial of the Danish officer who issued the cain; compare 
No. 5, 
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No. 36, Copper; four cash, Weight, 39 grains. 
(W. 2855.) 

Oby. Same as No. 18. 

Rey. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of IV throngh a mistake of the engraver of the 
die. “On the three specimens which have passed through my hands, the date is cut away ; 
Weyl's specimen has [17 )}62. 

Wo. 27. Copper; ten eas, later type. Weight, 98} grains. 
(N, 20689-92; W, 2854 and 57; RB. 13.) 
Obv, Same as No. 18, 


oe. a 
Rev. Ka 
1782 
The latest date is 1790. 
(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 
No. 28. Copper; one cash. Weight, 9} grains. 
(N, 20730.) 

Oby. F R (i.e. Fridericna Rex), linked and crowned; VI below. 


“J 
Rey. : KAS 
181[9) 
No, 29. Copper; four cash, Average weight, 38 graing. 
(N, 20714-29; W. 2871 #.; R. 18.) 
Oby. Same as No. 28. 
[ l¥ ' 
Rev... KAS 
1815 
On some of the coins of the year 1817, the 5 of EAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1839, As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 
his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 
temporary possession of the English. 
No. 30. Copper; tencash. Average weight, 94] grains. 
(N. 20709-13 ; W. 2868 and &2; BR. 17.) 
Obv. Same as No. 26, 
#y* 
Rev. KAS 
1816 
The latest date is 1839. 
IxX.—CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 
(A. D. 1839 to 1848.) 
No. 31. Copper; fourcash. Average weight, 39,4, grains. 
(N. 20732-87 ; W. 2884-89; B. 20.) 
Oby, CR (ie. Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below: 


. IV. 
Rev, { KAS 
184/11] 
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The earliest date is 1840, and the latest 1645. Neumann (20781) and R.(19) note a ieee ish 
piece of 1842. | 
Postscript. 
After I had passed the accompanying Plate for printing, I received from Mr. T. M, Ranga 
Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the following coin of Christian VI, :— 
No. 32. Copper. Weight, 17 grains. 
(N. 20681; W. 2813.) 
Obv. Same as No. 15, 
Rev, A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 
The letters T B are an abbreviation of “ Tranquebar;"’ see the remarks on No.1, The 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann's and Weyl's specimens is surmounted by a crown, as on 
the obverse of No, 12, 





NOTES ON TUL’'SIL. DAS, 





JERSON,. 


In my Modern Vernacular Interature af Hindiastén, 1 have given the following lidt of the 
poot’s works which I had seen or heard of :-— 
Rém-charit-mdnas (the well-known Rémdyan). 
2. Gitdbalt. | 
8. Kabittdbali, or Kabitta Rémdyan. 
4. Dihdbali. 
5 
6 
ri 
B 


i—_ 
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. OChhappai Ramayan, 
. Ram Saf sof, 
. ddnaki Mangal, 
. Parbati Mangal. 
9. Bairdgya Sandipint. 
10, Rda Lald Nohachhd, 
11. Bar'teé Rémdyan. 
12, Raémdgyd (Raméfid) or Ram Sagundbalt, 
13. Sankat Michan. 
14. Biney Patinké, 
1i, Hawwmida Bahuk. 
16. Ram Saldka, 
17. Kundaliya Riimityan. 
18.. Kar'kd Ramayan, 
19, Réla Ramidyan, 
20. Jhil'nd Rémdyan. 
21, Krizhnitbali. 
Bome of the above are ‘tainly : . er , 
Snaied was dace certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
Bandan Pathak, in the commencement of his commentary on Rim Lald Nahachhé, savas. — 
Aura baré khafa grantha ké To 
Tikd raché sijana | 
Alpa grantha khata aljia-mati 
Birachata Bandana-gydna \ 
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"Other learned men composed commentaries on the ax other isnhee works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his knowledge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones.’ 

Mahiidéy Prasid has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 

‘That is to say, Tul'st Das wrote twelve works, six greater and six losser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Bam Gulam Dvivédl. 

“The voice of The Holy Master Tul'si, blissful to the pions, acceptable to the Almighty, — 
delightful to the universe, composed the Rum Lald Nuhachhul (1), Birdyesandipini (2) and 
Bar'wé (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang the sweet mangalas of Pirvatt (4) and 
Jinak! (5), and composed the Ramdjyd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty, After uniting 
Dihds (déhi-bandh) (7), Kabittar (B) and Gitae (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (ic. one aciiile) in the Réméyan (11) and the Biaay (}2)." 


‘Bandan Pathak, in his Mduas Sankévali, gays that he was a popil of Chip (or Chépal) Dis, 
who was a pupil of Ram Gulim, and, in another Kabitta, he says that Tal'si Das tanght the Manas 
Ramayan (t-e., Ram-charit-mdénas) to Rim Dis, who taught 1 to Rim Din Jyitisht, who tanght 
it to Dhani Rim, who taught it to Min Dis, who tanght it to Ram Gulim, Bam Gulam's 
authority ia therefore of considerable weight." 

‘On the other hand, Pandit Sash Datt Sarma (aliae Phanés Datt), who (according to the 
Ménasa Mayanku was also a pupil-descendant of Tal'st Dis, and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Saf’sai, which is not mentioned in Ram 
Gulim’s list, as authentic, but has also written 4 commentary on it.’ 

There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity of the Sat'sat. 
The first is that mentionod above, that it was commented upon by Bésh Datt®. The second is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ' Deid-dandh,’ Rim Gulim Dvivéd? meant the 
Sat'sat, which is written throughoat in the Déhdé metre, and not the Déhdbali. There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the Dijhdbali, is not poem consist- 
ing of one connected whole. Itisa patchwork largely composed of dikds extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the Déhdbali, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Rim Din Singh already mentioned, It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of fall indexes of all the works of the poet, 

1 Bandan Pathak has great authority. It must, bowaver, bo noted that Pandit Sudhikar Drivédl altogether 
denies this Gurw-succeasion, and that the second Kabitia referred to above, is by him. He ssys that Tol's! Die 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tul'sldisls, just as we have Kabirpanthis, 

Edm Gulim DvivAll belonged to Mirsipar, and was born of a poor and ignorant family, He took service 
(pAtridiri) under a cotton merchant and used to delicht in etadying the «ritings of Tul’s! Dis. At length his 

a of the Rimdyan eo charmed the baniyts who listened to him, that they «ubscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could recite the poom to their heart's content, Finally, by hock or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet's works, from which he compiled a very correct text. He was a creat 
Pandit, and wrote a Kabitiddall aod other worka. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (lae'rd), who wae 
the Chops! Das above mentioned, and LALA Chhakkan L4l, whose same is frequently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chipal Dis was a Sannyési (Giri). Rim Gulim died in Sambat 1893 (1531 
A. D.)j. 

2 In counexion with this, the following Kubitia by Kédé Ram, a pupil of Janak! SarmA, the son of Sesh Datt, 
nee (1), githelt (2), kabiedbolt (9) bondi, Eplehnagifa.abal! (1) gli sataeat (8) miramii hai 9 
Pirabail-mangala (6) Rah?, mangale fahi Janaki &i (7), Rimtjid (6j, nahochh? (9) avwriga- ye bla 
gli hai tt | 
Baraw! (10), bafrdgyssand!paentf (11) Sanh, bingi-patirik’ (12) bandi #lo mh prima pari chhti hai 
Nimvkolt-bile-mant Tulast trita rf Meya aie? nahin kali ewi bou bobi bf kacitd = fhai Wi 
In this list the Sat'sel is awbstituted for the Dih‘baii, | 
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Explanation of Abbreviations. 


Ag. = ERémigyi. 
Eat. = Sat'sal, 


Rim. = RAwm-chorit-minas (Bi = Bal-kind, A. = AySdhyi-k®, Ar. = Aranya-k°, Ki = 
Kishkindbya-k°, Su = Sandar-k*., Lo. = Lanki-k®, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 




















No. of Mo. of 
Dobiball. ThihAball. 
1 | Ag. VIL, 21* Bai. 1.* Sat. 1, 2+ 102 | Sat. I, 59. 
2 | Ag. IIL, 7*. 103 | Sat. I., 60. 
3 | Ag. IIL, 14. 105 | Rim. Ba. 29/5). 
4 | Ag. IL, 35. 1143 | Ram. Ut 72a). 
5 | Ag. VIL, 3. 114 | Bam. Ut. 25. 
6 | Rim, Ba. 21." 11a | Rim. La. 47(a). 
7 | Sat. L., 30, 116 | Him. A. 87. 
9 | Kim, Ba. 20. 117 | Ag. IV., 15. 
10 | Sat. I1., 24 119 | Ag. IV., 14. 
Il | Rim. Ba. 26. 120 | Ag. IV., 17. 
13 | Sat. U., 7. 131 | Ag. IV., 16. 
lé | Sat. 11, iL 122 | Ag. IV., 2. 
20 | Sat. L, 37. 123 | Ram. A. 93. 
24 | Sat. 1. 29. 1% | Ram. Ki. 26, 
25 | Him. Ri. 19. 125. | Him. Ut. o4. 
26 | Ram. Ba. 27. 126 | Ram. Ut. 122(a). 
28 | Ag. V., 1. 127 | Rim. Dt. 104a). 
99 | Sat. IT., 57. 128 | Rém. Ut. 114). 
30 | Rim. BA. 72. 1% | Ram. La. 3. 
31 | ‘Rim. Ba. 25. 130 | Ram. Ln, Introduction. 
32 | Ram. Ba. 24. 131 | Ram. Su. 46. 
39 | C£977. Sat. L, 107, Bai L, 15. 132 | Rim. Ut. 61. 
50 | Ram. Ba. 29 (a). 133 | Rim. Ut. 90(a), 
52 | Sat. L, 62. 134 | Bam. Ut. 90(6). 
54 | Sat. 1.41. 135 | Ram. Ut. 92(5). 
57 | Sat. L, 109. 137 | Réu. Ut. 8%(a). 
69 | Bat. L, 45. 138 | RAm. Ut. 7a). 
78 | Sat. IL, 4 199 | Ram. A. 185. 
79 | Sat. IL, 3. 145 | Bat. IL, 5. 
91 | Sat. VIL, 194. 147 | Sat. IL, 1. 
96 | Sat, 1, 55. 156 | Rim. Ar. 30. (Eh. B., 64). 
97 | Sat. L, 56, 158 | Ag. IIL, 35. 
100 | Sat. L., 57. 161 | Ram. Ut. 1X). 
101 | RAém. Ln. 2. 163 | Ram. Sa. 496). 
psy toni elas aetna Variation is considerable I give ales the numbering of the Khadg Bilds 
f The edition of the Sat'ssi referred to is that with Baij'ndth's commentary. There are often slight variations 












No, of | td 
verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Wi Sati ahigntcant 
ae 
. VI, 34. | "I 
~ nest Ong = s2(a) (Kh. B., 66(a)), 
Rim. Ut. 13a). = Ram. Ar. 87 (Kh. B., 71). 
Ram. BA, 28(b). 267 | Ram. A. 47. | | 
Ag. VII., 14. 260 | Rim. Ar. 40 (b) (Kh. B., 74(0)). 
Rim. Ut. 22, S70. | Bam, Uh. 7a} 
Bat. I., 28. 271 | Bie, A. 180. 
| Rim. Ba. 265. 72 Shes: ia. 77. | 
Rim. Ba. 32(4). 278 | BAm, Ut. 1190), 
Rim. Ba. 31. oe ‘Bim. Ui. O00), 
Rim. BA. 1b). “ Rin. Ba. 140. ia 
Bat. 1., 42. 277 Of. 38, Sat. I., 107, Bai L, 16. 
Rém. A. 126. 278 | Sat. 1, 62. 
Him. A. 230, Me Sat. I., 94. 
| ‘Bam. A. 214, a | Bat. 1,02, 
Ag. IV., 23. 81 | Sat. 1, 8. 
| . oF 282 | Bat. J., 91. 
Ag. IIL, 97. | 
V., 27. 983 | Sat. L, 90. 
Ag. IV., 27. a : 
Ag. VIL, 17. a Sat. I., 86. 
Ag. VIL, 18 ol asap 
Ag. TIL, 26. 966 | Bat. 1, 89. 
Bat. I., 40. 287 | Sat. I., 84. 
Rim, A. 49. a Bat. I., i 
Ag. VIL, 19. ets Bat. I. | 
Ag. IIT, 19. ‘a Seat. I, 85. 
Ag. III, 20 sa | Bat. I., 87. 
Ag. VI., 35. 292 | Sat. I., 73. 
| ne 293 | Bat. L, 74. 
Ag. VL, 22. 
Ag. IL, 22. 204 | Sut. L, 75. 
Ag. VIL, 2. = Sat. L, 76. 
Ag. V., pe we Sat. L, ® 
§ ini. Ineadaticn. 30a | Bat. 1, 99. 
| Bam. A. 77, 803 | Sat. 1, 104. 
Sat. I, 49 304 | Sat. 1, 102. 
| Rim. A. 92, 306 | Sat. 1, 9. 
Bat. I1., 29 908 | Sat. I., 106, 
Sat. II, 8. 309 | Sat. I, 108. 
Sat. IV., 23 0 | Bim. Ut. 3. 
{ Rim. Ut. 70, 347 | Rim. A. 280. 
349 | Sat. IV., 90. 
$64 | Ram. Ba. 7(a). 
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co, of Ro. of | er" 
verse in Where found eleewhere. verse in Where found claewhere. 
Doababall. Dba 


f 
69 | Rém. Bi. 6. 


| 476 | Sat. VIL, 26. 
370 | Ram. Ut. 95/6). 477. | Sat. VIL, 3. 
372 | Ram. Ba. 7b). 478 | Sat. VIL. 116. 
373 | Sat, VIL, 95. 479 | Sat. VIL, 29. 
$77 | Sat, VIL, 4. 480 | Rim. A. 172. 
373 | Sat. V. 32. 481 | Sat. VIL., 30. 
382 | Sat. VII., 102. 434 | Ram. La. 16(b). 
384 | Sat. VIL, 96. 485 | Sat. VIL, 57. 
326 | Baim, Ut, 73/6). 496 | Sat. VIL, 31. 
oor | Sat. VIL. 9. 487 | Sat. VIL., &. 
ses | Sat. VIL, 52. 490 | Sat. VIL, 34. 
399 | Sat. VIL, 44. 492 | Sat. VIL, 35. 
404 | Sat, VIL, 105. 494 | Sat. VIL, 36. 
407 | Rim. Ue. 39. 496 | Sat. VIL, 37. 
413 | Sat. VIL, 106. 500 | Sat. VIL, 68. 
414 | Sat. IIL, 91. 303 | Rim. A. 179. 
420 | Sat. VIL, 54. Ag. VIL, 2 505 | Sat. VIL, 70. 

2] | Rim. A. 63. 5% | Sat. VIL., 71. 
425 | Sat. VIL, 107. 507 | Sat. VIL, 11. 
4°96 Sat. VIL, 4. 508 | Sat. VIL, 10. 


426 « Sat. VIL, 112. mo | Sat. VIL, 72. 
431 Sat. VIL, 109. 510 | Sat. VIL, 73. 
453 Sat. VIL, 114. 512 | Sat. VIL, 74. 
455 Sat. VIL, 114. 514 | Sat. VIL, 73. 
437 Sat. VIT., 119. 516 | Sat. VIL, 76. 
439 Bim. Ba. 274. $17 | Sat. VILI., 77. 
441 | Sat. VIL, 101. 513 | Sat. VIL. 78. 
442 | Sut. VIL, 100. 519 | Sat. VIL, 79. 


446 . Sat. VIL, 115. 
447 | Sat. VII., 47 (46). 
449 | Sat. IL, 15. 

400 Rim. Ba, 159 (6), 
431 | Sat. VIL, 39. 
461 | Ag. VIL, 15. 
462 | Ag. I, 1. 


Sat. VIL. #1. 
Rim. A. 314. 
Rim. A. 305. 
Ram. Su. 37 (elight variation). 
Sat, Vir., 82. 
| Bat. VIL., 83. 


463 | Ag. 1, 18. Sat. VIL, 84. 
485 | Sat. VIL, 40. Sat. VIL, 85. 
468 | Sat. VIL, 41. Sat. VIL, 86. 
469 | Sat. 1, 54. Sat. VII., 87. 
470 | Sat, VII. 129. Ram. A. 70. 


474 | Sat. VIL. 95. 


=$1 | Ram. A. 174. 
475 | Sat VIL, 27. 


eh 
4a | Rim. Ar. 5(e)(Kh B., Ga). 
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No. of . No. of 
verge in Where found elsewhere, verse in Where found elacwhere, 
Trohiball Diihiball 
Se At ee 557 | Sat, VIl., 122. 
&5 | Sat. VIL, 83. 559 | Sat. VIL, 63. 
S47 | Sat. VII., 120. 560 | Sat. VIL, 123. 
548 Sat. VIL, 121. nel 
549 | Sat. VIL, 62. sez |¢ Rdm. Ut. 103(b0). 
a ¢ Rim. Ut. 98. 565 | Rim. Ba. 32/2). 


567 | Ag. VI., 25. 
569 | Ag. IIL, 21. 


552 ‘ Ram. Ut. 99. 
s72 | Sat. VIL, 125. 


555 | Rém. Te. 1000). 








Tt will thus appear that the Dohdali is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory: for the separate djAds (there are 072) have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 

Tt must however, be hdmitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in déhd metre referred to by Rim Gulim Dvivédi, is the 
Saf'sat, That is the date given in 1,21. Itis most improbable that Tol'st Dis should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter, This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sat'soi is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master's 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi points out to me that the style also of the Sat'saf differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of Tal'si Dis, The déhés in it which also oceur in the 
Déhébali (aome 127 in nomber) are im his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
The first dehd, or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, kiasama,’ (i, 65), papihard (i, 81), Riata (ii,9), niramikha (ti,19), jagatrae (ii, 40) 
agata (in some copies), giraha (ii, 46), bastf (11, 55), puhume (11, 59), apagata khé (ii, 80), guru- 
gama (ii, 81), atanisa (ii, 92), puna (iv, ¥9), mdmild (vii, 110), kamdna (vii, 111), are never 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whole of the well-known third 
sarga@ with its enigmatical verses is self-condemnatory. Tul’si Dis, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned kita verses like these, and blamed Sir Das for writing such. The subject 
matter is no donbt Tul’st Das’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole language 
betrays the hand of an imitator. 

For these reasons, the best Bandras pandits of modern times deny the authenticity of 
the Sat’sal. As regards Sésh Datt, they say, he wrote before its genuineness was questioned, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it bas small force as an argument. The best 
authorities of the present day consider that it is the work of some other Tul’si Dis, probably a 
Kiiyasth of that name, who, some say, lived in Ghizipur. The main difference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, that he inculcates more than the 
latter the worship of Siti, and hence commenced his work on the festival of her birth; This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a ‘Sikta before becoming a Vaishnava 


1 But kasama also ocoure io kh. Rim., Ut., 34, 4. 
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of the older poet in his composition, Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi informs me that his own 
father was m pupil, in the Rdmdyana, of the Chhakkan Lal already mentioned, and that he 
himself had learned many things from him, Chhakkan Lal told him many times that Aw 
jreceptor's, Ram Gulim Dvivéd!'s, opinion was that the Sa?’sas was certainly not composed 
by the great Tal'si Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Sat’sai is at least doubtful, There is 
much to be said on both sides. Tho date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many native scholars. A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the dateas a Sika and not asa Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, bat the year A.D will be oa century later than the time 
of Tal'st Dis. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Suf’sa! was not impugned till the time 
of Rim Gulim Dvivédi, who died in.1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of déhds which 
are common both to the Dékdbali and the Sat’sal most be considered. The anthor of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Saf'sai 
borrowed dijids from the older Tul'st Das to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Dikdbait, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the Déhdbali which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet's works. We should have expected the author of the Sefraito have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other djhds written by Tul’si Das, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the Déidéali. On the other hand, the Ddhibalt admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul'st Dis in which déAds occur, from the Rémdégyd, the Birdy 
Sandipini, and the Réxi-charit-nénas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Saf‘sat, A 
priort therefore, it would appear more probable that the author of the “DéAdbalf borrowed from 
the Sat'sa:, rather than that the author of the Sat'sat borrowed from the Ddéidbeli. I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Saf'saf, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Djhdbali, aud not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefally selected only those verses in tho 
Dikaéali which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 

The Déhdbelt not only bears on its face proof of its being acento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to.be so by tradition, It is said to have been compiled by 
Tal'si Das himself, at the request of the great Tédar Mall. It was composed, partly of new 
ddhds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual, 
It was thorefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Hdmadjid,® the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of his 
death. As ‘Tddar Mall died in 1589 A.D,, the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true.® 


On the whole, I am inelined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat‘'sal was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poem, as he wrote it, he selected déhds, which he inserted in 
the Dihdbsli, and that the Sat'sal is not entirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen From the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later anthor, perhaps also named Tal'st Dis, This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sav'sai, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
« Safeat, aa his great rival Sar Dis had done. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga’ is an 
interpolation, Although Rim Galim Dvivédt denied its authenticity he was certainly an 
umirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the 
Maharajah of Baniras,! 
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* The corresponding date is Thursday May Sth, 1720. ; 

* See, however, notes to pp. 0,07 ante, As Panjit Sudhikar Dvivéd! maintains thet this in the date of the 

* Since the above was written I have san avery old MS, of the Dihibali, which does not contain any verses 
quoted fromthe Rimijii, These vorsesare hence ssubeequent addition, This fact modifies the statements madyabore, 

T Not asinglo déAd in the third Sarza is found in the Dihdbali. 

* So [ am informed by Pandit Sodbikar Dvirédt. 
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(1) Bém Lala Nahachht. 
(2) Bairigya Sandtpint. 
(3) Barawé BAmAyan. 
(4) Parbati Mangal. 
(5) Janaki Mangal. 
(6) BamAjnha. 
(1) Déhébali (or Sat'sat.) 
(2) Eabitta Ramfyan also called Kabittaball. 
(3) Git Ramayan also called Gitaball. 
(4) Krishnavall also called Krishpagitabalt, 
(5) Binsy Pattrika. 
The above is the order in which they are given by Rim Gulim Dvivéd?, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tal'st Dis, published from Rim 
Golim’s manuscripts by Lili Chhakkan Lil Rimiyan!.’ This edition, however, gives the 





(To be continued.) 





THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.8. 


‘Appended is @ short list of the more common words in the language of the Kudos of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Kathi. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularics of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted, Mr, Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-sounds both in English and Burmese characters, s0 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudé words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors bas been rednced 
to & minimum. 

The Kudé tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizesare given on examination, and but littleseems to be known about those who speak it, and whe 
live principally in the Wuntho (Wunbé) sub-division of the Katha District. It ts clear, 
however, that they were there before the Shins appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the ShAn race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wanthdé and its vicinity are called Shin-Kudés in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves out to be full-blooded Shans. 

It is possible that the Census Report, when it is examined, may give us some information ns 
to the numbers, &c., of the Kudas, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wonthd, it would seem 
to be doubtfnl whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudés, and, to bring out 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Eudés belong to the Eachin- 
Waga branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and that they are therefore comparatively reeert 





— 








5 For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most cun- 


veniont. It is publisbed ot the Saraawatl Preas, Bandras, by Bisésar Prasad. 
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immigrants into Burma. The evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 
this section of the race only arrived in Burma after the Bormese central anthority had become 
somewhat established, and that these wild tribesmen, though saperior in fighting qualities to the 
Burman, have been checked, if uot forced back, by the superior power which comes from 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly organised. The Kudés would scem to have 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race, and, what between the Shinsand the Burmans, tohave 
heen rapidly deprived of the autonomity which they originally possessed, ‘They have in fact been 
chielly subjugated by the former of these two races, which, unable owing to the Burmese power 
to get an outlet to the South-west, forced one to the North-west, — a movement culminating im 
the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. +. 


A glance at the list of the words given will show that at the time the Kndés left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to’ more than 
5. or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obvionsly 
borrowed from one of the Shin family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chin- 
Lushais, who have their own numerals up to100. The words for *buffalo” and ‘goat’ have also 
been adopted by the Kudés after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. — ) 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kndis, my examination of the 
words given lias led to the very interesting discovery that the Saks, a small tribe living in 
the Valley of the Kuladaing in Arakan, are, of all known tribes, the most closely related to 
the Kudos, and that, in fact, it ean scarcely be mach more than ]0U years since they formed one 
people, The list of Sak words given in Hodgson's Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the resemblances to the Kudé words now given are so striking, — in several cases the Sik 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kndd word, — as to show tit they must have nt one time 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Saks live now far away from the Kndis, and are in fact surrounded 
by tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received a rough handling 
héfore they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a portion 
of the Kudos, driven forth by some tit major?, endeavoured to cross the hills to Niga-land, 
but were onible to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking the head waters of the 
Kulidaing, followed that river down to where they now live, They now form on the West of 
these hills, as the Kudés do on the East, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Niga races. 
The result of this discovery is that the Saks must be withdrawn from the Chin-Lushai 
branch and affiliated to Eachin-Naga branch, (sub-section Kudo), of the Tibeto-Burman 


race. 


As to the original habitat of the Kudés, together with that of the EKachin-Niga sub- 
family generally, ii is probable on the evidence before us that they came from North- 
Eastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes Worth of Bhamo. Their congeners 


in those regions would appear to be Gyarungs, Gyamis, Sokpasand Thochus, of which 
races but little is as yet known, ¢ 


The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kachin-Niga immigration, 
was probably much anterior to it. The language of the Karens is very much corrupted, and 
prima facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Rachin-Nigas, All, however, 
show atendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use-this last expression nil visedly, 


1 A proof of this can be seen in the word for ‘ moon," whi in al 7 ' ee, , . . 
rth variation) intoad ofl, 8c. Now inthe Tibetan language, which was seduced to writing abet slg AD 
it is apolt 2-la we (<1°4); which must be taken as representing the I prontineiabion ‘of that i 7 ? ce it in 
only since then that the sound bas become corrupted into dé-wa. 

2 Perhaps o Shin immigration. ' 
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being convinced that Chinese. wath hdece Tha lemdin. andl SD IERIONE Sictade lane aES 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the North ward, has spreail - 
itself East and South-East. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted im 
pronunciation, thos causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others ; but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialee's and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Hurman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion, 


Air.—Halawng. (Cf. Tib. tung, Serpa, Bhit. hing, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, l6m, Gara 
lam-pér. Ha might stand for either ka or é', the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Borman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ‘sky;" but seeing that the words 
ii Bg “head: have also the particle ha, it seems probable that in this case also it 

pisnpen tes (0f. Sik pis agye ) 

Arrow.—Talét. (Has both the fa prefix and affix, Cf. Sak foli in tolt-ma-ta, Karen pli, and 
possibly Ahom Jem, Khamti lim, Laos Leowpan, Perhaps allied with the Burmese lé*a bow’ 
‘and its cognate words. Compure Bodo ba-ii,) 


Birp.—U?-‘sé-ca. (0 is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
‘ish birds in general from fowls, g.°. Cf. Tengsa-Naga wed, Sak, wo-si, Singpho 

oe, Angatkt Migs 40-08; Mikir, Namsang-Naga Hes ah Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, «dé — a fowl; ¢f- also Southern Chin wu-mun 2, *a pigeon,’ &c.) 

esa Set, (Cf. Singphe an, Thocho sa, Manvak sha, ge ni, Horpa syé, Gyarung ta-shi, 

Boat A shigetirtab aan “Uehae oy" sitio ian eae! The former is found in the 
forms Ui or Id, with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the meee ot 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to ‘wd, of. Sak haw, Khamti Aw). 

Hoxe.—Mét-is. (Cf. Murmi n@kd, Newar kieé, Gyimi bi-thi, Manyak ni-k'd, Chinese coll. 
kel, Kami a-Aw, Possibly the 46 or 74, in Tibetan coll. ra-ki ‘a bone,’ is nota servile but 
a form of this root in conjanction with the commoner r#). 


Berraco.—Kye. (Cy. Ahom Frat, Burmese yz, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese k*wai, Sak Eri). 

Car.—Han-si. (Cf. Sak hating). 

Cow.—Mék, (Cf. Sak f'a-mik, Deoria-Chatia mé-su). 

Crow.—U-h4, (Cf. Mithan-Niga ok’#, Sik witkd, Singpho bok‘a, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 
td. Ka appears im several of the Himalayan words for * crow.’ As to u, ¢f. under ‘ egg 


Diy.—Ye-i. (Cf. Sak yet-ta, Bur. coll. yet. Possibly connected with ya in wan-ya ‘to be 
light,” g. 2. It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘ sun"). 


Doc.—Kyi. (This root rans throngh most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese Buen, and Burmese &ed to the Southern Chin é). 


Fan —Koe-vd. (ka is the prefix. The root wd is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 
Exath.—Ka. (Cf. Sak ka, Namsang-Niza, Boro, Garo ha, Karen haw.ko, Vaya ki, Singpho 
x‘agd, Sonwar Mapi, Kiranti be- ka, Limbu bam). 
Esc.—U-dt. (Cf. Singpho d-i, Mithan-Naga oft, Sak era-fi, Kiranti sing, Karen di, Limbo 
fin, old Chinese fan, Mikir, Lepcha afi, vhames (ors dé, Shandn, a {¢, Karen, tases at, 


3 The Burmese MS. shows the existence in Kn of at least the hoary tone. 
@ Vowel! sound a4 in air. * ky is apparently pronounced aa ch, Cy. the nsage in Burmese, 3. Chins, &c, 
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-Ppbiea aay Saltsie Olhar a wc The prefixed u in Kudd, &c., Sinhltbhe iene towne 
fowl, The root ## or if i, dc., Mr, Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water’ found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 


E.eeuaxt.—Akyf, (Cj. Singpho magwi, Silk whi), 

Eve.—Méi-tu. (Mé is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. The nearest to Kudé is the Mikir mél), 

Fatner.—<Awa, (Cf. Singpho wd, Namaang-Niga va, These two languages and Kudé are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal pa, po, &o. Itis probably a softening 
of the latter.* If a comparison with the Dravidian langunges be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Barman family,") the example 
of Yerukala dea throws light on the matter), 

Fixnt.— Wan. (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Nigs van, Garo wal, Bodo wat, Sik 
bd-in. This ia again a notable variation from the usual root mi or mé, ito: prenebiy 
connected with Southern Chin awd, ‘light,’ Tib. coll, ‘wé ‘light,’ Chepang wd-gé ‘ dawn.” 
Bee ‘light’ infra). 

Fowt.—U%, See ‘bird,’ supra, 

Fisn.—4ng-nga. (Léng perhaps refers to some particular kind of fish, The root ge in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 

FLrowsr.—Ba-pé, (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. C/. Bodo M-p‘a, Southern Chin 
- p'é, Shanda apd, Dhimal abd, Giro pé, Karen p'a, Sik apda, Burmese pdx, Singpho 
vi-pdn, Karen p‘an, Lushai ni-pd, Kami pén, Miri &-pun). 

Foot.—Ta-pauwt, (To is perhaps the prefix. C/., perhapa, Bodo yd-p‘d. (Bee ‘hand'), 

Goat.—Gapé. (Talaing #apa, Sik kidi, Shan pd. The Palaing word for ‘gont’ is not known, 
but if, as is possible, it is the same aa the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kudée 
had borrowed the word from them). 

Hatn.—Haléng-hd, (As to haling see ‘head.’ C/, Mithan-Naga k‘o, Nowgong-Niga ko, Tengra- 
Niga fu, Khari-Niga k‘wa, (perhaps) Singpbo karé, Tib,, Murmi, Takpa krd), 

Hanp.—Tapaung. (Tais perhaps theprefiz. This is an example of the curious manner in which, 
as was first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand’ and ‘foot’ ron into each 
other in these languages. It is not ensy to find any etymological relationships to this root, 
though it may possibly be connected with the following words for ‘arm’ :— Southern 
Chin bawn, Lushai bds, Manip, pdmjjm, Shanda bipi, Angami-Niga, bd.® 

Heap.—He-lang. (Hais the prefix. Probably a shortened form of haléng in haléng-hd=hair. 
(Cf. Chepang tolong, Magar tdli, Shanda, Kami, Lushai ld, Southern Chin ald.) 

Hoo.— Wag. (This root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Houw.—Yingd, (Cy. Nomsang and Mithan Naga ring, Garo koreng, Singpho rung, Sik ariing- 
This root with the meaning ‘bone’ is very common in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Honse.—Sabu. (Cj, Bik sapd, Newar sdla, Tib., of, Southern Chin sf or si), 


Hovst.—Kyin. (C/. Sik kyin, Tib., Bhut, Chepang kyim, Mikir Adm, Karon Ax, Limbo him, 
Harmese im, Manip. yam, Lashai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages including, probably, Chinese &é). 

Inow,—‘Sin, (Cf. Bik bain, Deoria-Chutia sung, Bodo churr), 

Lear.—P'un-tap, (Cf, Sik zeta-tth.) 

§ Compare Bik abs, ba-in with Knad cle, wen. 
1 Ersay on the Language of the Southern Chins and ite Afinitien. 


Ne Ay mir eit ay would ild make ta the root aa in Sak afar, pauk and pauny being added to distinguish 
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Liget.—Wai-y4-aa. (From the examples of verbs given below, ma or mal would seem to be the 
termination of the sorist or present tense in Kudé, and wén-yd-ma therefore = it is light’ 
Sce ‘day’ and ‘fire,’ supra). 

Miax.—Te-mt-eat, (Miia of course the well-known root meaning ‘man,’ fa being the prefix 
Sat ia an affix pecnliar to Kadé and probably has some meaning®). | 

Monxer.—Kwes, (C/- Angami-Naza ta-kwi, Sak Eownk, Garo kauwé). 

Méow.— Saad. (er. Sik cattd, Singpho ta, Manip. i¢, Namsang-Nign dé, Tib. coll, dé-ra 

~~ gorrupted from e-ldvd, Bhut. den. Sa is perhaps an affix only, (¢f, Sokpa aéri), but sec 

under ‘sun "). weet 

Motuxe.—Anad. (This isa root found in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root nu). 

Moustais.—Kayi. 

Mosquito-—Pa'sit. (Cf. Sak pict), 

Name.—Nanne (This is merely @ corruption of the Burmese coll. x@-me, which in turn ix 
derived from the Pali). 

Night.—Nat-kyet. (Cf. Sak hangAé; and as to nat, Mithan-Niga rang-nak, Tablong-Naga, ranq- 
niak, Lepcha eanap). 

Om.—Salae, (Cf. Kami erran, Lushai sack, Sak «dak, Southern Chin a‘si, &c.). 

Poaxtais.—Sald-shi. (Shisfruit. Cy., perhaps, Limba ir). 

iiver.—Myit. (Burmese collogoial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘stream.’ ) 

Roav.—Eam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Sart.—Sdm, (CY. Namaang-Niga «nm. Deoria-Chutin ita, 34k sing, Singpho jum, Nowyong- 

Nica ma-ted. Probably ultimately related to the cha or chi root found in most cognate 
languages). 

Sin. Salé. (Cf, Burmese bari Dhimal d'dlé ; (perhaps) Sokpa sdrd). 

Sxr.—Hame. (Hais perhapsa prefix, but see ander ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin an¢-Aair, Thocha 
mahkte, Manyak ma, Burmese mé, Murmi wi, Gyarung mitn, Niga ke-‘mw, a cloud.) 

Sseane.—Ka-p's. (Ka is the prefix. (Cy Sik dap, Mithan, Tablung, and Namsang Naga )4, 
Horpa p‘é, Garo da-pi, Sunwar bi-sd, Bhut., Lepeha 63, Magar bul, Tib. bre, Lushai 
ral, Manyak brid, Thochn ligi, Southern Chin p‘aw). 

Sran.—U-ni-shi, (Perhaps, Gyarung fei-vt). 


Sroxe.—Ling-ki-shi. (Ling is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Buriwrse 
family). 


Sun—Samét.. (Cf. Sake sa-mi, As to mél see ander ‘sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘sun’ found in Bodo shan, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne, Lepeba edchot, but in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for‘ moon” ). : 

Tiaee.—Ka'sd. (GF. Sik ka-bd, Namsang-Niga sa, Deoria-Chutin mesd, Tablung-Naga 
sanu).0 

Tooru.—Swd. (Cf. Murmi sé, Sak gbawd, Burmese bei, Thochu «wi, Mithan-Naga ei, 
Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wd, Namsang and Tablung Naga, pé)- 

Tres.—Fun-grun. (Cf. Singpho p‘w, Sik piing-pdng, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo bong-phang). 

Vinrace.—Tén. (Cf. Eiranti téng, Sak ting, Mithan-Niga fing, Tablong-Niga fying, 
Tib. coll, ting, Chineso coll, téng). 

Warre.—Wee (Cf. Newar wi, Sak 4). 


I.—Ngo.—This is a very common root ‘1 the Tibeto-Burmap family, and elsewhere. 





M Query = tigress. Sa,‘ a tiger’ and 4, the feminine suffix. 


~ he 


. 





Tuov.—-Nank, (Cf. Singpho, Burmese nang, Mikir, Magar ndng, Lushai, nangma, Southern 
Chin wawng, Chinese coll, nin, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manyak nd, Angami-Niga no. The 
root 1s alvo found in many other languages and dialects). 

He, Sue, It—K'yin, Bin-nd-na, (Cf. Bodo 4%, Miri bu). 

We.—Ali-suda, (This iaa very anomalons form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) | 

Ye—Hani. (Cy. Limba keni, Kiranti k'ananin.) Also Murmiaini, Sokpa ch‘ini, Horpa ni-ni. 
Looking to these analogies I would derive this word from ha = thon, (Lepcha au connected 
with Tib. coll. Ké, Tib, k*yod, &c.) and ni = thon (cf. nank above), the word thus being a 

roduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

Tuet,—Aada. (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

Mixe—Alisuda, (Probably a mistake for nga.) 

Tuiwe.—Haui. (For nank 7) 

His,—Ami-ahiala, 

Ours,—Ali-suda, 

Yours, —Hani, 

Tutins,—Andank, 

Owe.—Tuuit, (Nat is apparently a nomeral auxiliary. As to fa, (ef. Burmese coll. te, Mithan- 
Naga atta, Manyak tabi, Takps i, Gyarang kati, Limbu ti, Burmese tach.) 

Two.—Krin-tet. (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral co-efficient. C/. Singpho Meng, and 

“Perhaps Karen ii), 

THare.—Sum-tot, (This root for three is yory wide-spread, aud needs no illustration.) 

Four.—Pi-teft.. (Tho servilo has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Of. Newar ps Gyarm 
pl, Murmi él, Garo, bri, Sak ry Lushai, Lepeha pali, Mikir p'di,ke., &c. The root i ig” 
almost ag comnion 43 sim.) 

Pive,—Nyie-tet, (Nyd oy wyi for five is found in most Tibeto-Burmau languages, In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form ng") 

Sit.—Kiik-tel, (Probably from the Shin Adk. The real Tibeto-Barman root for this numeral 
appears to be ral, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) 

Srven.—‘Set-tct. (Cj, Chinese sit, Khawti tse, Kami sé-ri, Southern Chin ‘si, Gyamij chi, 
Ahom cil, Singjilwo si-nil, Garo init gs) 

Biéitt,—P'vt-te!. (Cy. Ahom, Khamti, Laos pel, Stamese pé/, Chinese coll, pak for pal. Possi- 
bly couuceted with Murmi, Gurung pré, which root Gif py is @ servile), oppears in a proud 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languaves.) 

Nine. —Keun-fe/, (Cr. Ahom, Khamti, Siumese baw. This root in élivhtly modified forms 
appears in most linganyes of the family aud in Chinese), 

Tex.—Shin-nd. (Shin is evident! y the real root ; ud = Khamti, Laos, Siamese sling = one. uf, 


Ahom, &c., si, Chineso coll, sith, Singpho, Gyarduy 3, Sunwar sa-shf, Takpa chi, Murmi 
chin) 





Tl westv.—<Soa-nii, (Cy. Laos tnateg, Abom, Khamti saw.) 

Tuwrt.—San-shiy. (Ch Ahom fani-sip, Khamti, Laos, Siamose sio-ship, Chinese coll, 
sau-shih, Gyarung kasi in-si, Singpho tune.) 

Forty,—Shi-ship.—(Cy. Aho, ce,, si-vip, (Chinese coll, tru-ahip.) 

Fivry.—Hi-ship. (Cf. Ahom, &e., hd-ship, Southern Chin Marithe-ley it), 

Ost MCN DRED. —Fank-ni. (Ce Chinese cull. pok for pot; Albom, Khamti pdk,) 

Eat.—Yok-mat. (Mat or ma is probably the termination of the aorist.) 
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Deixe.—U-wawn-mat. (Cf. Sakpa wit, Karen aw.) 

Steer, —Kk-ma. (Cf. Burmese coll. é&, Barmese ip, Limbu ip-s, Vaya im, Mikir, Kami. 
Southern Chin j.) 

Wake.—Mi-li-ma. 

Lavan.—Ni-yét-ma. (Cf. Chepang ‘ni, Angami-Niga nd, Bodo, Garo mi-ni, Singpho wa-nili, 
Lushai, Kami, Southern Chin nai, Newar nyu, Taangthu ngd,Manipari nfk, Murmi nyet, 
Gorang nyed, Mikir ingnék.) 

Weer.—Hapma. (Cf. Limba Adb-é, Garo iép, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri édp, 
Southern Glnn Aik, Singpho krip-u, Loshai fap, Newar k‘wi, Naga kra, Dhimal kar, Kami 
Ka) 

Be stuest.—Yd-p*yi-shi. nim. (Nim is apparently the termination of the 2nd person singnlar 
of the Imperative; ¢/. Burman coll. ‘nin, Burmese ‘nang, Southern Chin ‘naung.) 

Sexan.—Ti-ta b'auk, (Cf. as to Hi, Nomsang-Niga ¢, Burman fi, ‘to reply.’ As to bauk, 
Sunwar pdt and perhaps Ahom pék, Siamese p‘ut.) 

Come.—Li. (Cf. Dhimal, Gyami 4, Burmese ld, Manipuri lak, Kami lan, Southern Chin, Laxhui, 
Taungthu 1j, Magar rd.) 

Go.—Nang. (Cf. Lepcha nen, Burmese ‘nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’), 

Stanp ur.—‘Sup-nim. (Of. Singpho tsap-u, Nowgong-Niga, Garo chap, Tengsa-Niga sep-tal:. 

Sir pows.—Tininim. (Cf, Burmese t'aing.) 

Move, WALE:—Tarak nang, lam ta-yang. (Nang = to go; lam =a path.) 

Rox.—Ka-mat, (Cf. Bodo &‘al, Singpho gagdtu, Karen ghé. Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka = to dance.) 

G “TO wE.—nja-yan i (An is evidently the dative affix.) 

i ‘To any—hi-yan t-yan. The second yan in the second phrase is probably a mistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the sorist (see infra), I 


is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telugu. Hi is probable 
the Singpho kf( = Ae) a root found in several of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

,. fF reom wz.—Noga-het Leng. 7 si at paige Lane baa a = 

Take FROM ant.—Ai-het lang. kk Het is a postposition. As to lang, cf. Tib, lan, Tib. eoll., 
Bhut. lén, Mikir Jong ‘toobtain,’ Manipuri dan, Southern Chin lo, Kami, Shandn, Singpho 
Lushai ld, Chepang li, Magar li-0, Garo, Limba If, Angami-Niga 14 ‘to accept, take.’) 

Staivz.—Ton-nang. (€/. Old Chinese tang, Dhimal ddnghai, Karen tan-di, 'Tib. diin, Tib, coll., 
Serps, Bhut., Magar dang, Lushai, Southern Chin deny.) 

Kiit.—Wan-sht-yang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wat.) 

Brwo.—Lai. (Probably a shortening of la for Jang = to take and i = to give.) 

Take awat.—La-nang. (La for lang = to take, and nang = to go.) 

Ltrt UP, RAISE, DEAR, CARRY.—Noa-an. 

Heat.—Tet-pu-ma, (Cf. Namsang-Niga, fit-o, Mithan-Naga a-t'ak, Garang ('éd.) 

Usperstaxp.— Nga-min-sha-ha-ma, 

Trt, RELATE.—Hié-yang. (Cj. Southern Chin han, Kami Ad, Lushai han ‘to abuse,’ Barmese 
haw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll. hud Vayu Aat, Old Chinese gwat.) 

Rev.— Hama. ebinze Karen gaw.) ' 

in-pyi-pyi-nga-ma, (It is not clear whether the root is ‘sin or pyi. If the former 

iti 1s allied with the Bubiness chin, Singpho ke-teing, &e., &c.) 

Loxo,—Saut-ma. (Cf. Southern Chin ‘seus, Mithan-Niiga ché-ck, Manyak sid, Angami-Niga Adc, 
Shandu #f, Lushai, Burmese coll, shé, Manipuri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘ras, Tib. ring.) 
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Suoer.—Tus-na. (Cf. Singpho ki-tia, Tib. (ing, Bhat. tua, Murmi tim, Magar fin, Kiranis 
thing, Takpa, Gyami t'ény, Burmese #4.) 

Aare dic sree eben ei bat will be noticed that ma is prefixed to the word for man.) 

SHORT MAN.—matamisa tun-na, | o 

Suatt.—dAsua. (Cf. Singpho satsi, Burmese ai, Karen ‘si, Agami-Niga ka-ché, Newar cht-ga, 
Chinese coll. siao,) - 

Gareat.—Tim i-ne. (Cf. Karen di, Namsang-Niga a-ding, Takpa i'n, Lushai, Southern, 
Chin f‘au ‘to be fat’.) | 

Kouxp.—IFatng-iaing nga-ma, (From the Burmese. Probably an adverbial form,—see ‘green.") 

Square,—Létiawng. (Burmese.) 

Fiar.—Palat-k'ara, (Perhaps, Serpa {i-blts, Bhut. le-blep, Guronz p‘lé-ba, Lepeba lép-bo.) 

Levet.—Nyl-tama. (Bormese, Both the words, ‘fat’ and ‘level’ are apparently adverbs.) | 

Pav.—Tém-ma, See above, ‘great.’ 

THtx.—Asina. Seo above, ‘small,’ | 

Weary (we).—Niewng-ma. (C7. Burmese fiawng.) 

Tumsry (pe) —IWe 2 nga-ta-mat. (We = water. Noaata is probably the Burmese ng.) 

Houwonr (pe).— V6k-k'w-na. 





by | = 
DATES FROM SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. | this day was the 14th of the bright half of Sri- 


Aute, Vol. XXT. p. 49, T hare treated of some vana, and therefore the month of Sitihn, ee 
dutes which, instead of quoting, a hinar meanth, | 


if qu Bhidrapada, qnoted in the date, toust be “the 
give ts the sign of the sodiae in which the sun . 


elur imonth Bhaidrapada. 
huppenei to he on the day intended by the date, I 2 On ib: 70 Wires | | 
now find that this is a common practice in Southern Aray mika oe hea te gee sl ey gts ees 
Tndia’ 5 nnd to, piers thin, t propose here to treat’ /.ip int lunar day of the tntter half of Wetmonth 
briclly of thy flating of tho inscriptions, edited by of Kumbha of the Akshaya-saiiratsarn, which 
Der. Multzsch in South-Jadian I wecriytions, Vol, I. Was current after the Saka yoar L4s@ hada - otis 
I shall Incin with the regular dates, and shall ry ess ire en 
first tuke those which leave no doulit whatever By the southern loni-kolar system the year 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the | Akshaya (or Kshaya) is Saka 1483 expired, ws 
sblur mouths, 


stated in the date. In that yeur the Kumbha- 
1.—On p. 111, an inscription on the east wall 


saibkranti took place, aud the eelur month Pha. 
of the Samunithésvar temple at Padavédlu is guna besan, 7 bh. 68m. after MC BUurise of the 
dated :— On the day of (the witkehatra) Uttiraidam 





sith January A.D, 1567, And the European 
(i. ¢, Utterishadha}, which corresponds to the | a ober of ite dake ig Wedneatts ‘ the fth 
véga Ayushmat and+to Saturday, thethirtcenth |." ""Y 4: D- 1567, when the 12th tithe of the 
Innar day of the former half of the mouth of | U** half ended 20h. 54 m, after wean sunrise, 
Bitaha of the Buklw year, which was current | DY ‘He lenur calendar this was the 12th of the 
after the Saka year 1371 (had paseed),’ Hask half of the amduta MAgha. | 

By the southern luni-solar system the year _ + —On p. 85, an inscription on u stone, built 
Sukla is Saka 1272 expired, as stated in the date, | ity the floor of the court-yard of the Viginaht. 
tn that year the Siihe-saiakrantt took place, | VAM temple, is datcd:—On. Thursday) the 
and the solur month Bh&drapada began, @ h, | lay of (he nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corte 
0 mw. after mean sunrise of the 30th Jnly A.D, | *Pomds to the seventh lunar day of the former half 
M49. And the European equivalent of the date ig | “f the month of Méshe of the Soumya Yeur, 
Baturday, the @nd August A.D. 1415, when the | which was current after the Silivila-Saka year 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8h. 43 yy, | '471 (hil peteeedd\ | 
and whon the sakehatra was Uttarishadha for By the southery luni-solar ayetem the year 
10 h. 30 m., and the yéga Ayushmat for 4 h. | Suumya is Saka 147] expired, as stated in. the 
54 mu. after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar date. In that Fear the Mésha-sainkranti took 


! The same practice is still followed in Opinea. See ante; Vol. I pti 





i 
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piace, and the solar month Vaiétkha began, 19 h. 
41 in. after mean sunrise of the 27th March A.D. 
1549. And the European equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th Apnl A. D. 149, when the 
7th tithi of the bright half ended 14 h. 4410, and 


when the nekshetra was Punarvasn for ubout | 
17h. 44m. after mean sunrise, By the Junar | 


calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Vaisikha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Vuisikha. 

4—On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumal temple at Gingandr near Vélir 


is dated:— On the day of (fhe nakshatia) Rohini, | 


which corresponds to Monday, the first lauar dlasy 
of the former balf of the month of Rishtbha of 
the Pramdthin year, (which was) the 17th year of 
(tie reign of) Sakululokachakravartin.’ 

According to Dr. Hultzach, the year Pramathin 
mist here be Saka 1261 expiacd. In that yoar 
the Vrishabha-samkranti took place, and the 
sular month J yaishtha began, 9h. 46m. after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1434. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
lth Muy A.D. 149, when the first tithi of the 
bright half ended 11 h. 33 m., and when the nuk. 
thatra was Réhini for 7h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise, By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jynishtha, and it thers- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 

5.—On p, 104, an inscription or the south wall 
of a Maniinpa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is duted :—' On the day of (the nakshatra) Utti- 
rutfidi (ie, Uttarabhadrapadé), which corre- 
sponds to Monday, the eighth lonar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Ananda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 (had passed),’ 

By the southern luni-solar ayrtem the year 
Ananda js Saka 1206 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dhanub-samkranti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
20 b. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D. 1374. And the European equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the llth Deoember 
A.D, 1374, when the 8th tithi of the bright half 
commenced 3h. 41m.,and when the moon entered 
the wakshatra Uttarabhadrapads 3 h. 17 m. 





after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this | 


day fell in the bright half of Pausha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 
6.—On p. 74, an inscription on a stone at Sattu- 
viebchéri near Vélr is dated :—'On Wednesday, 














the thirteenth lunor day of the durk half of the 
month of Makara of the Yora-suioatenre, 
which wus current after the Suka year 1497 (hid 
passed),’ 

By the sonthern lani-solar system the yeur 
Youn ia Saka 1497 expired, aa stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sien Makara, 
or, in othor words, the solur mowth Mawha lacted. 
from 4h 57 my after mean aunrige of the 20th 
December A.D. 1575 to 18h. 51 se) after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A.D. 176: During 
this time there was only one 3th #Ai of the 
dark half, and this dithi lasted from shortly ufter 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, te about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined with a Wedneaday.-—In im ¥ opinien, 


| the word Makara of the date is probably sn 


error for Dhanuh; for the Dhanuh-sam- 
kranti of the same year took place 20h. 36m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 20th Novem- 
-ber A.D. 1575. und a 18th tithi of the durk half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
$0th November, 5h. 15 07. after moan sunrise: 


| This day wankd belong to the solar Pwuslim, and 


by the lunat calendar tothe amanta Margasiraha. 

7.—On p 80, an inscription on the base of the 
Iivara temple at Tellar near Vélor is dated -— 
‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Tirnvanam (ie, 
Bravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 


of Karkatake of the Sédhdrana year (and) the 


Saka year 1353,’ 

By the sonthern luni-solar system the year 
SSdhirans is Saka 1352 expired (or [35 ourrent) 
And in that pear the sun was in the #ign Karkata, 
or, im other words, the solar month Srivana 
lasted, from 23h. 13m after moan sunrise of the 
28th June to 10h. 30m. after nean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1450. During this time there 
was only one Sth tithi of the bright half. nnd th ra 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon-was in Hasta (15), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the date.—In Saka 1259 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Bravaga was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. Lisi, which 
by the northern calendar was Mirga-dudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
dirsha. Now, as the solar MArgadirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 


| Karttigai, 1am inclined to think that Monday, 


the 20th November A.D. 1430, ia really the day 
of the date, and that in the date. the word 
Karkataka has been erroneously put for Kuritigai, 

&.—On p. 108, an inscription at the Amm ainp- 
péivara tempie at Padavedu ie dated :—* To-day, 
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which is (the day of the nakehaira) Révati and | Mighi of Saka 1290 expired the moon teas in 


Monday, the seventh lunar day of the forner 
half of the month of Karkstaka, which® waa 
earrent after the Saku year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty (jad pussed)," 

In Saka 1180 expired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Srivana 
lasted, from 11h, 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th June to 22h. 21m. after mean sunrise of 
the 28th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithiof the bright balf, which 
commenced 3h. 58 m, after mean sunrise of Mon- 
day, the 8th July, und ended 1h. 4¢ m. after mean 


sunrise of Tuesday, the fth July. Here we might | 


feel inclined to assume that the thi had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced; but 
oo Monday, the Sth July, the moon was in Hasta 
(15) and Chitri (14), not in Révuti (27),—Under 


any circumstances the date appears to contain an_ 


error, but what the exact error may be lam un- 
able to decide. If the word Xarkataka of the 
dace were a mistake for Kurttigai, the 7th tithi of 
the bright half would end on a Monday,—the 4th 


November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern | 


calendar, waa Marga-éudi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Miryatiraha; but on that Monday 
the nakehatra was SravislighA (23), not Révatl 

27). Again, if-in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search fora Monday on which the moon was in 
Reévati ond on which aleo a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 24th June A, D. 1253; but that Monday was 


the 7th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in | 


the sign Mithnna. 

#,—On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the RAjasimhavarmésvara 
shrine at Kafichipuram is dated :—‘ On the day of 
(the nakehatra) Tér (i.e, Réhini), which cor- 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Kilaka year, which was current (during the 
reign) of Kambanaa-uilaiyar,’ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Ktlaka year 
rowat here be Sala 1201 (eurrent, or 1290 erpired). 


In that year the san was in Makara, or, in other | 


words, the solar Migha lasted, from 14 bh. 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
1368 to 2h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D. 1369. And during this time the 
#th fifhi of the dork half ended 7 bh. 5 m. after 
mean sinrise of Monday, the Ist January A. D. 
1349, when the moon was in Chitra (14), not in 
Rolint (4), and which clearly ie net the day of the 
date.—I am unable to suggest any correction of 
this date, and can only suy that during the solar 








Rohini at sunrise of Thuraduy, the 18th January 
A.D. 1849, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the Innor Maha; and that the whole yeur 
Suk 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or im the dark halt of u lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini. 

10.—Differing from the above, a date on p. %4, 
from an inscription inside the front Gipura of the 
Viriiichijnram temple, gives ua the solar month, 
amd both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 


Tunar duy belonged to the bright or to the durk 


half. Dr. Hultazsch tranalates the date thus —On 


| the day of (the nakehatra) Anusham (ie, Anuraé- 


dha), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the Srd (solar day), of the month of 
Pahgupi (i ¢., Phulguni) of the Viivdcewsn year, 
which was current after the Saka year 1947 (had 
passed). 


| Visviivasn is Saka 1347 expired, ne stated in the 


date. The month of Pungugi is the solar Chaitra 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month, In 


Saka 147 expired the Mins-samhkranti took 


place, and the solar Chaitrn began, 15 bh. 42 m, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D, 
1426; and the European equivalent of the date js 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th fifi of the dark half (of the amdnta 
Philguns) ended 20 h. 30 m., and when the moon 
was in Anuradha for about 23h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. Hultzach’s volume (p. 60. 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may be omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Flect, ante, Vol, 
XIX. p. 426. But I would take this opportunity 
to say a fow words about the date of the copper. 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
inns at Kottayam which waa first given in thia 
Journal (Vol. Lp. 229) by the late Dr. Barnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention to by 
Dr. Hultesch, anfe, Vol. XX. pp. 287 and #39. 
According to Dr. Hultesch's translation the date 
18 this :—' On the day of (the nakshatra) Rohint, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina 
(of the year in which) Jupiter Geos) in Makara 
(within the time) during which the sacred rule of 
the illustrious Vira-Righava-chakravartin . 
was current.’ 

Dr. Burnell, when writing about this date. 
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mentioned that he had shown it to the ableat 


native astronomer (K. Krishna Josiyir) in South- | 


ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the caleulation worked out, proving that the 
year of the date was A. D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now | am sure that the 


native astronomer was correct, though Dr. 
Burnell, instead of saying A. D. 774, shoald have 


aid A. D. 774-775; but A. D. 774-375 ia not the | 


only possible year. For I ean myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
miral reqnirementa of the date,—Saturday, the 


16th March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th | 


March A. D. 775. 

In Kaliyogn 3780 expired the Mina-sathkranti 
took place, and the solar Chaitra began, 14 h. 
65m. after mean sunrise of the IRth February, 
A. D. 689; and, ascordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Baturday, the 
10th March A. D, 680. On that ilay the moon 

BOOK 
Katuaxs’s Razatanawaint, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M, A. Stax, Ph.D, Princi- 

The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isulated civilization, afford a striking 
euntrast in their treatment of history. The 





Chinese posseas not only authentic chronicles, | 


yoing back year by year to the cighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 


dynasties, beginning from a period considerably | 


earlier than 240 B.C. India, on the other hand, 


did not produce any work of even a quasi-histori-— 


cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our cra. ‘That a 
people so intellectually yifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanoed stage in plilosopbical specu. 
lation. and showed great accuracy of ohacrvation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
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after mean sunrise, 


enters! Eéhini about 6 h. 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makara, which it had entered on the 20th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 


Again, in Kaliynga 3875 expired the Mins- 
sathkra&nti took place, and the solur Chaitra 
began, 4h. 53m, after mean sunrise of the 19th 
February A. D. 775, and, accordingly, the 2lat day 
of the month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Baturday, 
the llth March A. D.775. On that day the moon 


was in Réhini for about 17h. after mean sunrise, 


and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 

Perhaps there may be other days which also 
would suit the date, But even if this should not be 
the case, 1 know too little of the history of South. 
ern India to be able to say, which of tha two 

Giltingen. F. Kie.nomn. 


NOTICE. 


the patronage of the Hoyal Asiatic Society of 
Benyal. This edition is based mainly on o 
hus iuw been proved to be the original of all 


known MSS, of the Rijateraiging, Its value is 


not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the trunscription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kadmir on the part of the Pandita 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer’s edition, published at Paria in 18-40, 
and comprising only the first six cantos, wis based 
on the same materiale. Though an improvement 
on its predecessor, it ia etill very defective. and 
proved of but little use to General Cunningham 
in his chron#logical researches, 

No further progress in our knowledwe of the 


Christ, should have entirely lacked the lustorical | Pijetornmigint was made till 1875, when Prof. 


ange, is cortainly a markable phenouenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fect that when the Aryan congnerora had over- 
apread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
influenced by the climate, turncd more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early o8 the sixth 


ccutury B.C, at tho conclusion that action is a | 


positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
century of our era that the first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 


viz, Ealhaga’s Chronicle of the Eings of | di fa 
} during the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 


Eaamir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 

says, the poet predominates over the historian, 
The HAjataradgint first became known through 

Horace Hayman Wilson's essay on the Hindu 


Bu! ‘er undertook his tour in S0arch of San- 


skrit MSS. in EKasmir. This scholar, whose 





mamrches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of Indian thin those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist. then diseorere] the eader arche. 
fypes of all existing copies of the Rdjatarangint. 


| It was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 


Biihler, waa enabled to visit the Val ley of Kaamir 
in 1869 and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this ralnablo MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it ta 
be still more difficult of access than it had been 


death it had to be divided among the heirs, Dr. 
Stein's persevering efforts were at last. crowned 
with success in 1889, 


, 
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The Rujafarangief consists of cight cantos or 
faraivas, compriamg altogether nearly 38.00 
rerecs, and is composed in the ordinary Slokatuctre. 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr. 
Stein, proved to contain the whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leafin the middle ond 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. ‘The nawe of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophona 
to some of the faraigas, but the date ts nowhere 
atuted. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same triter range 


from 1649 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of 


the seventeenth century. ‘Though written in a 
dificult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein‘s 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacune, which vary in length from one syllable 
to weveral verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 


Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of | 


Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 


because in one particular passage the copyist ia 
in doubt whether to read 431 or St@l, a confusion | 


which conld only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sdrada character, not to be found in Sérada insorip- 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables ® and @ are in 
thia older form of the Birada character almost 
identical in form, as ¢ is always written with a 
vertical stroke before the consonant (fy=—q). It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the characters 
used in MSS. may very well have differed from 
those employed in coing and inscriptions. This 


peculiar method of writing ¢ ia also to be found | 


for instance in a Dévanigari MS. of Shadguro~- 


wishya, dating from the end of the fourteenth | 


century. 


It being evident from what. has. been said that | | os 
tion of tiieh eclnane Thc: Stein will have accom- 


Dr. Stein's edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question os to whether the oodex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance, It ia a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valgable 
marginal notes on details of the topography of 


Kajurtr, besides various readings and corrections, | 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- | 


tions of two of these, designated aa A) and A3, 
are old and of ¢onsiderable critical value. A®, 
rcbably a contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appears to have revised from the same original 
what the copyist had written, and to have 


eopyist had omitted. The additions of A? are of | 


especial valuc, inasmuch os he fills up the lacunae, 
in cantes 1 to vii not from conjecture, bot, as the 
evidence addoced by Dr. Stein shows, from a MS. 
independent of the original copied by Ratna- 


| kuntha, As there seem, however, to be no traces 


of its ua-in later copies of the Rijataruigint, 
this MS. lina in all probability been irretrievubly 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha oon- 
thins numerous corrupt pasenges im the lust third 


of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 


while the leewne are here rarely filled up by As. 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half of the whole work, theae 
omimsions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
na itupprouches the times of the author, is counter. 
balanced by obecurnty duc to corruptions. 

Dr, Stein's critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great caution in dealing with a tusk 
beaet with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obacurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. Thot there w 
atill ecope for emendation in the cighth canto, 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge ; 
but it will be clear to all Sanskritista, who 
etumine his edition, that he has accomplished his 
task with all the thoroughness possible im the 
circimatances. Dr. Stein is to be congtatulated 
on having been able, not only to produce the first 
trustworthy edition of so important a work as the 
Ruijateronginé, but te study on the spot in the 
course of the last four years the topography of 
Kuémir, on o knowledge of which the full com. 
prehension of that work so largely dependa, It is 
alao fortunate for the subject that thia combined 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskrit 
acholare will look forward with much interest to 
tel ees of the second volume, which, beside 

an introduction and exegetical notes on the tert 
isto contain scommentary on al —e of histo- 


plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
mach to our knowledge of the history and 
archeology of medieval India, It seems a pity 
that the book should have been published in the 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 


: saatit taaloesdait sa sola euasd desaeat eceeeae 


by Indian Princes to the promotion of research 


of their country. 
Deford vB A. Macpowext. 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
BY V. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., BLL. 

No, 4. — Tue Visuama-Cronax-Uxa. 


IX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited the 
_) Sarasvati-Mahal, or the “Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late Rajis of Tanjore, and is so called because 
it contains ‘a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajis. The volomes I foun 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whos 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the conntry lio buried there, 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, becanse I knew that Dr, Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tami! works, and found two mannscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Chéjan- 
Ula and Kuléttunga-Chéjap-Ula, which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves wer 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, the edges breaking 
under the slightest touch,—tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and “read, marked and digested” a great portion of it. 
A Tami] Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of theancient master= 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chéla princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poem. 
would furnish a clue tothe tangled genealogy of the Chélas, which at present canmiut 
be unravelled .with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. I had them 
ropied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyigarija Choettiyir, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhakénam, who had copies of these pooms with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, compared them with the copies taken at the Sarnsvatt- 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists, 

I give below the text and translaticn of the first 18% linea of the Pikrama-Chilan. Uli. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious » 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as “ula.” This name is derived from the root uli, 
which means ‘to stroll" or ‘to go in state.’ Poems of this class nsually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from hia 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate deseription 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and: old, the eagerness with 
which they await bis appearance, their joy and confusion when his eves meet thoir gaze, their 
sorrow and gadness when he passes ont of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tami! language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore's Lalla Rookh. It is composed in the Nérisai-keli-venpd metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 

The poem begins with the genealogy of the Chélaa, which is traced through Brahmi, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river EAéviri, The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kaliagattu-Parani as KarikAla-Chéja. His successors are described as follows :— 

I, The king, who set at liberty the Chéra prince, on hearing the poem Ka/avali sung by 
the poet Poygai. This is Sengat-Chdla; see my translation of the Kalavali, ante, Vol. 
AVIII, p, 258. 
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Il, The victor of many a battlefield, who bore on his person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. 

III. He who constracted a roof of gold to the sacred hall in the temple at Chidambaram. 
From the Leyden grant it appears that this king was Parantaka-Chéla.! He also bore the 
title of Vira-Nardyana-Chaéla.* : 

IV. He who conquered the Malainadn, i.c., most probably the Koigu and Chéra countries, 
and killed 19 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy ? 

V. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Gahga and Eadaram.* 

VI. He who defeated the king of Vaiga, and thrice attacked Kalyana, the capital of the 
Western Chilokyas,® 

VU. He who won the battle of Eoppa for Koppai). The inseriptions of this king, com- 
wencing with the words Tirumaga/ maruviya deagél véndan; are found in many parts of 
the Tami! country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of Udaiyar 
bri-HajOndradava, alias E6-Parakésarivarman. 

VITL. He who made a sarpa-tayana, i.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Sriraigam. 

IX. The victor of Etddal-saigama.! 

XX. His saecessor, of whom no particulars are given. 


XI. He who chased the Pandyas, defeated the Chéra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Salai, annexed EKohkapam and Kappadam, caused the death of the proud king of the 
MarAtfas, and abolished all tolls throughout his kingdom. This is Udsiyir Sri-Rijardjadéva, 
alias KO-Rijakésarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirumaga! pila 
perautlachchelciyum,? 

XI Vikrama-Ch6jJa, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tiru manni valara and are found in several of the large 
temples in the Tamil districts. He bore the title Udaiyar Sri-Rajfndra-Chiéladéva, alias Ké- 
Parakésarivarman.3 

Then the poem describes the king's bed-room, his morning-bath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part. The usual complimentary phrases describing 
the reigning king as the consort of the goddess of the Earth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occar here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bhuvanam-muludum-udaiyal or Ulagam-muludum-udaiyal, i.@. the goddess of the 
Earth, ag the mistress of the king, After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
uf an oriental king always presenta, The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
* magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with chauris, Huge sea-shells and pipes 
are blown; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, appear behind 





t Archaol. Surv. South. India, Vol. IV, p. 217. * Manual of tha Salem District, Vol. IL. p. 369. 
a (This appears to be the great Edjariija, whose inscriptions refer to the conquest of Malsiniin ; seo South. 
fain Inscriptions, VoL. IL. pp. 2 and 236,—x. a. ] ai 
(This must be Héjardja's son Réjindra-Chija, who boasts in his inscriptions ta hare conquered the Gaigé and- 
Kadiram ; bid. p. 00.—e u.) 
is [The corresponding verse (vili. 96) of the KaliAgatty. Parani anggents that No. VI, in Eé-RAjak@mrivermas 
libs EajAlbirljadéva, who, according to his unpublished inscriptions, “caused to be burnt the palace of the 
Chalakya (king) in the city of Kampili."—z. 1.) 
* | The same battle is mentioned in unpublished inscriptions of Ki. Rijakésarivarman, alias Vira-Rijtodradéva. 
—£. H.| 
| wee er Afr. Kanakasabhai here, bat believe that the king referred to is Euléttungs LL. (A. D. 1og3 
OL 2.—f f. 


* (tn my opinion, the hero of the poem is not Eijendra-Chiija, but Vikrama-Chaja, who ruled from A. D. 1112 
to Lay; see aate, Vol. XX. p. 282 —e. n,) 
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him’ the ne wear in the breeze; and beter and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given :— 

1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the Tondaiman. This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Chiles, He is said to have 
defeated the Chéras, the Pandyaa, and the kings of Malava, Sithhala and Kohkana. 

2. Mupasiyar-kég, or the king of Munai, a place now known as Tirumupaippadi, The 
word Munaippidi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Chijs and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the Chéla dominions. 

3, Chéja-k6p, or the viceroy of the Chéla kingdom proper. 

4. The Brahman Eagnap. This name is a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna. He i« 


said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kaftijanar 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury, 


5. Vanap, or the Bana king. 
6. Ealingar-kép, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Kalifganagara, the modern 
beanie in the Vizagapatam district. 
» Eadavan, the king of the hill-fort of Sofji. As Kiidavan, ‘the forester, is a Tami! 


pea of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appears tohave belonged to the Pallava royal family, His 
fortress ‘Seiji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modern South Arcot district, 

8. The king of Vénadu. This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory, 

9, Anantapaélan, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 

10. Vattavap. This seema to be a Tami] form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa, Hestormed 
the three-walled town of Mannai, which |was defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions af 

Rajéndra-Chéla, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Eafakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is the modern Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 

Il. The king of Chédinidu. This may be Chédi or Bundélkhand, but is more probably 
another Chédi, a petty principality in the Tami] country, the capital of which was 
Tirukkévalir in the South Arcot district. 

12. The chief of Apaikkaval, i. ¢., Tiruvinaikkival in the Trichinopoly district, 

13, Adigap, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapari in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadtir or Takati.° 

14. Wallabhan, the Nulambag, i. ¢. the king of Nujambavadi, a division of the Mysore 
territory, 

15. Tirigattap [f. e. the king of Trigarta]. 

This description of the king's appearance in poblic agrees 60 well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited Southern India, that lam 
tempted to quote his words, “It is a fact," says be, “that the king goes as bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has.a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rabies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 
NORMED ee itn urls as . + The king aforesaid algo weara on his arms three golden bracelets 
thickly set with pearls of great valac, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 


rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between goldand gems and 
pearls, 1s worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a nomber of Barons 





® An inscription of an Adigaimip appears at page 106 of Dr. Haltsach’s South-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. I. 
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in sHeuduson upon him, Those ride with him, and keep alwaye near him, and laca great 
nothority in the kingdom, they are called the king's trusty lieges,'"10 


TEXT, 
Atti mokattuttamenni nittaninai chittamé, 
Tavalattémarai tatar kévil 
Avalaippérrutam aruntami! koritt? | 


Chir tanta timaraiyal kél van tiruvutarak 
Kar tantavuntik kamalattn — pirtanta 
Atikkadavuddichai mukapuminkavanran 
Kitarkula maintan Kachipanum — métakka 
Maivaru kadchi Marichiyom mandilam 
Cheyya tani yalittémdoum — maiyal kde 
Chintansi iivirku murrattiruttérin 
Maintansiyirnta maravonum — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adupuliyam polviyom 
10. Kida niriddiya korravanum — nidiya 
Maikaviminantanaiyiranta mappavanap 
Poékapuripuranta pilpatiyum — yakattu 
Kiiralariya manokkunarntu kirrekknu 
Téra valakkuraitta Chembianum — miralin 
15. Todi maraliyolippa mutumakka| 
Tidi pakutta taripatiyom — kidirtam 
Tiitkum eyil erinta Cholannmérkadalil 
Vihkunir kil kadalil viddénum — aikup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan péroliyal Nakar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakéva — mulakariyak 
RKikkum chira purava kikka kalikirnto 
Tikkum tulai pukunta tiyinam — mékkuyarek 
Kollam Kudakakkuvadidaruttiliyat 
Tallum tirai Ponni tanténum — tellarnvich 
Chennippuliyérirattikkiri tirittup 
Ponnikkarai kapda pipatiyum — minnarulin 
Metakka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Patattalai vidda pirttipanum — mitellé 
Menkonda tonniirrin mélumiru miinfa 
aU. Ponkonda venrippuravalanoh — kankonda 
Kotilattéral kngikkuntira manran 
Kitalir pon méynta kivalanun — titarkkiyp 
Pando pakal onrilironpata chiramui 
Konda Malainadu kondénum — tandinir 
35. EKaenka natiyum Kadéramum kaikkondu 
Chitkitanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipiyk Ealiyanam 
Cherra tani yinaich chévyakanum — parralarni 
Véppattadu kalattu vélaikel ayiramum 


40, Koppattorn kalirrir kondinn — mippalanti! 
Pidaravat Teun- -Aratka méyarkkup panmaniya 


La | 


I 
ms 


M Marco Polo's Tvavvle, by Gol. Yule, Vol. IL Bk. Ill. hep. XVIL 
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55. 


60. 


70. 


BO. 


Ladaravappéyalamaitténom — EKtdalir 
Tunkamata yanai tunittéaam — sikavappin 


- Kaval purintavani kittavanum enrivarkal 


Pavalayam morrum purantatar pin — mévalartam 
Chélaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirokir 
Kadal kondu Kohkanamani Eannsdamoiksikkoa 


Virakki vada varaiyé yellaiyayttollai 
Marakkaliyuichuikamam mirri— yarattikiri 
Varittikiri valamika vantalikku 

Miarirpoli tol Apayarkup-pirvilaikat 

Ténriya kin VikkiramachSlan véddaittumbai 
M@nru muracha mokil mulaska — ninralaiya 
Mummaippovanam purakka modikavittu 
Chemmaittanikk6l tichaiyalappa — vemmai 
Vidavudpaduttu vilukkavikai eddu 
Kadavudkaliru kalippa — chudarchér 

Inaittér makudam ipakki archar 

Tunaittal apichékaichidi — panaittérn 
Nirahyélam nilavaliyeluntan 


. Meéya tikiri viri mékalaiyalkny 


ROya nila madantai tilkalinam — chiyalin 
Notumulakaikal é:untanittudaiya 

Kotil kula matkai koikaiyinum — patil 
Niraikinra chelvi neduiikankalinom 
Uraikinra najil oru nal — afnikalarkal 
Tennar tigai alanta muttipchilapinda 
Tennar malai drachohéraninta — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda yidkan 
Poravidda pérayam pérra — iraviote 


ro. Nittilappantarkil| ninilippayalir 


Rottalar malai tunsittdlam —maittadan 
Kapoum mulaiyum periya kalivanpam 
Enoumulakaikal élndaiya — penpanaika 
Peyta malar Oti pen chakkiravarttiyudan 
Eytiya palli initelanta — poyyita 

Poppittura: manchanamadip pichurarkai 
Kannittalirarakin kappaninta — munnai 
Maraikkoluntai velji malaikkolontai mavulip 
Piraikkolontai vaitta pirinai — karaikkalattu. 


- Chekkarppani vichumpai teyvattanichchadarai 


Mukkad kaniyai mudivyanaiki — mikkuyarnta 
Tinattolil muditta chittum takaimaiyin 
Chijumalar mukatta chopmimakaludané, 
Télomakarakkulai tayaika — vAlon 
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Chadar magikkéyuraii chdintu — padarun 
Tanippilapperunkirttit taiyaludané 
Manikkadakankniyil vayankap — panippana. 


95. Muysikuntiravedan? munnir kodutta 


100. 


105. 


110. 


115 


= 


120. 


125. 


130. 


135. 


Vayatku man mirpininmalka — vayauks 
Varubkorra mitirkomanatkinudane 
Marunkiprirovadaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Vagpappadimattara péraniyanintu 
Vanyattalavin vanappemaittuk — kayootalin 
Kiman chilai vanakka viikiya kaddalakait 
Tima modivanakkam tantanaiya — kimarupié 
Kélattodu peyarntu kiyirpuraninra 
Kilattiroi kadikkalirn — filatte 
Tiné molai kuvatanrittanakketiré 
Vané molatkinum vinradavi — vinuk 
Kaniyumaroppumadarkaiyominmai 
Taniyum yomarachatacdama — tunryar 
Pariya poroikodi kanattup panaikke 
Ariya oru tinéyiki — kariya 
Malaikkéddai madittidiyak kuttom 
Kolaikkédda veikila kiddam — malaittéda 
Viro matam tanatéyike volakatto 
Véro matam peri véknttiir — kironité 
Taikipporaiyirritinattam pidar ninra 
Vaakippopaiyai ménmaluta — méfkiya 
Korrappuyamirandirkémin Akajankan 
Murrapparintatarpin mup pitam — marr 
Varattamato marantu mitirattu vélam 
Parntta kadintilaittuppayap — pernkkat 
Tavaittu maturachuvado mitittédi 
Yavarrinaravanikandani — yivarral 
Yalittavan eikémanitalininru 
Kalittanavenrovakkunkaliro —-nelittiliya 
Vérroppulattai vétittakkotitiamara 
Lérrupparumaénaringuyiraik — kirrok 
Karuttumayiripataninratansi 
Yiruttippadi padiyayérit — tirntiakka 
Korrakkavikai oi larrakkulirntiraddaik 
Karroikkavariyilaikalachsippa — vorrai 
Valampuriyiita valaikkolaikalarppach = 
Chilambamurachuichilamba — pulampayil 
Vidpadai térra mara mannavar nervikak 
Kédoulikkkorpak kodipdiikach — chédpulattat 
Tenparn Maluvarnt Chinkalarui Konkanatia 
Mannaruntéska Malaingdar — munnai 
Kulaiyapporutorukirkonda parani 
Malaiyattarom Tondaimun — palarmodimé 
Lirkkuiikalarkil Apakanranatavaiyil 


140. Pirkkumatimantrapilakaril — pérkkut 


Todukkappanaitumbai thachincdufichidak 
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Kodukkappupai Munaiyar kopum — Udukkaraiyum 
Kankaraiyu Maraddaraiyun Ealinkaraiyni 
Konkaraiyuménaik Kudakaraiyan — taokon 
145. Moniyum polata muri purnvattédu 
Koniyuichilaich Chéjakénoa — chanapatitan 
Tolubkalachamnichurramnakorrappér 
Valumpuliyomatiyamaichcho — niilumiy 
Manchaikkilitta valarum perum purichaik 
150. Eafichattiromamiyin Kanpanom — veichamattup 
Pollita manpar puliludampu péyviika 
Vollaraikkiipramoyir vinkap — pullirvan 
Tintkumadamitar tattaikalai vahka 
Vaéikam vari chilaikkai Vananum — Vénkaiyinui 
155. Kiidir Vilifiattui Kollattui Kottkattum 
Modal Iraddattum Oddattum — mid 
Ladiyeduttu vevérarachiliya virak 
Kodiyedutta Ealiikar kénum — kadiyaranach 
Chem porpatanaichcheriyifichi Chenchiyarkén 
160. Kambakkaliyanaik KAdavapum — vembik 
‘Kalakkiyavaiichakkaliyapaipparil 
Vilakkiya Vénadar véntum — talaittaromam 
Virik Kumari muta! Mantakiniyalyom 
Parittavan Anantapilanom — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporutir Vada-Mannai mummatilum 
Madditta milyinai Vattavanum — maddaiyelak 
Eitittira nidduk kaddaranaj kaddalitta 
Chétittira nidar chelvanum — piitalattu 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkal 
170. Kaddiya kir Ansikkavslanam — Oddiya 
Minavarachaririya Vada-Kalinkat 
Tanai tusitta Atikanum — Mipavartan 
EKéddaruik Kollamnikends kodai Nujamban 
Viddar matayanai Vallavanom — kéddaranak 
175. Konkaikkulaittok Kudaksikkovadiditta 
Cheakaikkalirrut Tirikattanum — sikavanpin 
Vallavanni Kéchalanu Makatann Majuvanum 
Villavanni Kéralanu Minavanum — Pallavanom 
Enum perumpérkalennili mandilikar 
180, Munnom iru maraikumoittindap — panmanchér 
Choi vayiramadakkuiichudarttodiyir 
Viti kurukutalam — 
TRANSLATION. 

My soul! Pray thou daily to the excellent (Ganapati) that has the face of an elephant! 

Let as praise her (Sarasvatf) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
may inspire us with elegant Tamil! 

The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahma), who rose with facea four ont of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishgu) the spouse of 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus lower. Then his beloved son Easyapa. Then 
great Marichi, a faultless seer, Then he whose car rolls on a single flaming wheel. Then that 
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stern sire who drove his chariot over his son to soothe a cow in dire distress, Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drink together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an sérial car and (mounting to the skies) saved 
Bhégapurit. Then the Sembiyan (i. ¢. the Chdéja) who by a solemn sacrifice created o 
wondrous man and won his cause, satisfying the rothless god of death. Then the sovereigr 
who shared the grey beard of eldera and drove Yama out of his sight. Then the Chéja who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air, Then he who let into the Eastern bay 
the swelling waters of the Western sea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his radiant beanty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. Then that 
generons who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (Kaviri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set hia 
tiger (banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Poppi. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously strack the fetters off the feet of the Villavap (i. « the Chéra king). 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in battle), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheeta 
of gold the roof of the hall where Siva (literally, pare honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conqnered Malainadu. 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the Gaga and Eadaram. Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vahga and thrice attacked Kalyana. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a conch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishgu) of the Southern Raigam (Sriraigam) where ancient 
(Védic) hymns are sung. Then be who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 

won a great victory at Etdal-sangama. Then be who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr; who, with hia army which had chased the 
él (a fish, the flag of the Paydya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Chéra) and twice 
eat the rebels at Balai, annexed Konkanam and Kanpadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the prond king of the Marattas; rid the country ofall 
evils and tolls; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-Chéle assumed the diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight points), 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which were wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brougnt under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas 
and the seven continents, While thas he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Earth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beanteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is the sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence (literally, long eyes) of the goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) flower, — one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, and to which he had retired overnight, weariog the choicest pearls paid 
as tribate by the Southern (Pandya) princes; his person perfamed with the paste of the sandal 
of their (the Pandyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at their bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress“ Mistress of the seven worlds,’ who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowera, was gracefal as 5 goddess and gay as the playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharpswords, (Having risen) he bathed in the river Pogni whose current 
never dries up, and put on his wrist a bracelet made of the tender shoots of the arugu gras, 
handed to him by his priests, and offered his prayers to bim (Sive) who is the light of the ancient 
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ver mountain (Kailisa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hne, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is fall of mercy. (Then) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Brdhmanae) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description, On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed ike o full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On hig 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomod goddess of the Earth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precions 
stones. On his cheat, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewe! 
which the ocean gave up when churned (4y the gods) with the great snake (Visuki for arope). At 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which Jay the great goddess of Victory. Havin g 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued ont 
of the palace, appearing so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if ‘Siva had bestowed on 
lim, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Rama (Capid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thander of the clouds, would sweep (with its trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death-lealing tasks batter and break down even hard rocks 
which, heing unaccustomed to the smell of other rutting-juice but its own, — when Akalahka 
(i.c. the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (oj this erth), which they had borne with silent 
augoish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods,— 
seenting their rnt, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sonnds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who fnce it on the field of battle. On such an Airivata (or while elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella, <A pair of thick chawris 
fanned cool and gentle poffs of wind ; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music; the 4ilamiu and the big drums thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as: — the Tondaimip, who in a single campaign scattered 
the armies of Matainidu and defeated the Tennar (Pamdyas), Majuvar, Singalar, 
Koikanar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Mupaiyar-kén, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory im besieging enemies’ strongholds; and the Chdja-kép who, whenever hia 
soverviyn is displeased with the Udukkar, Kaigar (Gatgas), Marattar, Ealiiger, Kongar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown; and the Brihman Kannan of 
the town of Kafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace,sword (or armoury), tiger (standard) and ¢ouncil ; and the Vananp, armed 
with the bow bonnd with leather, who offers the lives of rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcassea to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (whe have decome widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and ofher ornaments); and the KAliiga king, who with hia victorious banner has 
put to fight many 4 prince in Vangai, Vilifiam, Kollam, Kongam, Tratfam and Oddam: and 
the KAdavan, whio ridea the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Sefiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resemblea the unassailable red monntain (Méru); and the king of Vanadu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury; and Anantapalan, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari tothe Mandékini; and 
the Vattavap, whose hoge elephant broke down the three wallsof Northern Mannai, where the 
Aryas had fought hard for their town ; antl the prince of the sacred Ohédinadu, who levelled tothe 
ground the strong fortifications of Kadi; and the chief of Anaikkfval, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 


Vadns, the flame on the ail 
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on their head in tangled knots; and the Adigan, who cut down the armies of Northern Kalings 
und routed the king of Oddiyam ; and Vallabhan, the munificent Nulambay, who, riding 4 
rotting elephant, conquered Kéftaru belonging to the Minavar (Pandyas), and Kollam; and 
Tirigattan of the red-trunked elephant, who overthrew Kongu which isdefended by mountuingiy 
nnd knocked down the erngs of Kudagu: and after him came the Vallavan, Eosulap, 
Migadsp, Mfiluvan, Villavap, Kérajap, Mipavag and Pallavan. Surronnded iu this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, lie approached the street 
where live the fwir women whose polished bracelets aparkle with many gens and brilliant 


diamonds, 
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A PRELDIUNARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETL 
l47t A. DD, 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from poge 89.) 
TEXT.! 
Obverse face of the First Stona. 
Nowd tessa bhagavatod archats sam nisambudilhased. 

Siddha bhavanta Jinacakkavarabhivaddhiys siddham Boddhassa nam. 

Limi fadssapatibhi-Ramadhipatina kata 

Jinnsisanasathsoddhi tam pavatti kathiyate. 

Rimafifiadésapatibhii-Ramidhipatiraja-kalé Jinasisannssa anddhi. 

jakyamunino Sammasambaddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnati Vassasatanam uparj 
aftifirasams vassé vitivattS Dhammisokaraja abhisSkath Papuyi. Tat catutthd vusss. 
Nigrodhasamanéramh paticca Buddhasdsand safjata ‘tiviya pasidzan bhikkhinara libhasak- 
karo vépullam agamisi; titthiyinath parihayi. 

Atha ‘titthiya libhasakkirath patthayamina kéci bhikkhisan pabbajjitva Upasampajjitvs 
eakdni askini Sassatadini dipthigatani pakasénti. Kéci pana ssyam va pabbajjitva bhikkhp- 
vesain galiatva sakini sakini ditthigatani pakisinti. Te sabb3 pi uposathidisaighskammam 
karGntanam bhikkinam antaram pavisitvl nisidanti. Téna paris asoddlati saugho uposathod 
mi kardti, TatO ASOKSram5 sattavassani updsaths pacchijji, 3 

Tam paticoa raja Dhammasoko sisan’-nppanna-mals-kantaka-"bbadipaharandna iaeknawh 
sodhetukimd MOggaliputtatissamahithsram Upanissayam katva, Vibhajjavadi Sammiaatn- 
buddhd* sassatddivadind Hitthivati samayam uggahetva, sabbe bhikkhia sannipitapetva 
hamMutilnddhike ékata vaAsapitva, tate ek "ekam niharitva; kimvdd | Sawmiasambaddho ti? vutte 
Vibhajjavadi Sammisambaddhd ti vadanta sisdnikabhikkhii sa(thisatnsalassa ahceum : 
Sassatadivadi Sammiasambuddho ti vadanta pana titthiyabhata pipabhikkha Batt hisn hase 
ahesum. Atha raja té sabbé pi satthisahass? papabhikkha Uppabbijétvii, “parieuddha dani 
parisd, kardta saighd uposathakamman ti’ vatva nagaram pilvisi. | | 

ve Mogguliputtatissamahathsro Asdkarams thi sabbohi 
bhikkhGhi saddhim uposatham akisi. Tad avasiine saikhipona, B a 

eT nae a | ‘pent Ghagavata desitarh 
Kathavatthu-prkaranar Bhagavati dinnanayé thatva vittharstva désési, Tato p arate yatha 
eect ore ee ore chalibhididioatu patisambhidipatts pafcasatamatts khinisavabhikkhia 
Hecinitvl aattamisam Pathamasangitim akisi ; yatha e "BVasma ai ee ate 
catspalisambbidapatt® sattasatamatté khinisavabhikki uccinitva att 
akisi; evam chalabhiidicatnpatisambhidapatta sahasamatts i! 

: bible aaetes Grass = : Pane anagate sGsanat paccantarat- 
thésa patitthshissititi viditva “tésn tan rakthesu siisanam patitthapsthati" ta Srasianiiee: 


t Throughout this text "¥ is abaiicl ' Va 
sigu-represents a long rowel, wt Bat. et 
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be | 


tharadays ther’ pasesi. Tes Mahamahindatharadh Sambapannidips SHSinAm patitths- 
pétum pésesi; Sonathéram pana Uttaratheraf ca Ssuvannabhumirattha-sankhata- 
Ramaffiadiss sasanath patittha pétum poisési, 

Tada Suvaynyabhimiratt bo Sirimiisokd nima raji rajjath kirdsi. Tassa rajnttbani, 
nagaram EGlisabhapabbatacstiynassa pacchimAnudisiyam hoti. ‘l'as<a tu HAP rna paLCTn~ 
‘opaddhabliass yobhatam wldhant hati, pocchim “upaddhabhice same bhimibhaes hoti. ‘Tarn 
Pans nagaramh Golamanussanghurinam viya mattikgharinam buhulatiya Golamattika- 
nigaran ti yiv "ajjatani vobaranti. 








Tasaa pana nagarassa samuddépakatthatthai samuddavi-i mkkhasi rmihiic rehe 
anuvijatam dirakam sataiam guhitvwa khidati. Tusmim en thord minnie rattivam 
miifié aggamahest Ghai darakath vijayi, Sapi rakklasi rang eché dirakassa nibbattabliaivat 
fatva ia khaditukimad pafcusataparivird nowarabhimukhl fyaechati. Manned tam diava 
bhitatasita virnvanti. Tada ave thera ativiya bhaviiuakd rakkhasi-siln-sadise Tha-siaa-dvidha- 
bhite-stha-kaye disva, tatG rakkhasi-ganatG digund attubhive mipetva, analandhitva rudha- 
pesum, Atha te pisiva thorama pitt digune attabhiave disc, “ mayath pi dani imran bhakkha 
bhavissimiti” bhita samaddibhimakha dhaviman., Thera puna tain anavamanatthaya 
dipassa samant’ drakkhatn sniividlahitva, tad’ sannipatitiiath mannssinam Brohmajalasuttam 
déstsum. Disanivasine satthisahassinam manussdinam dhamwabhisamayo abGsi: addliaddhani 
porasahassini diyaddhinie “itthisuhassint pabbajinsn; avascsi puna manuasd garantie on 
silem ca patitthahimau. Evam Sammitzambaldhassa parinibhauats dvinnam vassasatanam 
upari chittithsatimG vasss vitivatte imasmimh Bamaifiadéss dvé thar sasanath 
patitthapesun ti datthabbarm. 

Tato pabhuti EBamaffiades} tadahu jitarijakumirinam Sonuttarati nimarh 
akarimesn. Sabbexam abhinavajitadirakinal ca rakkha-siyanivaranatthiern bhaje va pane vi 
théra-mapit’ -attabhiva-riupam likhitva, sisbpari thapayirnsu. Nagarasa pdcin uttaradisam 
bhagé girimatthake théra-mapit-‘attabliava-ripam silamayath katva thapayimsa. Tath rapam 
yay "ajjatang dissati, 


Evam Ramaiiiadéss stsanapatitthinatd patthaya cirakantath dibbati. Gaechanté gacchanté 
k:ilé mahamanidalassipt Ramafinadésassa visu visam dimarikattakaranéna bhinnattd, ahivat- 
ardgapilitatta, doabbhikklnpilitatta, varacakkasaikhittiya sattarajascnaya-bhibhitatta ca, 
Ramatiatthanam dabbalam jatam, Téna tam nivisinah bhikkhfnath sukhéna pariyattim wa 


ia = 


peipattim va paripurctum asakkoncyyatta sisanam pi dubbalatm jatam, 





Suriyakumaro ti pans patiladdhakoamairandmaissa Manohariraifo rajjakaranakals accan- 
tidubbalun jitam. Tadi Sammasambuddhaparinibbanats chasatadhikavassasahassath hotiti 
datthabham, 

Ek ‘uttarachasatAdhikavassasahasss pana kala ruddha-rupa-bodasakkarajé Arimad- 
danapur ‘issarén’ Anuruddhadévana rfann sapitakatinyam bhikkhusangham aAnitva 
Pugimesankhaite Arimaddanapuré sasanam patitthapitam, 

Tato satt "‘uttarasatavassakalo rasa-yama-papa-sikkarajo Lankadipasmim Sirisan- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabiburaja Sus NAT Visodhesi. 

Tato pana chatth? vases yama-sikhi-pi 3a-sakkarajo Lat kadipe cetiyabhivandanattharn 
Pegamabhupaceyeooe. Uttarajivamahathéro: “sambahilehi bhikkhithi saddhim navan 
abhirihissaimiti ” yena Kusimanagaram tena pakkami. Ao pan ‘esa Uttarajivamalathird ti = 
Ayah hi hed ei 1 Ssiyaputto Ariyavamsathérassa sisso; Ariyavamsathird pana 
Kappunganagaravasi ‘Mahikalathérassa sigs; 60 pana Sudhammanagaravisino Pring. 
dassimahathérassa sisso; so tu lokiyajjhinabhiiiilabbhi tappaccaya pito va Mayadlhararthé 
Uraveliyam muhsbodhiyaicanah sammajjitva, puna paccugantyd, Sudhammapuriya pindliya 
carati. Teses ca eer pit) vu mahibodbiyangagam summa) janakale, Sadhanmapurats 
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manussinam drocénti. Tasmai Prinadassimahidtha 0 lokivajjbinibh infdsamé pattilabhiti aan ja- 
nimen. 

Uttarajivamahathars Kusimanagaram patya, sambahaléhi bhikkhahi Paripuonavisativassena 
ca simancrena saddbim niivam abhirihi, Kit pan'ésa simagird? Kasma nam Chapatasama- 
néro ti vobariyatiti? So hi Eusimaratthavasinarh putts Uttarajivamahathérassa sisao. 
Kusimaraffhé Chapato ti lsddharimagamavasinam puttatta Chapat) samanero ti 


vohiriyati. 





Uttarajivamahathdro pi nfvam abhirihitva, Laakidipain wats. Tatd Laikidipavasina 
mahathera teua saddhim dhammiyd kathaya sathsanditva samanubhasitva campy Ayamiand : 
“mayam Lankadipé sisanapatitthipakassa Mahamahindathorass pavénibhité; tombe pana 
Sovanoabhimiratthé sisanapatitthipakiinam Sop ‘Uttarabhidhindnam dvinnam mahithésinam 
pavenibhita. Tasmi sabbe mayam skatd mighikammat karissdimati " vatva, paripunnavisati- 
Vassum Chapatasimancram upasampadénti. 

Tatd param Uttarijtvamahath@rd Laikidipe yam kitici eétiya-vandanidi-kiccam nitthipe- 
tabbarm, tah exbbam nitthapstvi, Pagimanagaram paccdgantum drabhi. | 

Atha Chapafabhikkhuss ‘iad ahisi: “saciham pi Uttarajivamahathirina saddhim 
paccagamissami, tattha nitipalibidhsna yathiphiasukam uddisaparipuccham  kitum no 
sakkhissimi, App3va nimahath mahithdram apalikstva, idh'éva Lankadipé vasitva, nddies- 
paripucchavasins satthakatham pitakattayam ngyahctva va, paccigaméyyan ti.” Tata so 
Uttarajivamahitheram apalokstva, Lankadipe yév’dhiyi. 

Uttarajivamahathéré pi sambahil#hi bhikkbihi saddhim ndvam abhiruyha, EKusima- 
nagaramh patva, yona PugAmanagara th tad avasaritva, tasmith pativasi, 

Chapatabhikkhu om uddésaparipucchapasutd s’atthakathamh pitakattayam nggahstva, 
dasavasso hutva, thérasammutim labhitva, Pugimanagaram Pacciigantukimd, cintesi: “ sacdham 
ékaks va paccigamissimi, tatth Ottarajivamahatherabhavena, PugimavasThi bhikkhihi eaddhim 
ékate yadi sanghakammam kattom na iechimi. Tada paficavaggaganibhivena kathath visum 
sighakammam kattum lacchimi? Yam nou niham anfchi Tipitakadharchi cataihi snddhirn 
paccigameyyan ti.” Eva ca pana s0 cintétva Tamalitthivasiputtana Sivalithéréna, 
Kambojarajatanujona Timalindathérona, Kificipuravasitanayan Anandathérina, Lanka. 
dipavasikitrajona Rihulathérana ca saddlitn samnvidhdya nivam abhirihitva pacedigaceh: 
Té paiica pi mahithéra Tipitakadhara byatté patibala. Tésu Rahulatherd sutthutararh 
byatto patibals. 


TS pana pafica mahithéra Eusimanagarath patvi, vase upandyikayopakaithatia 
Pogimanagaram gamanakalibhivatd, Kusimanagara yeva vassam upagacchithsn. Tsath vass 
"opagamanatthine vihiravattho ra pakaird vit Kusimanagarassa dakkhinadisibhige yiiv' ajjatand 
dissati, Atha kho Chapat6 mah@th@rd vulthavassd pavirétva, catahi thérch; sadhdith yens 
Pugimanagaram téna cirikath pakkimi. 

Uttardjivamahithérd to katipayadivasisampatté Chapatamahathére kalam akiisi, 

Chapatathérd ca Pugiimanagarath patvi, nijacariyabhit Ottardjivamahath@rases kilanka. 
tahivam fintvi, tass ‘alihanath gantvi, vandana-khamfpana-kammiini katva, catthi therchi 
saddhim éva samantayi: “amhikam Ayasmautd dcariyabhit Ottara;ivamahitharsna saddhim 
ékatd Lankidipavasind mabithora sanghakammam kardnti yéva; mayam pi dani Son "Uttari- 
bhidhinathérapavenibbitahi Pogimavasihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékaid eatghakammam katum 
yuttaripa bhavissima. AthApi pubba amhikam fcariyabhutS HRamafifiavisiko Uttaraji- 
VamahathérS yav’ issard: idani tu Marammadésiyinarh bhikkhinarm yav’ issaratta. 
Téhis addhim Gkatd saighakammam katum na icchiméti.” Tata Chapatamahathera 

vasena Pogamayisthi bhikkhihi saddbhim ékatd sanghakammam akatva visum yeva 
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manage sic Uhakamens cxnk Vil Satine cates 
nagers patitthinats catuvistdhikavassasats vitivatté yéva sikhi-béda-panta-sakkaraje 
Lankidipate sisanam agantva Pugimanagare patitthititi datthabbam. 


Tadi Pugimanagare Narapatijayastro nima raja rajjatn kircti, 86 paficasu mahi- 
thoresu ativiya pasanns, Erivatiya mahdnqadiy’ nivisaighitam kiripetva, bahiipasampada- 
pokkha patea mahithéré opasampadipeti, Tén’éti makdthera anukkaména vaddhitva ba- 
hogapa ata. 

Ekasmim pana divastriji paticannat mahithorinam mahidinam ditum samajjam kiripéti. 
Tasmim samayo BRahulathero ekissabhiripays nitak’itthiya dassantndnabhiratiya pilits 
gihibhivam patthayamiino gihibhivam kattum adrabhi. Tada Chapatamahithéridays cattiro py 
mahithtra punappunam dhammiya kathaya tam Gvaditmsn, samangbhisimsn. Evamh s3 catihi 
pi moahitherchi dhammiyA kathiya Gvadiyamins pi tat cittam nivattatumh nasakkhi. 
Atha catihi mahithérchi: “yajjivusd, ndnappakiren'’ ambhchi dhammiyi kathay’ dvadiyaminsd 
pi samind tam cittam nivattctom nasakkhi. Ma yidha tvam gihibhiviya viynmiyyisi; 
Rimaiiiadéath pana gantva nivam abhirahitva, Malayadipam patva, tasmim yera gihibhiviya 
viyaméyyabiti.” Punapponam ev'nyydjitt Ramafifiadaeath gantvi, nivam abbirihitvi, 
Malayadipah gato. 

Tattha pana so Vinayam janitukimath Malnyadip’iasarazh rijanarh satikassn Khnoddasik- 
khapakaranases sikkhipancna sabbavinayapaliya attham bodhési. Malayaraja tasmim pasiditva, 
ninappakarshi raaihi pattath pirdtva pajési. R@hulatharo tan pijdsakkdram labhitva, gibi 
hutva, gharivasam kappsoti, 

0 Api ca aparena a cation _ — sacle mire akisi. SS Eee 
sien njjitayidisn; 

Ath’tkada Pugimaraja pasiditva tay hatthiyo tesath tinnam mahathéranam adasi. Atha 
tésn Stvalimahatherd, Timalindamahatherd cati, dve mabathéra dve hatthiyd vane vissajja- 
pesum. Anandathérd pana: “Kitcipuravisinam nitakinam pahtnakam karissamiti,” Kusi- 
managaram gintvi, hatthim nivam osbhiribipési. Tato dvé mahithtri: “mayam paniivuso, 
hatthitn labhitva, vand vissajjipéma; kissa pana tvam tiracchinagatassa dnkkham uppadétva, 
Ritakanai pahénakath kardai ? Ayuttan té kamman ti” vaditnsn. Tada Anandsthard: “ Kissa 
tumhé bhantée, Gvaripam mama ovacuttha ? Kim pana bhantée, Bhagavi‘ fitisaigabam mafca- 
lan’ ti nabhisiti® fhe. TatS dvé@ mahithéra: “ dubbacd ‘si tvam, Ananda, yam midisinam 
vaddhinam ambhikam Ovidinnsisanam na gaphéyyasi. Yajj evam avusd, tvam visuth sangha- 
kammam kardhi; mayam pi visum karissimite" vadimsu. Tatd patthaya dvé mahitherd 
visum saighakammam akathsu. Anandathérd pana visom sanghakammam akiisi. 

TatS paratn Tiimalindamahith@rd bahussntinam byattinath patibalinam sissinam héta 
santikam figatignt? khattiyidayd upisaké: “babussuté, bhontd, upisaka, bhikki byatta, 
patibala ; catupaccayalabhdna pariyattith vi patipattim va piretam nisakkhithsn. Catthi paces- 
ychi, upisaki, tesam saigaham icchims., Yadi pana tumhé catupaccayasahgaham karissatha ; 
addhi té pariyattith vi patipattim va purétum sakkhissantiti” vatva, vaciyifinattiy’ catupneca- 
yam oppadési, Atha Sivalimahathéero Tamalindath¢ram Sha: ‘‘Bhagavati kha, fivuso, 
yacivinnattihet’appannapaccayi garabiti; kissa pana tvam fivuso, vacivifiiattiya catupac- 

cayarn oppadisi ? Ayutian te kamman ti."" Tato Timalindathéro Sivalimahitheram o “vam fiha: 

‘attinam éva bbanté, uddissa katavacivififattiya uppannapaccayam Bhagayata garahitam, 
May pana bhante, n'attinam uddissa vacivibiiattiya catupaccayam uppiditam, Atha kha 
bahnussatinam byattiinam patibslinanm sissinam catupaccayalibhéna pariyatti- pati-patti-piiranena 
sisanassa vuddhi bhavissatiti mantva tésam hetu wipe rete Be catupaccayam uppaditan ti.” 

Poona Sicalimahithérs Tamalindsthéram évam jiha: ‘yajj Gvam dynsé, Timalinda, 
vadéyyasi, @vam tvam pi visum saighakemmah kardhi; aham pi visuth saighakammamm 
karissimi. Saméanacchandinam hi khd fivosd, Timalinda, samanidhippayinam aiifiamani 


Bich Raimafifadass Sudhammar 
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‘Gviidinusisanikarinam ékatd saighakamthakaranam yuttariipan ti.” Tats pabhuti te 
pi dvé mahithéra visurh saighakammam akamsn. 

Tadi Pugaimanagars Sudhammanagaraté figatasisanapavanibhits bhikkhusanghs 

Sivalimahathérasissabhitd bhikkhusaighd ca, Tamalindamahathérasissabhits 
bhikkhusangho ca, Anandamahathérasissabhutd bhikkhusaigd cati: cattard bhikkhu- 
sangha visuth bhinnatta, visuth nikiya jata. Tasu pana Sudhammanagaratd igatasi- 
sinapavenibhuto bhikkhusiigho purimakalAgatatta ‘ Purimabhikkhusaighs’ ti 
PugimavaisinG Marammamanussa voharanti, Tato pans bhikkhusaighs Sihaladipats 
agatasisanapavenibhitatta ‘Sihsajabhikkhusangho * ti, chimakaligatatta ‘ Pacchi- 
mabhikkhusangho "ti ca voharanti. 

Tato param tésu pi tisa mahithérésu Sivalimahithard ca Tamalindamahathara citi, dve 
mahathera ydvatiyukam sisanam jotayitva, yathakammath gata. Anandathéré pana catupai- 
fisivassini Pogimanagaré sisanam jotayitva, miuni-sufifia-rasa-sakkarajé sathpatte yathi- 











Reverse Face of the First Stone. 
Dibbatu Jinacakkam ! 


Dalaratths pana Padippajaéyyabhidhanagam Vasiputtd Sariputts nam’skd samanéro 
Pugamanagaram gantva, AnandathGrassa santika Upasampajjitva, atthakathisahitam 
dhammavinayam pariyipuniti, Sd évam pariyattadhammavinayd samind bahusentd Sariputts 
bhikkhu byattd patibald ti pntthatayasd hoti. Atha Pugimariji tassa kittisaddam sutvi: 
“yadi Siripatts bhikkhu bahussatd sutadhard sutasannicayd byattd patibald afga-paecaiga- 
paripuri-samannigatd ca abhavissa, evath tam ficariyath katva payiropaisissimiti” parijane 
pesitva vimatmelipesi. Ti pana parijan’ raid pesita Sariputtassa bhikkhung AAgA-paccaina- 
piripirim vimameitien. Evath vimatsamini tassa bhikkhund pad’sigutthak "ageacchinna- 
bhavam disvi raiid tam pavattim drocdsum, Baja: ‘na sabb'sigapiripirisamannagats so 
bhikkhi ti” manfiamind tassa bahurh pijasakkirath katva, Dhammavilasathéro ti? namarh 











rat¢h@ bakisamacohinais bahulataya Bakasan ti laddhanimacea nadimukhassSpakatthabhits 
vilirs pefivasati, Tatd avidira ckam fipanam atthi; tamh ‘ipanatd avidiré thane bahia 
karamaré Kambdjiyé manusss saminatvi Vasipenti. Tén' étam dpanam pi Kambéjapanan ti 
voharanti. Tassie ci vihiirases Kambojapanan dsannatta Kambojipanavihaird ti voharanti. 
Pethama-Eambojipanaviharathéro ti avatvi, Eambojapanamahathéro tj ti 
Tats aparabhige Dalapuridhivisi saddhisampannd Sirijayavaddhand nim’ zk5 amaces 
mahivapiya samipé vihéram katva, Kambajipanamahdthéram nimantitr i: : 
Dalanagaré Ariyirahantasaighapakkhass’ abbhantaré ayam éva Kambdjipanamahathérs guna- 
rantatard vadghatars ea, tasmi sabbd pi Ariyarahantasaighd ambojipanamahathérasang 
pakkho ti vadanti, Aparabhigé tu Kambojipanam: thérasaighapakkho ti avatva, Kambo. 
japapasanghapakkhs ti vadanti. Puna ca param Kambojapanasaiighapakkhd ti avatvi, 
Tato pans pabhuti Dalabhidhana nagaré Ariydirahantasangha E | 
sabghapakkho ti vGharam upadaya, sabbasmish pi Ramafifisdass Ariyarahantapakkham 
Eambojassighapakko ti voharimsu, 
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Muttimanagars pana Kamb@jasaighapakkho ; Sivalimahathérapavenibhits Sihal- 
asaighapakkho ; Tamalindamahathérapavenibhuto Sihalasaighapakkho; Anandama- 
hatherapavenibhuto Sihslasanghapakko ca; Muttimanagaré yéva déviya 'cariyabhitassa 
Sihaladipam gantvi upasampadam gahétva pun’ dgantva, visuih sai ghakammam gantva npasam- 
padam gahétvi pon’ iigantvi, visom saighakammam karintassa Buddhavarmsamshithorasesa 
pavenibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho ; Sihaladipat gantvi gahitOpasampadassa Muttimana- 
yaram paccigantvi, visum saighakammam kardntassa Mahanigibhidhinassa Mahisimind 
pavénibhits Sihalasanghapakkhs cati: chadhi bhinna saighapakkhé Skatd saighakam- 
massikatattA ninisamvisaki nininikaya jata. 

Tesu pi sabbésu chasu nikiiyésu simisammutikammépasampadakammidisaigha- 
kammakaranakile, bahiinam tipitakadhariinath bahussutinam byattinam patibaliinam ékaccath 
sannipatitva samsanditvi yuttdyuttaviciraniinam abhivyena, tasmim tasmith yova nikiiys mahi- 
thera:  mayam va byatti patibali ti’ maiiiamiinii sakasakinath matiyai yéva saiighakam- 
mam akarimsu. 

Api ca keci théra yasmim gimakhétté yattakd padésé simath bandhitum icchanti; tatta- 
kassa samanti nimittam thapétva, nimittinam bahi tasmitm thitinam bhikkhonam hattha- 
pasinayanachandiharapa-bahi-nibaraga-vaséna sddhanam akatva, antSnimittigate yéva bhikkhi 
hatthapisigaté katvi simath bandhanti. Tassai ca simiiyam upasampadakammat karonti. 

Kéci pana théri: “yasmim gimakhétté simamh bandhitum icchanti; tasmim gimakhette 
samanti antOnimittagatinan ca bahinimittdgatinai ca hatthapisiinayanddivaséna sddhanath 
katva va simi bandhitabba ti” vadanti. Tathipi simibandhanakala sabba& yéva giimasima 
sodhétum dukkari ti msiifiamiind, visumgimalakkhanam saccatd tathats anuphadharétva, 
yattakam yattakam padcsath paricchinditva, raja kassaci déti: tattakd tattakG padeso Visumngimi 
hoti ti sannitlhinam katvi upacirasimimattam Gva wi tat adhikath pi ya yam kifici 
yathirocitakam padésam rijadihi paricchindapétvi, tatth’ iva thitinam bhikkhinam hatthapai 
siinayaniidivastna sddhanam katva, sakaliya gimasimiya sodhanam akatva, simam bandhanti. 
Tassai ca simiyam upasampadakammam karinti. 

Aparé tu thérl: ‘dvinnath baddhasiminam yiva rnkkhasikhddisambandhén’ sifamafia- 
sahkaro hiti; baddhasima-gimasiminam vii dvinnat gimasiminath vi rukkhasakhddisam- 
bandhé pi sankaro na hitits,’ attham adhimufcitvé, yasmith gimakhétta simam banditum 
iwchanti; tassa gimakhettassa samantaté alfiéhi gimakhéttahi rokkhasakhidi-sambandhiivac- 
chédam akatvi, tasmith yéva gimakhétté thitinam bhikkhinam hatthapiisdnsyanidivaséna 








sddhanam katvi simam bandhanti, Tassafica simiyam upasampadakammam kardonti. 
Afifié pana théri Piliyatthakathisu vuttam nadilakkhanam yi jitessaralakkhingm vi 


sabbikaréniréninupadhirétvi ‘anvaddhamasamh anudasdhamh anupaiicihan ti’ althakathayam 
vattapadinam attham samminupadhirétvi, ativutthiké pi Riamaniiadésa nadilakkanajitas- 
earalakkhanavirahitésu pi nadijitassarésu sajjitiyam udakukhipasimiyam Upasmpadammath 
karonti, 

Ekaccé pana thera yasmim gimakhétté simam bandhitum icchanti; tass’ afiiichi gimakhét- 
téhi rukkhasakhadi-sambandhath avacchinditvi, tasmim gimakhétta antOnimittiigaté ca bahini- 
mittagate ca hatthapisigate vi katva, chandam va iharitva, bahi va niharitva, simatn bandhanti. 
Tassam simiyam upasampadakammakaranakilé pana tassi ca gimasimiya rokkhasikbadi sam. 
bandham aviySjétvi npasampadakammam karinti. 

SammasambuddhaparinibbinsatS pani dvahikisu dvisu vassasahassasu vitivattésu, 
nabha-yama-niga-sakkaraje tipitaka-bedigamatakka-by&karana-chandilaikira-joti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattha-eankhitinam sutinam vasina bahussuté, itthaka vaddhaki-daruvaddhaki-sippadivasina 
babusippd ninadésabbisisukataparicayS, saddahidya nékagnoa-gana-samangl, kumuda-kunda- 
sarada-candiki-samana-setagajapati-bhits Ramadhipati nima Siripavar hadhammaraja- 
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hamandalésu janataya rakkhivaranaguttim katva Hamsavatiyarn diammona saména 
Tada 50 rija Satthusisine subthutaram pasannattiy’ Gvam cintési: “pabbajjidhinag kho 
upsaipAdd upasampadhinnh ; ca sasanaimh: upasampada pana simi-parisa-vatthu-itatyi- 
nusiveri-sampattisaikhitihi pafcabi sampattihi yutti vikouppai thanirahai hati, Taso. 
parisuddhass’ upasampadipékkhassa vatthussa byafijanapiripirim katvi vicctuth samatthinam. 








| rahi bhavey- 
yuh; simfparisa-sampattinam pana vijjaminibhivath katham janiturh labbhiyyan ti?” 


Tato raja: Vinsyapdlinca; Vinay’atthakathaii ca; Siratthadipanti nfima Vinayatikan 
ca; Vimeativinddanin nama Vinayatikaii ca; Vijirabuddhithiring katatn Vinayatikan Ct ; 
Kaikhdvitoranim nama Matik’ ajhakathei ca tattikai ca; Vinayavinicchayapakaranai ca. 
tattikan ca; Vinayasangahapakaranali ca; Similaikirapakaranaii ca; Simialai sigahaa om 
— byanjanaté ca atthate ca samanniharitvit tad anusiréna Piliya c'atthakatham, atthakathiya 
ea fikath, pakaranéna ca pokaranam, pubbena cliparath sathsanditvi, saminayitvi, kidisd an. 
kho SBhagavato ajjhasayAnurupo otthakathikira-tika kirn-pakaranikiricariyinulomato 
simAdhikare Vinayavinicchayd ti sammad 6va punnappunam upaperikkhati, punap- 
punam anuvicinati, Tass’ Gvamh punappunam upaparikkhantassa punappunaim vicinantass” 
Svariipd Vinayavinicchayd patibhati: gy. 

“Yasmith hi naranirinath gamanigamanatthinibhava-catu-iriyipathapavattanabhava-sad- 
daniccharanatthinabhiva-bhuanjitabbiyappatitthiinabhivn-saikhata-lakkhanasahite karaggiiha- 
paricchinne pakatigimakhitte vi, visumhgimakhétté wi, yam kifei yathirucitakath padé- 
sati gahétvi, simam kattum iechanti. Tassa pakntigimakhittassa vii visuthpimakhittassa vi 
afifthi gamakhéttahi rokkhasikhidi-cambandham avacchinditva, yassa simabandhanatthina- 
bhiitassa yathiracitakassa padésassa samantato dubiiitéyya-sima-maggiyath mahatiyath simiyath 
santhinabhidibhiveé pi bahtini nimitténi thapétvi, suviiicyya-simai-mageiyam pana khuddaks- 
simfyam singhitakasanthinam kattum iechiyam, tini nimittini, samacnturnssanthiingm vi 
dighacaturassasanthiram vi kattum iccahiiyam, cattiri nimittini, ninisanthinabhidarm kattum 
icchiyam, pancidini nimittini thapetrd, anto-nimitta-bahi-nimitta-bhitinum padésiinath ruk- 
khasikhidi-sambandham api byavacchijja simamaggatn dassétva, nimittinam anti ca babhica ’ 
yavatikd tasmim gimakhétts bhikkhG, t¢ snbbé hatthapisinayanirahé hatthapasigaté katvé, 
chandirahinam vi chands fliate, avascs giimkhéttate bahi niharipitvé, disicirikabhik- 
khinam saiciripansyanattham tassn gimaklcttassa samantatd irakklinkamannsad thapctys, 
sanninakarapattham tisu tisu thiniisu dhajam vi patikam vii ussipitvi, bhirisaikbidini a 
thapétyi, tikkhattomn nimitteni kittévi, byntijanusampattiyuttiya kammavyiciya simi bandhi- 
tabi. Evaripéna vidhini kata simisammuti akappa hoti thinirabi, Tassan cn simfyatn 
katam upasampadidikammam okuppam hoti thiniraham. 











i 


Api ca vassinassa catisu miistsa addhamiss wkdhamisd sammidhiripacchédavasena, 
ékavaravassanain vi, pancdh? pancihé sammiidhiripacchédavasina ¢kavirarnssanam ya 
samavutthilakkhanam., AddhoamisatO panna param ékavirnvassanam dubbutthilakkhanat, 
Pancihaté iiné caturahé. caturahé va, thé tihe vi,dvihé dvihé vi, dind dint va, yassanath, 

Simavatthikée ca kilé yassam nadiyam vassinassa catiisu mistsn yatthakatthaci titths va 
atitthé vi uttarantiye bhikkhuniya. antaravisako ¢ka-dv'siigulamattam pl témiyati - ayath 
nadisatikham gacchati. Addhamisé aldhamisé hi ckaviravassanalakkhandna samavutthike kala 
yassain nadiyam vassinassa catiisu misesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniyi antaravisaké 
temiyati ; ayarh mahiinadisaikham gacchati. Dasihé dasih® tkaviravassannlakkhancna sama. 
vutthike kale yassam nadiyath vassinassa catiisu mistsn yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhaniya 
antaravisak® témiyati; ayath majjimanadisaikham gacchati. Patoihé patcahd ¢kaviravassa- 
nalakkhonéna samavutthiké kalé yassat nodiyam vassiinassna catisn mistsa yatthakatthaci 
uttarantiyii bhikkhuniya antaravisaki témiyati; ayam kbuddakanadisafkhath gacchati. 
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Samavutthike ca kilé yassath nadiyath vnssiinassa catiwn misten yatthakatthaci nttarantiyi 
bhikkhaniya antaravisako temiyati; dubbutthike kilé tu na temiyati; sii nadisatkhath na 
gacchatiti na vattabba- dobbutthiyd apaminatti. Samavrutthike pann kilé yassinassa catian 
misesu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhuniyi antarayienkd na temiyati; ativulthike pana 
kale vassinassa catiisu miisceu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniyd antaravisakd témiyati i 
si tu nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabbi: ativutthiyd pi apaminntti, 

Jatassard pana sayam Gya jitd. Na yéna kinaci khatd; samantato figatcna ndakéna 
paripiritG, Tiidis ca yasmirh jitnssaré samavutthiké kild vassiinassn catisn mistan pivitnih 
va hatthapedé dhovitum vi udaketh hoti: ayam jitussard ti safikhat gacchati. Yasmin 
ramavutthike kiilé pahGnakajitassaré dabbutthikile va hémantagimhésu wa pitum wit hatthapadée 
dhévitam vii ndakam na hoti: ayath jitassard ti caikham nua gacchatiti na vattabba, Samavut- 
thike pana kilé yasmith jitassaré vassinassa catisu miiscsu pivitum vi hatthapidé dhovitam vi 
ndakam na hoti; ativotthike ta udakath hiti: nyaii jatassard ti saikharn na cacchati. 

Aya ca Ramafiiadisd sabbavuyhikd va: kathath pan’ Gtassitivutthikuttarm fiiyatiti 7 
‘Yasma hi vassiinnassa catiisu milscau ti’ imini vassiinassa catumisikattam attlakathiyam 
vuttat. Imasmim pana Rimatiindésé vassinakald chamisikd hoti. Paiiedho paiiedh’ tkavara- 
vassanam samavutthi‘akkhanan ti ca vattatti; caturahé caturahd va, tihe tthe va, dvihe dvihe 
va, dint ding vi, vassanam ativutthilakkhanan ti manyam., 

Tmasmimh pana Rimafifiadésé kadici caturahé, kadiici tihé, kadici dvthé, kadici ding dine, 
kadiici sattihamattam pi vi, dasihamattam pi vi, suriyappabhiiya pi Gkasam adatvi, jfikulam 
api ghanam andhakirikam viya katvi, sammiidhiripacchédanéna divd vassati. Tasmi 
imaifiadésassitivutthikattam viiifiyati. 


Tasmi imasmim Rimaiifiadéss yiilisiyarh nadiyam samavutthike kilo yathivnttina 
vassanappakirena dévé vassant® pi vassiinassa catiisn milstsu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhik- 
khoniya antaravisakatémanamh sambhaveyya; tidisiyam mahinadiyam udakukkhepam karitvi, 
katam upazampadakammam akuppam thinaraham bhavéyya, Yidise pana jaitassaré somavui. 
thiké kilé yathivatténa vassanappakirena dévé vassanté pi vassiinnssa catisu miiscsu pivitnih 
vii hatthapidé dhGvitum vi udaketh bhavéyya; tidis? mahAjitassar? udakakkhipam katva, 
katom upasampadakammam akuppam thinfraham hotiti."” 

Tass’ évam pofibhiyaminasimivinicchayassa Raémidhipatins pan’ Gvam cstaso parivi- 
takk6 udapaidi; “Yé hi kéci théri yasmim gimakhette simam bandhitum icchanti: tasmim 
gimakhétté thitinash eabbésam éva bhikkhinam hatthapisinayanidirasina sddhanam akatya 
antonimittigaté yeva hatthapasdgaté katvi simath sammannanti. ‘Tésam simisammutikammam 
parisavipattite yeva kuppam hoti. 

Yasmiti hi pakatigimakhétt 'ekadésath yarn kifici_karaggihaparicchinnatthinath karabba- 
gam ditum jechiyath, rijidihi paricchinditva, dinnath tath yéva visuthgimasaikham gacchati. 
Baddhasimattan ca kammaviicipariyosine yeva hots: na nimittakittnanamattena, Tasmi nya 
antonimittabhitd padtsd niyatiya bhitagimasimatd visumgimasankham pi na gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pi na pipuniititi: antd-nimitta-padésa-bahi-nimitta-padésinam ckagimasima- 
bhivatd. Tassam Gkagimasimiyam thitd sabbé pi bhikkhii hatthapisinayandrahé hattha- 
pisigaté akatvi, chandirahiinam pi chandam aniharitvi, bahi niharipétabbe aniharipetvi, 
antonimittagaté yéva bhikkhi hatthapisigate katvi, katam simasammatikammam vaggnm hoti 
adhammikakamman ti, Tassaiica simiyam katam upasampadidikammat simisammutikammassa 
koppattd simivippattits kappati. 

Yé'va pana thérd gimalakkhaparabitath yar kifici yathiracitakath thinam rajidthi paric- 
chindipstvi, visumgimakhéttam hotiti saiifiiya wi, tasmitm yathirucitakatthing yova thit 
bhikkhi hatthapisigaté katvi, simam sammannanti; on sabbgsmim pakatigimakhétts, Téxam 
pi tath simisammutikammam parisavippattito kuppam hoti. Tasmi tassam pi simiiyam katam 
upasampadidikammam simivippattitd kuppati, 
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Xé chparé thir yasmim gamakhbette simam sammannitaum icchanti; tasss gamakhettuss’ 
aiichi gimakhettthi rukkhssikhidisambandhavacchédam akatva, tasmim yéva gamakhitté® 
thitdnam bbhikkhiinam hatthapdsinayanidivasdna godhanam katvi simam gammannanti, Tésam 
pi simisammutikammam parisavippattité kappa hoti; yasma hi: 

OBVERSE PACE OF THE SECONL =o 

Yathi dyinnath beddhasimdnai- Halichastiiddi-cumbandhn” lennavmnraan wabkarabhavs 
hoti; tatha baddhasima-gimasiminam pi vi, dvinnam giamasimanam pi wi. rukklusukhadi- 
sambandhins saikarabhave hoti yéevati.. Tassahi ca simiyam katam Premmpadadikem mas pl 
simivippattito koppam hoti. 

Ye pan’ anie thera ativa}}biasmim Rama timdess mpiliad; absipact tiesintatakck iaive-eiaatal 
tisa. pi nadijiitassarésn sajjitayam ndakukkhépasiméyam upsasampadidikammam. karduti. 
Tésam J immed hdabenas pi simivippattita kuppati. Ativatthike hi Raimaifadise 
yidisiyam nadiyam eamavatthike kilé yathavuttena vassanappakircos devo vyassante, vassinassn 
catiga miscsu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhoniyd antaraviisakatemanam na sambhavéyya. 
Ativn(thikstti pan’ imassa padésass’ antaravisakatemanam eambhaveyya. Tidisapi nadt 
samavatthikale yathavuttam antaravitsakatemanam attham gahétvi, nadisaikham gacchati ti 
yattum katham yujjeyya ? Yidise pana jitassaré samavutthikile yathivattena vassanappakarena 
dive vassanté, vassiinassa catiisu mistsu pivitumh vil hatthapade dhovitam yi udakam na 
bhavéyya, Ativotthikatta pan’ imasaa pad@sassa vassinassa catisn misisu pivituih va 
babthapats dhovitum a adakam bhavéyya. Tadisd pi jitassard samavuftthikalé yathivuttam 
pirana-hattha-pada-dhdvana-pahinak’ udakassa vijjamainam aitham eaters jatassard ti 
shikham gracehintt ti vidtunts katham yujjeyy4 ti? 

Appé kaccé pana thera yasmim gaimakhetté simam. aiaTbitbicas iechanti ; tains’ ahnehi 

gimakhéttéhi rukkhasikhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmim giimakhétts antOnimittiga- 
inkl ca babinimittigatinad ca sabbésam pi bhikkhinam hatthapisinayanadit katvi simath 
bandhanti. Tassam simiyam upasam pad idikammakaranakilé pana tassi ca gamasimilya ruk- 
khasakhidi-sambandham aviyojétva upasampa am karonti, Tésam upasampada- 
dikammath parisavipattito kuppati, Tassd baddhasimaya: ca giimasimiya c Anfiamaiiiath 
saiikarabhiivapattits. Yadi vi pan’ ét@ thari pa: Wiya baddhasimaya vi, gamalakkhana- 
eahite pakatigimakhétts vil, vigumeamakhstte ik nadilakkbanapattavs mabanadiya vi, 
jatassaralakkhanspatte jatassaré va, samuddalakkhanapatte samudde va, upasampadidikammath 
karonti. Y@ pans tasmim upasampadidikammé gani hointi. T? vottanayéoa vippannasimiya 
vi, gimalakkhanarahite visumgimakhette vi, nadilakkhanamapattiya khuddakanadiyii vi, 
jatassaratakkhanamapatté khuddakajitassaré vi, bpesntripanns GEIR ASG. yore Routes Tienes 
ipasampadidikammam pi parisavipattito kuppam yevati.” 

Atha kho Ramadhipatirajé Rimafiiadésé ‘Upasampadidikammassa simivippatti-parisavip- 
pattinam vijjamiinabhivam fatva: “ Mayham pi imind vuttappakirina upasampadidikammassa 
simivippattiparisavippattiys khayanti. Rimafifiadésd ca Hamsavatinagaré babi tepitaka byatta 
patibali, Tisam pi upasampadidikammassa simivippatti-parisavippattiys khayéyyum vii no 
vi, Appéva niimiham té pisabbé s'atthakathi-tikam Vinayapilim bysijanaté ca atthate cépa- 
parikkhapestvi, Paliyad o'atthakatham, atthakathaya ca fikam, pabbéna ciparath salsandipetva, 
siminayipetva, simidhikars Vinayaviniechayam karipéyyan ti" cintdtva, té sabbé pi tipitaka- 
dharé bhikkhii simadhikiré Vinayavinicchayam kiripési, 

Taté regan erate, hed ajjhésita sabbe pi tipitakadhari bhikkhi s’atthakathd-tikem 
Vinayapalim byafjanaté c’ atthatd c’ upaparikkhitva, punsppunam sammad éva samsandétva, 
ALMinayitvi, simirippatti-parisavippattinam vijjamanabhivam v yathidittham rand 
Vinayavinicchayam Srocesum, i ‘ xi 

Tete raji: “sho vata! ‘Buddhasisanam paiicavassasal imine kilatn thassatiti’ 
atthalgathicariyasabhéhi vattam ; idini pans Buddhassa Sasbbidbivetinss sattacattalisid bila |, 
dvistymssamatiam éviti; ida ca khd dini yéva sisanam samalem ieee s’abbudarh 


1 Cutusatthidhiken in MS. BL 
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k’upssampadam jatamm. Katha ¢ rahi yavapaticavassnsa hase parimanakilapariyanta- 
SR RO bhaveyyiti ?” cintétva, puna cinténi: * Yajjihom idisath sisan@ uppan- 
nam malskantak’ abbudati disva va, yath& sisné nirdsunk'nppsampadabhivapajjanéna parisudl- 
dhath pariyditam hutva, yiivapaficavassasahassapariminnkalapariyanta-pavattanasamattham bha- 
voyya. Yatha byipiram anipajjitva v'upékkhako viharéyyo; tatha sati Bhagnvati Sammisam- 
baddhe pi sukarapémibhipasidinisamannigatd giravacittikirenasamangibhits va bhayissarm, 
Appova nima maya sisanam visOdhitabbam éva. Kuto ou khviham iditd parisuddh’ ipasam- 
padam samaharitva, imasmith Rimoetiiadéss patitthapetds P Ye té saddbisampanna kulnputta 
tad apasampadipéekkha; té tad upasampadam gahapétva nirisaik" upasampadabbivena sixanam 
parisuddham bhavéyyiti.” Ath' ¢@vam cinténtassa Ramidhipatirajass' Gvaripd parivitakké 
udapadi, — 

Sammisambuddhaparinibbinatd kira dvinnath vaseasatinam upari chattitnsatims vases 
Vitivatté, Moggigaliputtatissamahathiréna pésito M shindathéro Tambapannidiparh 
gantva, sasanam patitthipea. Tato Dévanampiyatiess Sihalindo men pashditva Mahivili- 
ram patithhipési, Mahavihirapatif¢hanate pana patthiya atthé f 
pavisuddham sisanam; ¢kG yova Mahivihiravisinikayd jaitd, Yadii pana Vattagaim 
Abhayo rija Dadhiyan nima Damilarijanam jinitva, Lankadipé rajjath patta. Abhhyas 
Ririviharam karapoiva, sattahi Damiléhi parajitva, paliyitva, cuddasavassiui | niliyitva, 
vasauakilé niccam pubb'aupakarim Mahitissama nima théram finétva tassidiisi, Tah pana 
kulasamsattham Mahatissathéram kulasatbsatthadixina Mahivihiraviaibhikkbusaighd Mahi- 
vihirato nihari, Tato pabhuti Mahavihiravisiké bhikkhii ca Abhayagirivihiravasika 
bhikkhu ca: dvadha bhinna dve nikaya jata. 

Tato Abhayagiriviharapatifthanate pons sattapafifia Sau tis Vassasatasu 
Vitivattesu, Mahaseno nama raja Lankadips eattaviantivassiint rajjam kirési. Tasmitm 
kald 86 raja Jétavanavihirath katva, Dakkhinavihiravasissa jimhantarassa asanintasse 
Paipamittassa Tissathérassa pasiditva adisi. Tato patthiya Jétavanavibaravisike bhikkhii 
Mahivihiravisikthi bhikkhihi Abhayagirivisikdhi bhikkhihi ca bhinditya, Jétavanavihi- 


ravisinikay® nim! ckG nikiyd Jato. 















(To be comtinieed:) 


FOLKECORE IN BURAA, 
HY TAW SEIS-EO. 
No. 3.—The Three-eyed King? 
Silatanbawa was succeoeded in 442 B. C. by Duttabsaung, the son of MahAtanbawa 
by Bédayi.* The advent of this king, who had three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by Gantama Baddim himself according to the followi ing tradition? 


! There is o similar tradition among tho Talaings, from whom tho Barmans appear to have ala ptod ‘theie 
own version after the conquest of the maritime provinces by Alompra in 1757 A. D. Tho Talaing namo 
for the king ia Matpiréj! and not Duttabaung. The following ia oxtracted from Haswell's (rammatical 
Noles and Vocabulary of the Peguan Loanjguoye, p. xv.i “Tho Poguan nome of Maulmain is Miot-moos-lim 
(Mut-mwé-Ifm) or One-sye-dostroyed. The legend ia, that on anoint king had three eyes, two in the osnal 
places, and one in the centre of the forehead. With this thinl eye he could seo what was going on In the 
surrounding kingdoms. The King of Siam was at war with him, and, Goding hia plans continually thwarted, 
suspected there were traitors in his camp, and called a eounel! to find out who gare information concerning hia 
plans to the enomy. ‘His officers told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Maulmain waa able with 
hia third eye to sea all that was going on in the Siamese Camp. It waa wuggosted that the King of Siam aboull! iva 
his danghter to the King of Manlmair, eo that when she had suceoolod in coining the confidenes of the king, sho 
might manage to put out his third eye. This counsel was followed aml proved anotessfnl, and tho third cye waa 
destroyed, Hence the name of the city, It is often called Mét-lim-lim (Mnt-lem-Lim), or Eyedheatroyeid- 
destroyed." Theao traditions about Duttabaung and Mut-pirtjé are, | beliove, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Burma in ancient times. 

2 Seo ante, Vol. KIX. pp. 448, 499. [Observe the line of royal deseont. Fathor, then clier-son, then 
younger-son (childleas), then elder-son’s son. Compare ante, Vol. KXI. p. 287.—Ep,] 

8 ‘This tradition, with alight variations, ia gravely recorded im the MaAtyicwerin (= Mahé ‘eSja waver) or 
Chronicle of the Burmese Kings. 
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Gautama Buddha, in the fifth year of his Buddhshood, was presented by the two 
brothers Mahipunna and Chijapunna with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanij- 
jagima, otherwise called Légaing,‘ in SunAparanta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked along the Yéma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the Péchidaung hill® to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,* which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied: “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvina, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of 
Barbk'tttard will be founded. The mole before ns will be incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the Mranmas,""? 

The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that ahe might participate in the merit that would accrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it waa rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slambers of his wife. But when she got up and found ont that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an offering of his barrowings, she 
became irate at his remissneas of duty, and lost no time in following Gantama and erying ont to 
him, at the top of her voice, to atop and receive bor offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the Dangyidaung,' and duly received her proffered 
borrowings. This done, the female mole thonght that she would have revenge on her hosband 
for his extreme recklessness for ber spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus: 


“ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, be a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth {"’ 
bawa, while his wife became Princess Péktané" in the country of Pandwa.!° The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakya" kings of Northern India, should be the sine quad non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of Barék‘sttara. 

Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambidipa! and his influence was felt even in the land of 





" Léguing is [no the Minbn district. It ia still a famous place of pilgrimuge. 

* Bormans derive POlG! from PawAfit (Sole-bead) becanse, according to tradition, Gantama Boddha furned 
the soles of his fost on the top of this bill and pronounced am oracle regarding the foundation of Martk'éttar’ 
(Brikab#tra). Soe, ante, p. 6. 

* That the sos washed the share aa far ne Prome appears to be supported by the marine shells found on the bills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, aa yot, been determined. 


* Tho Dingyldaung bill is nearly opposite Promo. There is another of the same same opposite Pagan. The 
local derivation of Déngyidawng in tin, to stop, abruptly ; byt, to see ; and faung, » bill. | 
* [Pikgand is spelt Pinsand = (F) Pidund—Ep, } 


ce od with Tam ogdwingyl in the Magwé district. For the story of Bédayl, soc ante, Vol. KIX. 
p. 4371 


a Burmeee historians take a delight in tracing the descent of their kings from the Sakys race of Norther: 
India, to which Gautama Buddha belonged. 


1 Burma is included by native writers in Jambidipa. Their ides of geography ia extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asuras. His might and power was such that even Indra,!3 the Lord of the 
thirty-three gods of Tavatithsn, had to lend" his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When Gardktttari was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,! who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king's 
tributaries, Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost confines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 


Dattabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amonnt of tribute 
received by him, He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respecta except one, That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
Péktané, he was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect, Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his power and influence, 
and te bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as the king 
observed the precepts inculcated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicions queen were frnstrated by the occult 
power of the nats (spirits). 


One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, without due investigation directed the son- 
fiscation of a piece of rice-land measuring 5 pés (a pé is a measure of land which may 
be taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing te this sinfal deed committed against the 
religion, the king's power declined.* His antraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
threw off their allegiance: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands: and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long scries 
of misfortunes Queen PékGand hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling her evil desire. She had an old skirt* of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too much confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it, when lo! on account of the extreme unoleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and dram disappeared! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage set ont on a progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis. He was cruising near Cape Negrais,?? when by spitting 
into the sea he excited the wrath of the Nigas, who carried him ahd his brazen boat to their 

Thus perished the three-eyed king, Duitabanng, and the oath of his wife Pék¥anj, in her 
previous birth, was fulfilled. 





it Bakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhiam, is known to the Burmans aa Gagy4-min. Min is pure Burmese, 
signifying an important personage: for fayy4 ( — Bakra), see anfe, Vol. EX. p. 422 

M Bormans have o asying that, when a king is powerful, even rolers of nats (spirits) have to render him 

Native histories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have turned laymen; and every 
opportunity i# seized upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rolers the unwisdom 
was put into its predent shape by a body of learned monks and ox-monks after the First Anglo-Burmese War 
(184 A. D.). 

18 Skirts of women and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to bo specially unclean for men. 
[Tn the uncleanness of the former wo have a most interesting survival of a custom of tabu.—Ep.] 

™ The Burmese name for Negras is Nigayit = Naga-coiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rach, ras 
or ris according to the phonetics adopted. The usual Péji form of the word is Nagarkei.—Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SANSKEIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. | 
A REPLY. 


I shall proceed to deal with Mr, Honghton's 
criticiams seriatim.' 


Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 


that any of the words given in my list relute to 


sucial life or are in common use. In refotation of 


among the Burmese:— (i) chawtram im the 
ecnee of walking about for exercise; (8) drap aso 


Bort ith for gin (Pili guna), meaning primurily to 


of a certain status in society, and 


secondarily to be proud; (10) kambhd, a world or 


audience, a congregation of people miceting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
rity; (14) prokaté, in statu quo, or in a atate of 


nature; (15) prasad, a turret, or a building with | 


Farry pa A Si a ie 


Adhvan.—Mr. Houghton says: “The word is, 
however, un extremely rare one, and ita meaning 


would probably not be understood by nine edu- | 
With all due defer- 


cated Burmans out of ten,” 
ence, I must gay again that this word is in very 


common use, When a Burman wishes to express | 
the incaiculable duration of his repeatedexistences | 


before he cam enter Nirviina, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with saswdra. 

in Burmese histories, as well as in couver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 


the long succession of kings subsequent to the | 


Amrita.—The Sanskrit derivative ig pronounced 
amrauke or amyaik, as pointed out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of ¢ for &, in my 
former article (anfe, Vol. X XI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a mipprat The truth of Mr, 
Houghton’s remark that, “the application of the 
epithet amraik (amrifa) to the Buddhist Nirvioa 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 


can, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any | 


echolar-who knows anything of Pali and Bud- 
influence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
ag follows: amrita=a . which, 
according to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amrtik, 

Abhishéka.—No doubt in the “corrected 
spelling " iemued under the authority of the Text- 









7 Boo ante, p. 26a, 





book Committee of Burma, of which I was.a mem- 
ber, the Sanskrit derivative bihiaelk was changed 
to bhisik on the advice of the native sayia or 
pandila, who were in the inajority, and whore 
evident desire was to discliim any relitionship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
nsage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivutives 
from Pali, the sacred language of the Southern 


| School of Buddhism. Ido not at all see how “ the 


fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being i and not ¢isa proof of ita late introduction.” 

Inthe tirst place this statement is inconsistent. with 
the assertion made in Mr, Houghton’s first para- 


graph that “from very ancient times, indeed, the 


kings of Burma kept Briliman astrologers at their 


_ courts for the ¢ of inmaking f 
a cycle of existence ; (12) purisead, an assembly or | OF tae porpor ing forveasts, fixing 


datespand what not” (I suppose the vagae “what 
not” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 

ages, which have borrowed their alphabet. from 
India, it ig hardly safe to base one's conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius off 
sack languages is so different from vither Sanakrit 


or Pali that 1 would be much safer to take also 


into consideration the phonetic forme of such 
words. Althongh the derivative frum Sanskrit, 
which we are now discussing, la written bhissik or. 
bhivik, the combination i& is alway pronounced 
ck, thus establishing its alfinity to the vowel ¢ in 
abhishcea. 


Chakra.—I must again point ont the, very 
common tise of the derivative from this Sanskrit 
word. The Pili expression dhammachakka is 
always rendered into Burmese as saskoke 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut. 
ting Mr. Houghton's contention: — “ the former, 
or Pali, word (chakka) waa that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word hus been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 


| the titles of the Burmese king was “the Lord of 


the chakrd weapon (or disc);" and in common 
conversation the notion of « supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
expressions ae yatd? chakrd, supernataral or 
fying chariots; ad3 chakrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 

Chakravila.—The coamogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “from the Brdhman astrologers at 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddhism. 


Chakravartin.—I cannot at all agree with 


| Mr. Honghton’s statement os to the manner of 
3 ‘The mumbors refer to the werds in my former list, ante, Vol. XX1. p. 95, 
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the introduction of the derivative from this mars 
No Burincse king has. ever arrogated to: himself 
such o title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courticrs is hardly justifiable. Nor can 1 sub- 
acribe to his expression the “old speakers. of 
Pili,” 


Chankram—Olilders, in his Pali Dietionary 


sige 99), identifies the Dili word caikemo, mean 


ing “a corer walk, arcudy, porticen, cloister,” 
with the Sanskrit 355 + 3]. The word 

as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
siven wt page 165 of Cappeller's Suuskrit-Eagliah 
Dictionary. 


Dravya.—The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, boa 
itlready been pointed out above, 


Kalpa,—Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a Pali and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
#4m0 signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the formar. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. ‘1 


would select only a few instances to show that thia | 


contention is not warranted by facts. The Pili 
words dhammachakka and Sdriputta always 
assume in Burmese partially Sanskritic forme as 
dhammackakrd and Siriputtard, Again, in a 
Burmese inscription, dated 1198 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
hus closer affinity to the Sanskrit Nirvdwa than 
to the Pali Nibiina; and the Pili Vissatemma is 
always rendered in Burmese as Visakrdm (Sanskrit 
Viéeakarman). How would Mr. Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon ? Could he explain it 
in any way other than by saying that the Sanakrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
ancient date than the corresponding Pali deriva- 
tives F 


As regards the pronunciation of the conjunct 
consonant [as enuerdra in such words as olldpa 
und salldpa, it ia hardly justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
donbbedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 

ing. Since the fall of Arakan in 1785 A. D. the 


sapsihls GhiJRacii have baaiiddiniata of learning | 


and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Enipire. 

Mrigasiras and Pushya.—The point to which 
I would desire to draw attention in connexion 


with these words is that in Burmese works, such | 


as the translations of Jitakas, preference is 
always shewn to the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives. If the PAli derivatives were already 


in existence, and were therefore, better and more | 


widely understood, how could we account for 








 sasnol preference? Surely tetens, which had ate 
tained some popular fixity, would have. been 


| employed in translating astrological worka, which, 


according to Mr, Houghton, were a later i umpor- 
tation. 


Parissad.—In the Revised Vocabulary of Bur. 


| nese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com. 


mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
wus diseussed, tho reason given by one of the 
sayda for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisiti, 
which is but another form of paried + ti! This 
was no donbt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to bo spelt until a few yeara ago paris. 
sad, but the modern school of Burmese writers, 


| who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 


mese to Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
akritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate, gy in Sanskrit means 

“sitting around, besetting ; assembly, congrega- 
tion,” The corresponding Pali form paried is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
vurious classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 


} nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &c., ko. (See 


Childers" Pdli Dictionary, page 946). Mr. 
Houghton's ‘violent assumption’ that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in a 
court, Or an assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘it 
was 90 fret used by the Brélhmansa in the king's 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The. 

that the word was first introduced in a political, 
and not a religions, sense, and that it then per- 
meated to the masses ia not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of jdeas 
from a centre of political uectivity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, and by the attitude of indifferehos 
generally assumed by native rulera towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 


| porissad was introduced into Burma with the 


Buddhist Religion, 

Prakyiti—My acknowledgments are doe to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
derivative is now being ice ae by the Péh 

Prisida. Diavesies architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognife; and it is hard to refnte 
arguments in the ahape of vague surmises, 

Prita.—See my remarks on abhishdka abore be! 
The derivative pritid is in very common Use among 
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word is at one with the Sanskritic sense is clearly 


shown at page $78 of Childers’ Puli Dictionary. 
ERishi—The derivative from this word is not 

now used as a title of respect when addressing 

Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahan3 


(Pali. arahaw), The modern signification at. 


tached in Burmese to rassé ia an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton's 
remarks, is, 1 think, uncalled for and unjustifiable, 
In spite of the high authority of Dr, Judson, who 
is, by the way, nof an authority on Pah or San- 
skrit, the Pali form isi of the word rishi is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rassé is invariably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Banskrit and Pali derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 


_ (Banskrit) - 
kap eee (Pali) + kalpa (San. 


Hausé Rahan: = Rishi (Sanskrit) + Arakan 
(Pali) 

Amé: pucchaé prassana = dm (Burmese) + 
pucchd (Pili) + praina (Sanekrit) 

The above combinations are frequently met 

Samudra.—tIn Burmese books, so far as I have 

read them, the word samudderd is always need, ina 

literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 

to the vernacular word pinld. In Burmese poctry 

the two words are sometimes found joined 


together. J should be glad to know the grounds | - 


of Mr. Houghton’s statement: — “ It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer,” 

Sariputra.—Theform Sdriputterd ag well as that 
of emraik (Sanskrit amrifa, Pali amata) are found, 
in the Pdramtgda, the “ Paradise Lost" of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavarmea, 
4 learned monk of Taungdwingyi in the Magwié 
District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
lith Century A. D. 
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explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Pili words eatfé,a “ being, creature, animal, 
sentient being, man," and saffa, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, becanse 
surely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would hive 
common ginse enough to construe according to 
the context, and mot take the meaning of ench 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. —MMr. Houghton 
says: — “Tt seems probable that the Samek rit 
form of this word (which ia mainly weed in philo- 
aophical works) was adopted in Burmese... ." 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs os soffed, in an 


ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 585 B. FE. 


(1223 A. D.). 

Here, again, we have an instance where the word 
ia derived from the Sansk rit wtttra, and not 
from the Pali sattae. 

Bakra.—Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religions zeal to overatep my discretion in 
giving “this personage” the title of the “ Ke- 


cording Angel of Buddhism :” “4 very little 


enquiry would have shown him” that Childers 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist 


than with Hindu ideas. 


The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskrit 
or Pali derivatives were first introduced into 

| His romarks appear 
to show that he is in favour of the theory 
which accords priority to the latter class of 
derivatives, I venture to hold the opposite 
view and to base my conclusion on the 


In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
mect with the remarkable phenomenon of trars. 
lating Pali words by means of Sanekrit deriva- 
tives; «. g. 


ee 





| skrit | Original form of 
: in Sanskrit. 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of 
dating from the Lith and Ith centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Srt Nami 
Baddhdiye instead of the customary Pali form 
Nim Tusaa Bhuguests Arahatd Sunemedsambud- 
dkowe. Also im some inscriptions, as the Potut 
daung Inseription (sce anfe, p. 2) traces of the 
inflaence of the Mahiyana, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the duner to attain Baddhahood, und not 
Arahatship (see Hibbers Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5". 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient tunes is clearly 
proved by the Tet-hnwegyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. E.or 12.4. D., which records 
alist not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, eram- 
matical, and poctioul works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 

(i) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 
duced into Eurma Proper was that of the 
Mahiyina or Northern School; 

(fi) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
which is the language of the Northern School: 
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the language of whose scriptures is Pali, sub- 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, 
through the cessation of intercourse with 
and decay. 

These inferences are further supported by the 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which ars 
combined the stiipa type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
E.btorof this Jonraaf! in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in Oetuber 
1893. 

Tam glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese langnage 
has heen criticised by Mr. Honghton, The .con- 
troveray will, 7] hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholara in Burma, and Burmese histury. 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are execedingly few 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich, 

Taw Sers-Ko, 


Christ's College, Cumbridge, March Sth, 1893. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 

On the platform of the Shwdlagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stonas. ‘There 
is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the 
Kégun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
probably others scattered about the country, 

The custom is to formulate a wish in tho 
mind and then try and lift the stone, e.y., “1 
wanteo and so; may the stone be heavy (or light, 


os the case may be) if my prayer is heard!" The | 


stone is then lifted andif it proves heary or light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard. 

The Burmese are very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftener. Accorlingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stone: i¢., it is wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice versd. If the prayer is 
answered to the same effect twice well and good, 
but if the prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied, The 
firat trial in such a case is considered the better 
of the two, 

At Hangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 


the health of relatives, and the girls with reward 
to their love affairs. KR. C. Tewrre. 
BAO, INDO-EUROPEAN FOR MONASTERY 
Sangermano in his Description of the Drrimete 
Eupive, written 1750-1508 A.D., uses thronchout 
the book the word baoto meana Buddhist mimye- 





tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1895) he says, “there ia 


not any village, however small, whieh has Bot one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao." He means clearly what is eallod a kyatig 3 
by the Burmese and a wihdra in the olassies, 

Again in the Life of Monsiyaor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 oceura :-— 

“egh sembra dissi, che i Talapoini non siano 
che un’ avanzo, ¢ rampollo di cotalj filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a quelli somivlinnte in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Evizio, @ nell’ 
Evitto usato, Bad chiamati.” 

Lastly in Haswell's Pegnan Language, 2,0, 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This scoms to 
settle the derivation of this werd, which puzzled 
Yule; sce Hobson-Jobsdu, a.v., Kyonny, in Sup. 
plement. KE. C. Temrre. 
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A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, boing a | 


Compiled by Anrove A. Macnowens, M.A., Pu.D., 

Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Londos, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1803, 

I cannot do better than commence by quoting 
“ The aim of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all 
the practical wanta not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.” It will appear from what follows that 
this modest aim has been completely arrived at. 
of Sanskritists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words 
Which can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of words,—a prineip 





too, which, in a work like the present, meant 


more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologiste, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness. Atthe same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to carry it 
out thoroughly at the present day. For until 
every Sanskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to schovars, and has been indexed, it 
is imposeible to say whetherany word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side,—it is 
& fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scibile of the language. I 
believe that the greatest European Sanskrit 
scholar will be the first to confeas that in many 


particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small | 


beside that of scholars like Hémachandra or the 
authors of the Dhdtupdtha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 


were advanced for showing that they were wrong. | 


Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 

1 For reasons which it is unnecessary to quote here, 
(i. 4, agra, with pleonastic aja and ik), This is, on « 





| in the part which has? For this reason, though 


I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
hike the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 


all words given in native tive dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 


when a certain word will not be required by 


the student. Moreover, many of these unguot- 
may be found most useful to the 
endeavours to study the life history of Sunekrit 


comparative philology with which I am most 


familiar. There is a Hindi word agdrf, meaning 
“ gugar-c 7 71 te,” the derivati of which 


would bea mystery to the student, who had only a 


the word must have come through a Praékrit form 


containing either a double gg ora g protected by 


ao masal.* This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
wigdrikd, but no such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell's dictionary, as it is not quotable 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphera did give a word asgdrikit, meaning 
“sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we hare a direct 
proof that the old lexicographera were right, and 
that the writer of » complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. Bat this word is 
not only a help to the student of modern Indian 

7 rea. It ia a help to the student of Sanskrit 
itaelf, It is one of the Many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedic language) 
helped out the pancity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available for 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of the birth 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these 
Prikrit (I use the word for want of a better term) 
words and worked back from them to what they 
considered mast have been the original word ag 
matter of letters, © possible corruption of aAgdrikd, but 
is certainly not derived from that word. 
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used in Vedio times, and adopted the word thus 


formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, aa in the case 


of angdrikd, their etymology, was at fault, but | 


this does not prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limite of Dr, Macdonell's work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it doea not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologiat nor does 
it pretend to do ao. 

Having said 20 much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is manly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, “ Profane’) San- 
krit and only contains such Vedio words as occur 
in those portions of Vedic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
way technical terms are, aaa rule, excluded, buta 
special feature of the work is the large number of 
for the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary, Chancing to have had a good deal to 


do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able _ 


to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 


and have found that Dr. Macdonell's claims to | 


Even when the meaning of o rhetorical term is 
clear, it ia not always easy to hit readily upon 
the exact English accepted equivalent. The 
translation of the Sdhitya Darpana has hitherto 
heen the ouly guide to the student, but it is 


inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 


main stems of the many-branching tree of Hindu 
rhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Macdonell to a useful little 
Hindi book,—#ihdrt- Tulart. Bhdshana-Boidha, by 
Pandit Bihiirl Lal Chaubé, which gives an alpha- 
betical list of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, each of which is fully expluined, together 
with examples from Hindi literature.* 


Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives a list of | 


the books to which the dictionary specially refers, 
It contains some forty names, principally of the 
high classical period of Sanskrit literature. It 
inclades such difficult works as the Kddambart, 
the Kirdidrjwnfya, and the Bisupdlavadha. 
Curiously enough the Rdmdyana is not men- 
tioned, though no doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic will be found duly explained. 


1 Printed at the Kharg Bilis Press, Bankipur. The | 


book denls ostensibly with Hind! rhetoric, but it is 
equally useful for Sanekrit students, the technical 
terma being all borrowed from Sanskrit. | may men- 
tion that the study of rhetoric has been carried to 
Kédava Dias, who flourished in themiddle of the 17th 
century. After the death of Tulasi Disa (1623 A. D.), 
poetry disappeared from India, and during the latter 


with | 





The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the Nalédaya. This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other by every serious student 
been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 
There are many worda in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) 4/rdj, to be ha I. 5), adhirdja = rdjd- 
ham adhikritya (I. "hair : st is 

None of the purdnas are incloded in the list, 
nor are any of the fanéras. The omission of the 
works is usually of the most simple description. 


There are, however, a faw words occurring in 


misa. Such are érl-wikta* (though purusha-stikta 
is given), and bija, in the sense of * mystic. 
formula,* a word of frequent occurrence in the 
tantras. Each mystic formula has a name such 
as mdyd-bija, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as well as I remember, in a work called the 

The arrangement of the dictionary is aa com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness, Compounds 
are arranged in convenient groups under a 


leading word. Hefore consulting the dictionary, 


the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctuation, on which the wholu 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnawshangika, occurs under the group 
headed by duw-kul-ika, and unless the meaning 
of the ‘preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “ -shangita,”” 
as dnu-tul-shangika. The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in u 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
inany way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey's system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alphabetical order after the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used, 


Although references are not given, all that is 


found, viz, the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of its occurrence, Another point of importance 
half of the 17th Contury and the whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 





| the incomparable Bihirt LAl) were men who taught 


people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 
themselves. 

*T omit from consideration the larger Peteraburg 
Dictionary which [ am pot just now able to consult. 

* Given in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

® Not in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 
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is that wherever the accent is known from Vedic 
texts it has been indicated in the i 


The etymological portion of the dictionary is, | 


60 far os it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit we 
All words, — except the small number which defy 
anulysis, have been broken up into their com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. I only regret that Dr. Macdonell did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
ont how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 


Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from | 


vernaculars in a state of much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, bardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zacharias ; and ia one which promises with little 
labour to yield a bounteows fruit. Words like 
angdra already mentioned, the possible conner- 
tion between verbal bases such as ichchho,* ond 
fpea, (both Vedic) parallel forms such as kapdita 


griha (both Vedic), pattraand patta, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dinlecta at the time the Vedic hymna. 


were composed (if not when they were compiled), | 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 


stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the provinee of the etymological 
lexicographer: and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Vedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Vernaculars of 
India from the time of ASSka to the present day. 
One word T miss from Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — akupya, 
The word is not quotable, and honce it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such as he 
is, would have said about it. The word has two 
meanings * not (a) base metal (kupya)," and ‘ base 
metal” Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
ig to say ignotum per ignotiue. Pandita give the 
a its negative foree, and esy the word means 
‘that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base,’ i¢, ‘metal which is very 





base.” I believe that a reference to the despised | 


vernaculars and Prikpite will clear up the diffi- 
culty. In the former this a prefix is by no means 
* Tam, of course; aware of the exw theory d 


these chchha bases, But whether ichchha is an original 
fpea, to wish to obtain, to desire, is also icheAha, cannot 


be overlooked by the student of Sanskrit etymology. 
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uncommon," and can always be referred through 
Prikrit either to a Sanskrit d,orto a Sanskrit 
ati (a-i,4,a). Henee I believe that this second 
meaning of akupya ia to be referred to a Prikrit 
form of iikupya or atikupya, 


An order to test the vocabulary of this dic- 


tionary, I have gone through the first aixty pages 


of the Kidemburf, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars, 


| that of Sir Monier Williams. In these sixty 


pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 


with a few unimportont exceptions, are duly 


registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and canse no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the Kidambart, ar: whklishtatsi (allishta 
is given), dahddhia (dshddha, a paldéo-staff, ia 
given), ufsdda (wtsddana. is given), radifa (rasita 
is given) ipa (ripd mrigth seabhdvaventah 
latdicha, comm.), dakuni-jidwa (dakuna-jidaa, ig 
given). This will show the thoronghness with 


and kairdia, kshurikd and chherikd, gtha and | which the work has been done, and of how far it 


supersedes previous similar books. Of the ahove: 


| omitted words, only one (uwiadda) is found in the 


smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary 
Ihave already drawn attention to the compact 


fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints,—an aceuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Calcutta compositors sigh with envy. 

Tn conclusion, I must congratulate Prof, Mac- 
donell on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
eally arranged Sanakrit dictionary, of convenient 
mze and moderate cost. Measured by ita aim it 
is a complete and brilliant success, and if here 
and there I have appeared to be a chAidrdnpcehin, 
T have referred not to the execution of what has 
been done, but have only expressed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. But 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still more gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
have been moderate. Things are better as they 
are, and we may hope for, at some future time, 


a lexicon embracing the whole Sanskrit language, 


and dealing with it in all its aspecta from hia 
G. A. Gereesow. 
1 Ro also they talk 2 6 Noid ees bene: 
“very excellent’: ‘that with reference to which all 
other things aro not excellent," 
* og. Hind! echopala = chepala. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAJ 
BY J. F. FLEET, L¢.8., Pa.D., CLE. 

HE topographical information contained in the Brihat-Samhita of VarAhamihir 

if to be found chiefly in chapter xiv., entitled Avrma-vidhdga or “the Division of the 
Globe;” the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, isto provide an arrangement from which it may bedetermined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nakshatras or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nabshatras, commoncing with Krittikih (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Mudhyndésa or middle country, as the central part of Bhiratavarsha or the 
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inhabitable world, and then running round the compass from east to north-east, And an 
application of the distribution,— though nota very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,— is given in verses 32, 33, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the groups of nakshatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the 
first nakehatra is Agnéya or Krittikih, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon tic 
kings of the Piiichilas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalifiga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-Sanviras 
(again the sonth-west division), of the Harahauras or Hirahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kaunindss (north-east division). 

The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., a3 it rms in Dr. Kern's edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varihamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the Madhysdésa or middle country, I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat-Samhitit. And there seem to be differences in respect of its limits, Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson' has spoken of it as being “the country along the Narmada ;" and Albérini2 from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being “ the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryivarts.” Sir Monier Monier-Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent ; defining it as ‘the country lying between the Himalayas 
on the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinaéana on the west,” i.¢. apparently 
the place where the river Sarasvati was supposed to lose itself in the sand, “ Prayiiga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of Allahabid, Agri, Dehli, Oude, &c.” And this 
stems to be more in consonance with Varihamihira’s view: since we find him including in it, on 
the east, Sikéta (Oude), ° and on the west, the Marn country (Mirwid), and the Sirasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvati which rises in Mount Abii, and, rnnning almost due 
south, flows into the Ran of Catch; while, on the other hand, the Yamunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamna, which rises in the Himalayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Vindhya monntains, which ron across the 
peninsula and constitate the northern boundary of the valley of the Narmada, are excluded by 
him from the middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, he fails to represent fully their extent. 

Tn presenting this divisional list, I do not mean to sngzest that it furnishes materials for 
preparing an accurate map of ancient India; or that the cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &e.,— 
by Varihamihira, Mistakes in his details can easily be shewn: for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinagara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west ; whereas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Junigadh) and the Girnir montitain, 


1 Fishnu-Purina, Translation, Vol. TV. p. 66, note 2. 

2 44rdnf's India, Translation, Vol. 1 p. 173; aleo see p. 199. 

1 So also the Mateya-Purdza places AyidbA (Oude) in tho Madhyadiin; seo Vishuu-Puring, Translation, 
Vol. TV, p. 168, note LL. 
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and is considerably to the south of Cutch. M 
the lists of other books have been treated in ¢] 
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¥ object is to make a start, in order that, when 
we same way and all have been compared, we 


may then be in a position to pnt all the materials together, and arrive at some consolidated and 


satisfactory results, 


In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that run 
through the whole book, and in particular verses. 1 to 39 of chapter xvi, which define 
“the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet,” adda variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names 1 have inclided, 
with thoso taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list.", and here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; bat without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or about the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, ina topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap. xviii. 
verse 6) “shonld the Moon leave Saturn at hor right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Baiblikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pablavas and Yavanas, be jayfal." 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparative importance or notability of the 
different tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them, To 
apply them in any other way, e.g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the-same locality, would only be condacive to 
error. Thus, sach a rule might be applied in respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv, verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former couples the Arjuniyanas and the Yaudhéyas, who belong to the northern 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kura-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
northern division, with the Prigiias or kj ngsof the eastern country, And the latter couples the 
Arjaniyanns, Yaudhiyas, Traigartas, Puuravas, and Viitadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Piratas of the west, and the Siirasvatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country, But littl, therefore, if naything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are conuected with each 


other in the astrological passages. 


DIVISIONAL LIST, 


The Madhyadéta or middle country in- 


eindes (xiv. 2 3, 4) Gajapura (see nndor Gaji- | 


hvaya), Kalakdte, Kapishthala, [Mfathuri],# 
and Sakéta ;— 

the Mara-and [Udambara] countries ;— 

the Diarmiranya forest ;— 

[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuni) ;— 

aul the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimedus, Agvatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 


Gauragrivas, Glishas, Galas, Kaikas, Kuku- | 


ras, Korns, Madhvamikas, Alimlavyas, Mithn- 


rukns, Matsyas, Nipas, Padcliilas, Pindus, | 
Bulvas or Silvas, Sathkhyitas, Sirasvatas, 





Durastnag, Uddthikas, Ujjiha Das, Upajyotishas, 
Vatsas, and Yimunas. 

The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,) 
[Chandrapura], Kasi, Mékala, the milky sea 
(heliré&la), the (eastern) ocean (samufra), 


| [Tamalipti], and Vardhamana i 


the [Kééala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra], 
Samatata, and Udra countries i— 

the mountains Ajjana, Milyayat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and Vrishabhadhvaja — 

the river Lanhitya ;-— 

and the following tribes or peoples; tho 
Ambashthag, Bhadras, Chandrapuras, Dantura- 





* As far os the end of chapter lexrv., of conraa I have utilised De. Kern's translation. It ia to be found in the 
Jour. K. Ala. Soe, N.S, Vol. LY. pp. 40-479 (chap. i. to vii.}; Vol. ¥, pp. 65-00 (chap. viii. to xv.), and pp- 211-258 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.); Vol. VI. pp. 35-91 (chap. xxxvi. to Hi.), ancl pp. 279-333 (chap. lili. to Ixiv.; hap. Li., on boils 
mul choir consequensss, La loft Untranslated, as baing of no interest whatever); and Vol. VII. pp. 81-134 (chap. Ixy, 
to xxsy.). I have glanced thronch the rouaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them : here, the 
Dewaud sari charsctirs, with tir abaones of oapitala, may possibly have canaed me to pasa over a point or two 
whieh othorwise I might have noted: but I thigk that T hava not ounittod anything of importance. 


a4 , 
Mathura, from the mention of the Mi 


rer in square brackets are supplied from the - 


tribal oppellations; thas, in the present instance, 
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kas, Gandakas, Karvatas, Kangalakas, Khasas, 
Paundras, Prigjyétishas, Suhmas,Tamaliptikas, 
and Utkalas; also the cannibals ( purnshdda), 
the horse-faced people (aéraradana), the one- 
footed people (¢kepada), the people with ears 
shaped like a sickle (s#rputarna), and the tiger- 


faced people (cydghramukha). 


The south-east division includes (xiv. 8, | 
9, 10) Hémakfindys, the islands of bark, of 


bulls, andof cocoannts, Kantakasthala, Kish- 

the Andhra, Aiiga, [Chali], Kaliaga, Kééala, 
Upavaiga, Vaiga, and Vidarbha countries ;— 

the Vindhya mountains -— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Chédikas, Dadirnas, Jatharas, Maulikas (or 
Saulikas), Nishidas, Purikas, Sabaras (specified 
as the leaf-clad Sabaras and the naked ‘Sabaras), 
Saulikas (or Maalikas), Smaérodharas, and 
Vatsas ; also the grest-necked people (mahigri- 
va), the high-throated people (urdhvakansha), 


The southern division includes (xiv. 11-16) 
Akara, Atri’s hermitage, [Avanti], Baladéva- 
pattana, the beryl-mines (vaidirya), Bharn- 
kachchha, Chitrakdta, (the places for obtaining) 
covch-sheils (Jankha), Dagapura, Dharmapat- 
tana, the elephants’ glen (kwijaradari), Gana- 
rijya, Girinagara, the hermitages (tépasiérama), 
the islands (drip), Kaiich!, [Karmantya], Kol- 
lagiri, Krautchadvipa, Laika, Maruchipattana, 
Nisikya, the southern ocean (yduryédadhi), (the 
places for obtaining) pearls (mukid), Simhala, 
Talikata, Vanavisi, and Vellira:— 

the [Chéra], Chéla, Kachchha, Karpata, 
[Kérala}, Koikana, and Taikaga countries ;— 

the Dandakivana and Tombavana forests, 
and the great forest (maeAdfart) ;— 

the mountains Dardura, Kusuma, Mabén- 
dra, Malays, Malindya, Rishyamika, and 
Stirpa j— 


3 al | 
the rivers Kivéri, Krishna, Tamraparnin, — 


and Véna ;— 
and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Abhiras, Aryakas, A vantakas, Bhadras, Chér- 


tas, Karmanéyakas, Kiruas, Phanikdras, Pisi- 
kas, Rishabhas, Rishikas, Sauris, and Sibikas ; 
alao, the mariners (vérichara), the people with 


of whales (timiuyildsana.) 





| Barbaras, Chaichikas, Kalakas, 


The south-west division includes (xvi. 
17, 18, 19) the great ocean (maAdrnava), and 
Vadavramukha ;— 

the Anarta, Dravida, [Kimbéja], Paradara, 
and Surishtra countries ;— 

the mountains Hémagiri, Phénagiri, and 
[Révataka] ;— 

the river (or country) Sindhu -— 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abbiras, Ambashthas, Aravas, Badaras, 
Kapilaa, 
Karnapriyéyas, Khandas, Kiritas, Mikaras, 
Pahlavas, Raivatakas, Sindhu-Sauviras, 
Siidraa, and Yavanas ; also the eaters of (raw) 
flesh (kravydsin), and the people with the 
faces of women (nérimulha). 


The western division includes (xiv. 20) 
21) the region of gold (kanaka), and Tira 
kehiti;— 

the Pafichanada and Ramatha countries ;— 

the collection of forests (ranaugha) ;— 

the mountains Astagiri, Kshurirpana, 

and the following tribes or peoples; tho 
Piiratas, Sakas, ‘Sintikas, Vaiéyas, and 
Vokkanas, 

The north-west division incindes (xiv. 
22, 23) the. kingdom of the amazons (stri- 
riijya) ;— 

the Aémaka, Kuliita, and Lahada or Ladaba 
countries ;— 

the forest of the man-lions (nrisishe- 
wana) ;— 

the rivers Garnhi or Guruhi, Phalguloki, 
and Vénumatj :— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Charmaraigas, Halas or Lahas, Madras, Man- 
@avyas, Marnkuchchas, Sillikas (or Miilikas), 
Tiles, and Tukhiras; also the dwellers in the 
sky (khastha), the one-eyed people (ékavilé- 
chana), the long-faced people (dirghdsya), the 
long-haired people (dirghakééa), and the people 
with long-necks (4'rghagriva). 

The northern diivsion includes (xiv. 24-28) 
Bhigaprastha, the city of spirits (6hifapura), 
[Pushkalivati], [Takshdsila], Wasiti, and 
Yaésivati ;— 

the Adaria, Antardvipin, Gindhira, [Mila- 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 


(Himilayn) Kailisa, Kranicha, Méru, and | 


Vasumat ;— 

the river [Yamuni] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityus, Ambaras, Arjaniyanas, 
Dandapiigalakas, Disaméyas, Dastrakns, Gav- 
yas, Hematilas, Hiinas, Kachchiras, Kaikayas, 
Kailivatas, Kanthadhanas, Kohalas, Kshiatri- 
yas (under the name of rajanya), Kehéma. 


dhiirtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Milavas, | 


Migahalas, Mindavyas, Paoravas, Pushkalj- 
vatas, Siradhanas, Sitakas (or Sitakas), Sya- 
mikas, Taksbasilas, Udichyas, Uttara-Kurns, 
Vatadhanas, Yamunas, and Yandhéyas; also 
the flat-nosed people (cAipitanésika) the thick- 
haired people (kiindiara), the roamers in the 
aky (Khachara), the dog-faced people (srami- 
kha), and the horse-faced people (turagd- 
mand). | 






Abhira, or Abhira, the name of negbrret 


place in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv, 18; miscel- 


lancous astrological references, v. 38, 42; | 


ix, 19; xvi, 31, One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king (Archeol. 


Surv. West. Ind. Vol. TV. p.104). And the 


Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
_ gated by Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p- 14). 
Abhisira, a people in the north-east division, 


xiv. 29+ mise. ref., xxxii. 19. Tho Abhisdra | 


country is supposed to bo the modern Hazirn, 


in the Panjib (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 


by Alezander the Great, p. 69, note 3), 
Adaria, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25, 


Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the | 


northern division, xiv. 25, In his text, 


Kern reads Bhiyaprasth-Arjundyan-Agui- | 


dhréh ; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Ayrivyé, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, Aguity#h. In his trans. 


lation he gives “ Agnidhrag (or Agnityas).” | 


Albérini has given the Brihat-Sujhité divi- 


sional list (India, Translation, Vol. I. Pp. | 


30-303) ; and hero he gives “ Agnityn,” 
Akara, a place in tho southern division, xiv. 12. 


Kern, who translates the word by “the | 





The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
30, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashtardjya), the gold-region (stvarnabha), 


| and the marshes or swamps (jaltla) — 


the [Kasmira] and Kuliita countries ;-— 

the forest of Vasus or spirits (rasucay a), the 
forest-kingdom (vonardjya), and the forest- 
territory (eanaréshtra) ;— 

the mountains Méroka and Muiija ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisiras, Anuviivas, Bhallas, Chinas, Dima: 


| Kiimiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiritas, 


Kachikas, Kugathss, Paoravas, Sairindhas, 
and Toiiganas; also the nomads (sadueptla), 
the wearers of bark (chiranivasaua), the 
dwellers in the sky (dirishtha), the demons 


| with matted hair or elf-locks (jafdsura), the 


one-footed people (¢hacharanw), and the three 

eyed people (trinéctra). 

mines,” considers that it denotes the modern 

Khindésh. Tho name apparently occurs in 

one of the Nasik inscriptions (drelwol. Surv, 

Weat. Int. Vol, TV. p. 109), and in the Juna- 

gadh inscription of Rudradaman (Jd, taf, 

Vol. VIL, p. 262 ; the text has Akar-A can ty-). 

Alaka, apparently a city; the lord of Alaka 
(Alake-nétha), mise. ref., xi. 68. Kern ip 
his translation gives tho feminine form, 
Aloka; which, however, does not suit the 
metre. The published text is Ikshedku- 
Hiulakavithen, “the Ukahvikus and the lord 
of Ralaka ;” with the various readings of 
kulwla and rulaka, for ralaka. But, in a 
uote to his translation, Kern prefers Ikshvd- 
kureAlakandthd: which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark Alakd-nagari tan-nathé réjé, The 
only other Alaka that is known, is the city 
of Kubéra. The name of Ralaka is not 
otherwise known at all, 

amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
strirtjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22; misc, ref. xvi.6. AlbérOnt says, “Stri- 
rijya, te. women among whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year,” 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, 

Ambashtha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7; also in the south-west, xiv. 17; misc. 
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ref., xi. 19; xvi, 22, Ina note to his trans- 


lation, Kern remarks that the Ambashthas : 
of the eastern division are the Ambasta of | 


Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 sey.; and that they are 


not to be confounded with their namesakes 


Anarta, a country in the sonth-wost division, 
xiv. 17; mise, ref,, v. 80; xiv. 83: xvi, 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Junagadh 


inseription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. | 


VIL pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8: 
mise. ref., xvi. 11; xvii. 25: — the lord of 
Andhra, or of the Andhras (Andhra-patt), 


misc. ref., xi. 59. The Andhras are carried | 
back to the third centary B. C. by one of the 


edicts of Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references are to be found in Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 230, and Archaol. Surv, West, Ind. 
Vol. FV, p, 127. 

Anga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; mise, ref., v. 72; ix. 10; x. 14; 
zi. 06; xxxii.15. See under ‘ Jathara.’ 

Afijana, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardvipin, a region in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, 


Antargiri, a mountain region; misc, ref., v. 42. 


In a note to hia translation Kern remarks — 


“Tam not able to my which part of the | 


Himilayan hill country was called Antar- 
girl; it may be Komaon, or a still more 
eastern district. Cf. ch. xvi. 2, and Mahi- 


bhir. IL. ch. xxvii. 3." In xvi. 2, the origi- | 


nal has bahir-antah-sailajah, “the people 


beyond and within the mountains ;" note, | 


“i, ¢. o part of the Himalaya,” 

Antarvédi, a region; mise. ref., v.65, Kern 
translates by “the Doab.” The name may 
apply to any Doab: but it usnally denotes 
the country lying between the Gafgi and 


the Yamoni, which is mentioned as (Fangé- | 


Yamun-déntardla, in Ixix. 26, mise. ref.; and 
it is nsed in that sense in the Indér grant 
of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 69). 


Aparintaka (v.17, Aparantika), “the people 
of the western marches,” a people in the 
western division, xiv. 20; muse, ref., v. 70, 
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See also ‘Aparintya." Mention ia made of 
the Aparania people or country in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Sure. West. Ind, 
VoL IV. p, 109), and in the Junagadh 
inseription of Radradiman (Ind. Ant, Vol, 
VIL. p. 262). Andone of the Agika edicta 
classes the Yavanas, Kambojas, and Gandbi- 
ras as dpardnta (id, Vol. XX. pp, 240, 241), 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has ssid that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sépara, 
inthe Thina District (see under ‘Saurpiraka’), 
was the chief place in the Aparinta country 
Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and note 3). 

Aparintya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparintaka, g. v.; mise. ref, v. 40, ix. 15, 
Arava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17: | 
Arbuda (the modern Mount Abi), misc. ref, 

 ¥. 68; xvi. 31 ; xexii. 19, 

ery & people in the middle country, 
xiv, 2, 

Arjuniyana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc, ref., iv. 25; xi, 59; xvi, 29; 
xvii.19. The Arjunfyanns are named among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). An early coin 
of the Arjuniyanas is figured in Prinaep's 

, Essays, Vol. Il. p. 223, Plate xliv. No, 29. 

Arya, a people ; mise. ref., v. 42, where Kern 
takes the word as meaning “the inhabitants 
of Aryivarta,” ¥. v. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15, 

Aryavarta, the inhabitants of Aryavirta (the 
text uses the nom. plur.), which is a cng. 
tomary name for Northern India; misc, ref., 
v. 67. See also ‘nttardpatha.’ The word 
Aryivarta means ‘the abode of the Aryns, 
or excellent or noble people” It is need to 
denote Northern India in the Allahibid 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Tnecrip- 
tions, p. 18). In the Mdnavadharmaiéstra, 
ii. 22 (Burnell’s Translation, p. Is) Aryivarta 
is defined as the land between the Himilaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
more precise division between Northern and 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
éékhara, who, in the ‘Balardmdyana, Act 
6 (sce V. Sh. Apte's Réjastkhara: his Life 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the river 
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Narmada (the ‘ Nerbudda’), which risea in, 
and rons along close to the sonth of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aryivarta and the dakshindpatha. 

Asikn, a people; misc. ref, xi. 56. Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archaol. Surv. 
Weat. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 109). 


Aémaks, a country, and the people of it, in 


the north-west division, xiv. 72; misc. ref., 


vy. 89, 78, 74; iz. 18, 27; xvi. 11; peariei 


15;—the lord of Asmaka (dimaka-pa, 
-nitha, -naréudra) mise. ref., xi. 54, 55; xvii, 
15, Below his translation of xiv. 22, Eern 
adds the note— “the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.” Mention is made of the Admaka 
people or country in one of the Ajanté inscrip- 
tions (drehewol. Surv. West, Ind. IV. p. 131). 
astagiri, ‘the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20, 
Ajvattha, a people m the middle country, 


Riv. a 





amamucha, ‘ horse-faced people;’ misc. ref., 
xvi. 35, See also ‘asraradana’ and ‘twragd-— 


nana.’ 

ascaradana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6; identified by Kern with the 
Hippoprosdpoi of the Periplus Maria Ery- 
threat. See algo‘ aivamudha’ and ‘ turagd- 
nana.’ 

Atri (the hermita. 
sion, xiv. 14, 

Audra or Odra, a country (the modern Orissa), 
and the people of it; misc, ref,, v. 74. See 
also * Udra.’ 

Anudumbara, the people of the Udumbars 
country, in the middle country, xiv. 4 
See also ‘ Udombara." 

Aujjayanikn, the people of Ujjayanl, g. o.; 
misc, ref., xi. 56, 

Aubinara, ‘a king of the Uéinaras,’ g. v.; misc. 
ref,, xi. So. 

Avagiga, or Avagina a people or country; 
misc. ref., 11.61; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘ Afchans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other varions readings there 
are Chél-Abakéna, Chél-Asivwaring ana, and 
Chila-Vauga-Kawhkena ; and in xvi. 38, 
Chél-Avagdna, and Chél-Abakéna. 

Avanta, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
i apy a q-0.; misc. ref, xiv, 33. See 


also ' Avantaka’ and ‘ Avantika.’ 


ge of}, in the southern divi- 





Leech: tho inhabitants of Avacill pages 


g- v., & people in the southern division, xiv, 
12; misc. ref.,v. 73. See also ‘ Avanta’ and 
‘ Avantika.’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayanl, g. +., 
or Ujjayinf), mise. ref., v. 40; ix. 17; also 
18, 21. See also ‘ Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka, 
aud Avaclike, (The name Avensl/ooeasitn 
inscriptions at Nisik and Ajanté (Archaeol, 
Surr, West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman, 
Ind, Ant. Vol. VIL p. 262; the text has 
Akar-Avanty-). 

Avantl, a city, the same as Avanti, g. v. } Mic, 


Ayddhyske, the inhabitants of Ayddhya, which 
ia the modern Ajédhya, Audh, Awndh, or 
"Oode? misc, ref., iv, 24. See also * Sikéta.’ 
The name Ayddhyi occurs in the spurious 
pn nai (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p- 253 


aN Sees in the south-west division, 

iy 

Bahlika, a country, and the inhabitanta of it; 
misc. ref., v.37; xvii. 6. Seo also * Biblika, 
Vihlika, and Vahlika.’ 

Bahlika, the same as Bablika, q. Ps - misc, ref., 
x. 7; xvi. 1; xvi. 13, 25; xxzit. 15, In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by “Balkh.” 


| Bahogiri, rendered by Kern by “ hill-districts,” 


bat perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country; misc. ref., xvi. 26, 

Baladévapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiv. 16. Below his translation Kern 
gives the note— ‘‘ the Halaipaina of Ptolemy, 
Lassen, ia proved to be a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; miso. ref., v. 42, 

bark, the island of (charmadvipa), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9:— wearers of 

hark (chiya-nivasana), a people in the north- 

east division, xiv. 31, 

beryl-mines (vatdirya), in the southern division, 
xiv. HM. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle arin 4 xiv. 2; 
and in the eastern division, xiv, 7; and in 
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the southern division, xiv.16. In a note to 

his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 

name by “the Blessed,” and suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably tho same with the 

Bhadriivas, . w. 

Bhadrisva, a people, to be placed in the middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras; the 
king of the Bhadridvas (Bhadrdsva-npipa), 
mise. ref., iz. 11, Ina note to his transla- 


tion, Kern remarks— “ The Bhadrigvas area | 


mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 


East, or, according to the phrase of tho 


astronomical Siddhintas, at 90° E. from 
Laika, in the region where Yavakoti, “Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading Yamakiyi 
is erroneous; for Yama's kingdom is in the 
South, not in the Ensst;: and, besides, the 
compound Yamakiti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the Bhadrisvas living near 
the Udayagiri may be traced, I think, to 
Rigvida, i. 115, 2, sey.” 


Bhalla, (e, 1. Bhilla), a people in the north-east | 


division, xiv. 30. 

Bharata, a people; mise. ref. xvi, 21, 

Bharatavarsha, xiv. 1. The word occurs in 
other works as Bharatavarsha. In the 
latter form, it means ‘the country of Bharata ;' 
and in the other, ‘the country of the Bhiratas 
or descendants of Bharata." And it is a 
name for the whole of India, the first king 
of which is held to have been Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta. 

Bharukachebha, the modern Bharuch or Bha- 
réch, ¢, ¢. ‘Broach,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11; mise, ref., xvi. 6; lxix, 11; 
— the rulers of Bharokachehha (Dharw. 
kachekha-pdh), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha occurs in inscriptions at Jonnar and 
Nasik (drcheol, Serv. West. Ind, Vol. IV. 
pp: 96, 100); and perhaps in the Jonigadh 
inscription of Rudradiiman (Ind. Ant, Vol. 
VII. p. 262, where, however, “Maru and 


Kachchha” is preferred by the editors). | 


Sometimes the Sanskrit or Sanskritised form 
Bhrigukachchha is met with (e. 9. Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XII. p. 189; Vol. XIX, p. 175). By the 
Greeks it was called Barygaza, 
Bhisipura (?), = town (?); mise. ref, xvi. 11. 
The poblished text has Bhdsdpura, with the 


various readings of Bhisepura, Bhasdpdra, | 


tion, however, Kern gives “the Bhésiiparas," 
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with the note“ or Bhdsdpura or Dhdsivaras. 
“May be, Bhdsdparas (= Bhésifcaras) means 
“those who live on this side of Mount 
“ Bhisa.” Utpala gives no explanation, 
Bhimarathi, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 9, The 
published text has Bhimarathdyah, which 
Kern rendered by “(the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara- 
tha." A various reading is Bhimarat hydy dh, 
which gives the name of Bhimarathyi. A 
grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Vish- 
novardhana I, gives the name as Bhimarathi 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp, 304, $10). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the Sahyidri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Raichir, 
Bhriigi(?), a people (?); misc. rof., iv. 22. 
There are the various readings of Bariyi, 
Jraigt, and Vawiga; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful,” 


| Bhigaprasths, a (?) people, in the northern 


division, xiv, 25, 
Bhogavardhana, a (?) city or country; misc. 
ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12, 
bhitapura, ‘the city of spirits,’ in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 
Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30, 
balls, the island of (vrishadvipa), in the sonth- 
east division, xiv. 9, 





cannibals ( purushdda, pirushéda), in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6; mise. rof., iv, 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “the cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must denote cither the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Nicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
or both.” See also ‘kravydsin,’ 

castes. The work does not mention the 
Brahmans with any topographical reference - 
but it locates the Kshatriynas (mentioned by 
the term rdfanya) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; the Vaisyas in the western division, 
xiv. 21; and the Sidras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 15. 

Chaidya, the people of Chédi, g. v.; misc. 
ref., xi.59. See also ‘Chédika.’ 

Champa, a (?) town or country; misc. ref., 
rvi. 3. 

Chafichika (v. 1, Champika), a people in the 
south-west division, xiy. 18. 
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Chandrabhiga river, supposed to be the | 


Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Paiijib; 
misc. tef., xvi. 27, 
Chindrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 


Chandrapura, in the eastern division, xiv. 5, | 
A town named Chandripara is mentioned | 


in the Indér grant of Skandagupta (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 71). 

charmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Charmaraiga, people in the north-west 
division, xiv, 28. 

Charadévi, a (?) town or country, mise. ref., 


ix. IB; the word cecurs in the plural, aa if. 


denoting the inhabitants, 

Chédi, a country, mise, ref, xvi, 3; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of Chédi (Ciédi-pa), xliii. 8, See 
also ‘Chaidya and Chédika.”- The Kala- 
churis of Central India were kings of 
Chédi. 

Chédika (v. 1. Chaidika), the people of Chédi, 
q- v., in the south-east division, xiv, 68. See 
alao * Chaidya,” 

Chérya, a people, evidently of the Chéra 


country, in the sonthern division, xiv, | 


15. , 
China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78,80; x. 7,11; zi. 


61; xvi. 1, 38. Kern translates the word 


by “Chinese ;” «. g. v. 77, 78, 80. 
chipitenisika, ‘flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 


chiranivasana, ‘wearers of bark,’ a people in 


the north-east division, ‘xiy, 3). 


misc. ref,, xvi- 17, It is the modern Chitra- 
kot or Chatarkét hill or district, near 


Kampta in Bundélkhand. The name occurs | 


in the Sirlr inscription of A. D. 866 (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. XIL p. 218), 

Ch6ls, a country, and the people of it, in the 
acuthern division, xiy. 13 3 mise, ref., y, 40; 
i. 61; xvi. 10, 88. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Chola, Chola, and Chida; and it ig taken 
back to the third century B,C. by one of 


the edicts of Agdka (Jnd, Ant. Vol. XX. | 


pp. 239, 240, 249), 
cocoa-nuta, the island of (n4likéra-deipa), in 
the south-east division, xiv, 9, 


conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are | 


placed in the southern division, xiy, 14, 





dakahinipatha, ‘the region of the south,’ 4. ¢. 
Southern India, below the Narmadi, misc, 
ref,, ix. 40; xlvii.8. See under ‘Aryavarta.’ 
The term dakshinépathe oceurs in the 
Juniigagh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262); in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In- 
scriptions, p. 13); and apparently in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (drchaol. Surv. West. 
Ind, Vol. IV. p. 110), 

Dimara (v, 1. Diimara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv, 30, 

Dandaka, a country or people, mise, ref., xvi. 
1] ;—the king of Dandaka (Dandak-dddtpati), 
misc. ref., xi. 66. 

Dandakivana, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
name of the Dandakiranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivera Nar- 
mada and Gédavart. 

Dandapiigalaka, a people in the northern di- 
vision, xiv. 27. 

Danturaka, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6. Albériinf says “ Dantura, i. e. peaple 
with long teeth," iy 

Darada,a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., v.42, 79, xiii. 9. Albérint 
omits them; or, rather, he gives Abhisaradp, 
instead of Abhisira and Darada, | 

Dardora, a mountain in the southern division, 


ziy. 11, 


| Diirva, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30 


| Diisaméya, a people in the northern division, 
Chitrakiita, in the sonthern division, xiv. 18; | 


xiv, 28, 

Daésapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12. It is the modern Mandasér, or mora 
properly Dasdir, in Malwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at Nasik (drcheol, Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandasér itself (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84, 86). 

Dasirna, a variant of Diéarna, g. v.; mise. 
ref., v. 40; x. 15; xxxii. 11, In a note to his 
translation, Kern remarks that the Dadirnas 
are the Dosarene or Desarene of the Periplus 
Marts Erythrax, 

Didirpa, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; miso. ref., xvi. 26. See also 
* Disirna," 


-Dastraka, a variant of Distrake, g. v.; wise, 


ref., vy. 67, 





Juny, 1893.) 
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Disétraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. See also ‘ Daséraka,' 

dead, the kingdom of the (nashta-rdjya), in the 
north-east, xiv. 20. Seeunder ‘Mérnka.’ 

demons with elf-locks (jo! eure), in the north. 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Déviki, a river; mise. ref,, xi. 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24. Thetext distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Albérini 
says Dhanushman (!),%.¢. the people with 
bows,” 

Dharmapattana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
“Yama's city,” 

Dharmiranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiiga, Kéjala, Mataiga (?), Pondra, 


and Saurishtra, at Surpira (see onder | 
‘Aparinta’ and ‘Saarpiraka’), and on the 
banks of the Véni, lxxx. 6, 7. 

dirghagriea, ‘people with long necks,’ in the 
north-west division, xiv, 23. 

dirghakésa, ‘long-haired people,’ in the north- 


weat division, xiv. 23. 





lers in the sky, people, in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

dog-faced people (sva-mukha), in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 


Domba, the Gipsies; miso, ref, Ixxxvii. 33. | 


Also, in liti. 84 the text has svapach-ddaoyah, 
‘those who cook (and eat) dogs, and others 


like them;’ and the commentary says éjva- | 


pacha Domidh, * the cookers of dogs are the 
Dombas," The name is doubtless: identical 
with the Domma that occurs elsewhere; ¢. g. 
in the Anamkond] inscription of Rudraddva 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 17). And the 
Dommas or. Dims were the Gipsies (id, 
Vol. XV. p. 15). 

Dravida, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-west division, xiv. 19; miso. ref., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. I]; xxxii. 15; — the rulers of 


Dravida, or of the Dravidas (Dravid-ddhipdh) 


misc. ref., iv, 23 ; — the eastern half of the 
Dravida countries (Dravidéndim prig-ardha), 
misc, ref, xvi. 2, In his translation of xvi. 
1] and xxxii, 15, Kern gives“ Dravidas (or 


Dramidas)." In xiv, 19, Albérint gives 
“Dramida.” See also ‘ Dravida.’ 

Dravide, ‘of or belonging to Dravida," g. v.; 
mise, ref,, Ivili, 4, where Kern renders 
Dravidam by “‘(a measare) for Dravidas 
(barbarians),"’ 


ears ; people with ears like a winnowing fan 
(sirpa-Larna), in the eastern division, xiv. 5, 


elephants, the glen of (kuijara-daré), in the 


southern division, xiv, 16. 


ékacharana, * one-footed people,’ in the north- 


east division, xiv. 31]. See also ‘ fkapada.’ 


thapada, ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 


division, xiv. 7. See alao “#kacharana.’ 


| ékaviléchana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 


West division, xiv, 23. 

elephants: the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants (kwijara-dari), in the southern 
division, xiv. 16, 

eyes; one-eyed people (éka-viléchana) in the 
north-west division, xiy, 23 -— three-eved 
people (fri-ndtra), in the north-east division, 
xiv, 31. 


faces ;‘ dog-faced people’ (sva-mukha), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ;— ‘horse-faced 
people ' (asva-vadana) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (turag dana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25; mise, ref. (aiva-mukha), 
xvi. 35;— ‘long-faced people’ (dirgh-dsya), 
m the north-west division, xiv. 33 -— 
‘tiger-faced people’ (vydghra-mukAa), in the 
eastern division, xtry, 5, 

feet; ‘one-footed people" (éhke-pada). in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7; and (the-charana), 
in the north-east division, xiv. 31. 


| “flesh, eaters of raw’ (krary-déin), in the south- 


west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ canni- 
bals.’ The word is, however, rather doubt- 
fol; the readings are kravyddduabhira, 
and kravyakhydbhire, for which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecttre, kravyaiy-abhira, 


forests; the Dharmiranya, in the middle 


country, xiv. 3 ;— the great-forest (mah- 
dtavi), in the southern division, xiv, 13 — 
the Dandakavana, in the southern ‘division, 
xiv- 16;— the collection of forests (van. 
augha; v. 1. van-auka, ‘the inhabitants of 
forests’), im the western division, xiy. 
20;— the forest of the man-lions (nrimsiha- 
vona), in the north-west division, ‘xiy. 
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the north-enst division, xiv,29;:— the forest- 
kingdom (vana-réjya), in the north-east divi- 


sion, xiv. 30 ;— the forest of Vasus or | 


spirits (vasu-vaud), in the north-east division, 


xiv. 31. The “ kings of all the forest | 


countries (serv-dlavika-rdja)" were com. 


pelled by Samodragupta to do service to 


him (Gupta Inseripiions, p. 13). The same | 


record mentions also a kingdom named 
Mahikintira, which seems to be a preny 


forest kingdom (ibid), And the hereditary 


territory of the Mehdréja Samkshébha 
included “the eighteen forest kingdoms" 
(ash{edas-dlavi-rajya ; id. p, 116), 


Gajihvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ i.e. Gajapura or 
Hastinipura, the modern Dehli, in the 
middle country, xiv. 4. 

Gambhirika, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 16, 

Ganarijya, « kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 





Gindhira, a country (the modern Kandahiir), | 


and the people of it, in the northern diyi- 
gion, xiv. 28; mise ref., iv. 23; v.77, 78: ix. 
21; x.7; xvi. 26; xvii. 18; lxix., 26, The 


name is carried back to the third centary 


B.C. by one of the edicts of Aédka (Ind. 
Ant. Vol, XX, pp. 239, 240, 247). 
Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31 ; mise. ref., 
xiil, 8 ; Ixxxvii. 33. 
Ganga, the river Ganges, described as con. 


stituting, with the Jamni, the necklace of | 
the earth, xliii, 32 -— reference to the region | 


between the Gaigi and the Yamuni, lxix, 
26 ;— mise, ref., xvi, 16, 

Garuha, see Gurnhi, 

Gaudnka, a people in the eastern division, xiv, 
7, This is the reading in the text; but in 
his trauslation Kern gives “ Gaaoras,’" and 
adda thenote— “4, «, ‘the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Svétadvipa, which, according to 
Authéseritedgara, 54, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-islagnd” (see ‘islands’ ), Albérini 
gives ‘* Gauraka,” 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiv, 3, 

Gavya, « peoplein the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Ghosha, = people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; and in the north-east division, xiv, 30. 





=2;— the forest-territory (vena-réshira), in | 


——sGOo_<_oXks « 





In xiv. 2, Kern translates “ Ghésha ‘and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghoshas (stations of herdsmen),"’ 
Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 1. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnfr, in Kathiiwid; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Jnnij- 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name 
of the Girniir mountain wns Urjayat (Gupta 

Inscriptions, pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
miso. ref., x. 14. H, H. Wilson (Fishes 
Purina, Translation, Vol, IV.p. 15, note 3), 
said that Girivraja is “in the mountainous 
part of Magadha ;" and further on (id. p. 
180, note 1) he identified it with Rija- 
griha in Bihar, | 

Giddvari, the river of that name in Sonthern 
India ; mise, ref., xvi. 9. 

Gdldigila, a (?) mountain; mise. ref, xvi. 3. 


gold, the region of (kanaka), in the western 


division, xiv, 21, and (suverna-bhi) in the 
north-east division, xiv, 31, 

Gémanta, & monontain ; mise. ref., ¥. 68, xvi. 17, 

Gomati, a river; misc, ref., perhaps an inter- 
polation, xvi. 12. It seems to be the modern 
Gomti or Gumti, which rises in the Shih- 
jabinpur District and flows into the Ganges 
about half-way between Bonares and Ghiagi- 
pur; at any rate, it ia somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate the 
place Gématikottaka, which is mentioned in 
the Dé}-Baranirk inscription of Jivitagupta 
Il. (Gupta Inscriptions, p: 217). But there 
is also a river Gomati in the Kangra District 
in the Paiijib. 

Génarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12; misc. ref., ix. 13: xxxii, 29, 


| Gada, a people in the middle country, xiv, 3. 


Albérini says “Goda  Tindshar” 

Guruha, or Garuhi, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23, ‘There are the various 
readings of Gulahi, Guluhé. and Guriiha, 
Below his translation, Kern remarks — 
“Gurnoha (also Garuha) is, to my apprehen- 
sion, the Garoigas of the Greeks; the river 
district they called Goryaia. Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii, p. 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek name with Gauri. It peed not be 
pointed ont how exactly both forms coincide 
with Garuha and Guroha," 


ia 1893.) 





Fairy mi penile Tne She: wabGacwedivisinn’ xiv, 


20. The Kalachuris of Central India were 


Haihayas (Ind. Ant, Vol. XII. pp. 253, 268). | 


And the Western Chalnkya king Vikra- 
miditya IL. (A. D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaya princesses. 


hair; people with thick matted hair (jatd- | 
dhara), in the southern division, xiv. 13; — | 


long-haired people (dirgha-kéia) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23; —thick-haired people 
(iéia-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26; — demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
( jat-dsura), the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Hala (c. 1. Laha), & people in the north-west 
division, xiv, 22; waiac. ref., xvi. 6: xxxii. 19. 


Hirahaura, ‘a king of the Harahanras or 


Hirahanras ;’ misc. ref., xiv. 34. 
Hémagiri, 4 mountain in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 
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Hémakundya, a place in the sonth-east divi- | 


sion, xiv. 9. There are the various readings | 


of Héima-kifa, -kufyd, -kudya, and -kudyd. 


In his text, Kern gave the name as Héms- | 
kitya; but in his translation he preferred | 


Hémakundya, because Pariéara exhibits the 
same form, Albérini gives “ Hémakiitya.” 
ee a people in the northern division, 





: israma), in the southern 
divison, xiv, 15; ;—the hermitage of Atri _ 
(atri), in the southern division, xiv. 14. 
Himavat, the Himidlaya mountains, in the 
northern division, xiv. 24;—spoehen of 
one of the breasts of the earth, the other 
being the Vindhya mountain, xliii, 35 ;— 
diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 7 ;— and 
pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 5;— mise. ref. xvi. 2 
(4ahir-ontah-éaila-jéh, see ‘Antargiri’) ; xvi. 
17 (Himavat); Ixxii. 1 (Hima-kshmadhara). 
horse-faced people (aéra-vadena) in the eastern 


division, xiv, 6, and (twragj-dnana) in the 


northern division, xiv. 25; mise. ref. 
(aiva-mukha), xvi, 35. 

Hiina, (tv. 1. Hina), a people in the northern | 
division, xiv. 27; misc. ref., xi. 61; xvi, 39. 
In xi. 61, Kern translates CAdl-Avagina- 
sita-Hina by “* Chilas, Afghans, (and) White 
Hiinas ;" bot in xvi. 33 he translates PaA- 
lave-svéta-Hiiva by “ Pahlavas, Svétas, (and) 
Hiinas,” though évéfa here iz exactly syno- 
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Hinas are mentioned in the Bhitar? inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 56), in the Mandasir inscription of Yaso- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the Aphsad inserip- 
tion of Adityaséna (id, p. 206), and in many 
later records; but I do not know of any 
epigraphic passage which specifies “the 
White Hinas,” 


Tkshumati, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 4. 

| Ikshvikn, a (1) people; misc. ref., v. 75; 
17; xi. 58. Madharipntra- Parchidishe s ay 
hero of the Ikshvikus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
peta atiipa (Archeol, Sure. South. Ind, Vol. I. 
pp- 110, 111), 

Irivati, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 27, 

iskands of balls (erisha~icipa), of cocoanuts 
(ndlikéra-deipa), and of bark (charma-ieipa), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;— “the 
islands (deipa)," suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14:— the islands of 
the great ocean (mahdraava-ielpa), misc, 


ref., xvi. 6. 


XV 35, 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair,’ in 
the southern division, xiv. 15, 

| jatdeura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks," .in the north-east division, xiv. 9). 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Aiga, a people in 
the south-east division, xiv, 8, The text is 
Vang-Opavenga-Jathar-dagak; which Kern 
translates by “Vanga, Vaiga minor, (and) 
the Jathara-Angas.” But the same com- 
bination, Jalhara-Adnga, does not occur any- 
where else. Albéran! separates the names, 
and says “Jathara, Afga.” 


Jriiga, a- people in the western division, 


nymous with site in the other passage. The | 


xiv, 21. 


| Kachchha, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 16.- It is evidently the modern Kachh, 
oulgo Cutch, to the north of Kathiiwad. 

Kachehhirs, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Knikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref, iv. 22, v.67, 74; xvi. 26, 
xvii. 18; — the lord of the Kauikaynas 
(Katkaya-ndiha), misc. ref. xi. 60, 
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Kailiisa, & mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. It is peculiarly sacred as being the : 





paradise of the god ‘Siva. It belongs 
Himalayan range, and constitates the water- 
shed from which the Indas, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise; but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter's Indian Empire, 
pp. 42, 45). It is mentioned in the Gaig- 
dhir inscription of Vidvavarman and the 
Mandasér inscription of Bandhovarman 


(Gupte Inscriptions, pp, 78, 85, 86); and in: | 


the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Suméru, 


Kuilivata, a people in the northern division, 


xiv. 26. 


Kuiralaksa, the people of Kérala, q.v., in the 


southern division, xiv. 12, The text gives | 


the reading Kéralaka ; but this isa mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
inks, which occurs in the Allababad inscrip. 
tion of Samndragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 7, lime 19), 





done by Varihamihira, The name is carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of Aédka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabul (Jud. Ant, 
Vol. XX. pp, 239, 240, 247), 


kanaka, the region of gold, in the western’ 


division, xiv. 21. The text is Jringa-Viatrya- 
“the Jyingas, Vaiéyas, (and) Gold- 
Scythians."” But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains differently ; viz. “ the 
region of gold, and the Sakas.” Albéran? 
also separates the words, and gives “ Vaiiya, 
Kanaka, Baka." Sce also * gold," 


| Efaiichi, a city, in the soathern division, xiv, 


15. It is the modern Conjeveram, Vishnu- 
gopa of Kaiicht is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13). Barnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘Kajichi’ is a mis-transla- 
tion of the Dravidian ‘ Kaiji" (Sonth-Indian 


Kalijina (». J. Kilsiijana), a people or place 
in the southern division, siy. 1]. Can it bé 
really intended for ‘ Kilaijara,"— a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 
presented by the Kilniijar hill fort, — the 
name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inseriptions as ‘Kalanjang ’? 

Kilnka, « people in the south-west division, 
siv, 19, 

Kilokéti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kaliia, a country, and the people of it, in the 


Paleography, p. x., note 2). 

Kaiika, a people in the middle country, xiv, 4, 

Kajikuta, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 12. 

Kantakasthala, o locality in the south-east 
division, xiv, 10, 

Kapthadhina, a people in the northern divi. 
sion, xiv, 26, 

Kintipura, a city; mise. ref., xvi, 11. 

| Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 

xiv. 17, 





south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 


foand there, Ixxx. 7;—~ other mise. ref, | 


¥. 85, 75, 79; ix. 10, 26; 5, 16; xvi, 1,9; 
xvi. 13, 225 xxxii, 15; — the king of the 
Raliiga country (Keliaga-déia-nripats), mise, 


ref., v, 69; — the lord of Kalitiga (Aaliagy- | 


ésa), misc, ref. xi. 54. See also *Kaliiga,? 

The name of the Kaliiga-country is carried 
back to the third century B.C. by one of the 
edicts of Addka (Ind, Ant. Vol, XX. p. 247). 


Kiliiga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kaliiga country, 4. v.; misc. ref, xiy, 32. | 
Kalmisha, a people; misc. ref., vy, 69, 

Kimbija, a country, and the people of it, in 


the south-west division, xiv. 17; mise, ref., 
v. 35, 78, 80; 21, 57; viii. os 20 16. 
With the Yavanas and the Pahlavas, he are 
mentioned in the game verse, the Eambdjas 


Kapishthala, (v. 1. Kapishthaka), a people or 


locality in the middle country, xiv, 4, 
Monier-Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares the Aamlistholod of the Greeks. 


Kiirmaptyaks, a people in the southern divi- 


sion, xiv. 15. Theplace whence the NAME ig 
derived, is mentioned in Inscriptions ag 
Kirmantya, Kamaniya, and Kammanijja; 
and it is the modern Kamréj in the Haréda 
territory (Ind. Ant. Vol, XVII. pp. 184 and 
note 5, and 198). 


Karnapravéya, a people in the south-west 


division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Aarpapradéya and Karroprdg. 
varana. The latter form, Karpaprivorana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
here, occurs in the Rimiyans, Kishkindhg. 
kanda, xl. 26 (Vishni-Purdng, Translation. 
Vols IL. p. 161, note &). Below his trans. 


Jvxr, 1993.) 
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lation Kern remarks “Synonymous with | 


Kargaprivéya is Kargnprivarana. Now, 
prévorana igsynonymonus with prévéni, sothat 
prdvéya either stands for prévémya, or pravém 


and priévénya are derived from the same base | 


with prdvéya. The Mirkandéya-Purinn, 59; 
31, has Karoapridhéya, in which dh is 
misread v,” 

Earnita, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. In the Simangad grant 
of Dantidurga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called “the boundless army of the 
Karnataka" (Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 114). 

Karvata, o people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; mise, ref, xvi. 13. 

Kasi, a city in the eastern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv. 7; misc. ref., v. 72; 
x. 4,13 ; xxxii. 19 ;— the lord or king of Kidi 
(Kds—icara, Hési-ia, Kédi-réja), misc. ret., i ix. 


1¥; xi, 59; lxxviii. 1;— the country of Kia | 
the | 


(Kééi-déia), misc, ref., xvii. 25. In 
plural (Avisayah), the word is nsed to denote 
the people of Kasi; mise. ref., v. 69. “The 
city of Kiéi is mentioned in the Sirnith 
inscription of Prakatidityn (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 286), 


Kiiimira, a people, in the north-east division | 


(the inhabitants of the Kasmir country), 


xiv, 29; misc, ref., v.77, 70; ix. 18; x. 12. | 


Also see ‘Kiémiraka.’ 

Kaémiraka, the people of Kasmir; misc. ref., 
vi 70; m1. 57. See also ‘Kismira. 

Kaunkaga, the people of the Koikana, q. v.; 
mise, rei., xvi. 11, 

Kaulinda, a people ; - mise. ref., iv. 24. There 
is the various reading Auuliwdra, See also 
* Kanninda,’ 

Kaulita, the people of Kulita, ¢. .; 
ref., x. 11. 

Kauninda (v. i. Kaulinds), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. $0 ;—‘a king of the 
Kaugindas or Kunindas’ (Xatuninda), mise. 


misc. 


ref., xiv, 23. There are the various readings, | 


Kaulitda (xiv. 30, 33), and Kaulinutra (xiv. 


30), . | 
Esurava, peo] peskahly the inhabitants of 





Kuru-land 4Kouru"); mise. ref., iv. 25; 
ix. 80:— thé lord of the Eauravas (Xawrav- 
ddhipati), iv. 2 k. 


Ea people of Kidals, g. v.; miso. ref, 
x. 14. See also ‘ Kanialaka.’ 
Kanialaka, the people of Kééala, g. v., in the 





eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives hero 
the reading Kééulaka; but this must be a 
mistake for Enuéalaka] ; misc. ref., vy. 70); 
x. 9. Seealso‘ Kansaln," The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kééala") appears to be 
* Kansalaka," which occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupia (Gupla Inseriy- 
tong, p. 7, line 19), 

Kanéimbi, the modern Késam on the Ganges ; : 
mise, ref., xvi. 3. The name cecurs in one 
of the Asdka edicts (Jad. Ané. Vol. XVII. 
p. 809), 

Kauéiki, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 16, 

Kavéri, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 13 (where the 
name 1 given in the plural, Kéréryah); 
misc. ref., y. 64. 

Kérala, a conntry; miso. ref,, xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairnlakn.’ Mantarija of Kérala is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samadragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13). 

kéjadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-hnired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26, 

khachara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,’ a peoplein the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Khapda, ‘dwarfs (7),"'— peoplo in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18, 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6; 
misc. ref., x, 12; Inix. 24. 

Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. a0. 

thastha, ‘dwellers in the sky,’ a peoplo in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a poople in. the north-east division, xiv. 
205 misc. ref.,, iv. 23; xxxii. 19. In the 
Chamba grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by Sihilladéva (Ind. Aut, 
Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kirata, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-enst division, xiv. 
$0; mise. ref. v. 35,80; ix. 35; xi 60; 
xvi, 2; xxxii, 19, 22;— the prince of the 
Kiritas (Kurdfa-bhartri, -pdrthiva), misc. 
ref., ix. 17; xi. 54. 

Soin a people in the southern division, xiv. 
Il, 

Kishkindha, a monntain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as “in Odra, containing a cave, the 
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Albtrant says, “Kishkindha, the country of | 


the monkeys,” 


the river Krishoa and the town of Velldra 
(q- Uv.) 


Kohala, (v.(. Kisala), a people in the northern | Kshatriyas, under the term réjanya, placed 


division, xiv. 27. 


holligia, in the sonthern division, xiy, 13, | 
[t is, in all probability, the modern Kélhi- 
pur (properly KGlipur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Maritha 
Country, which is mentioned os Kollagira 
in an inseription at Térdi] (Tad. dat. Vol. 


xIV. p- 23), 


Rotkapa, (tl. Kanikana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Kojikanas) in the 


southern division, xiv. 12, Sea also 
*“Kouikana.’ Albéruni says“ Koikana near 
the sea.” 

Kisala, a country, and the people of it, in the 


south-east division, xiv. §;— diamonds are 


found there, xxx. 6; — other misc. ref., | 


Vv. 69 3 ix. 26; z.4,13; xvi.6; xvi. 22. 
Sco also *Kausalaka." The correct spelling 
(see also under *Kanfalaka") appears to be 


‘Kosala,’ which occurs in one of the Ajanta | 
inseriptions (Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. | 


IV. p, 127), and inthe Rajim grant of Tivara- 


déya (Gupta Inscriptions, p.296). Mahindra 


of Kisala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupia is said to have captured (id. 
p- 15). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country; the king of 
Kottvarsha (AGfivarsha-npipa), miso, ref., 
ix. 1]. 

Krauiicha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. Bee also under ‘ Kraunchadvipa.’ 
Kranichadvipa, a country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; miso. ref.,x, 18, Monier- 
Willams gives the word as equivalent to 
‘Krantcha,” which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, partof the Himiilayan range, 
dituated in the eastern part of the chain, on 
the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the delpas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by the sea of 

cunds, 

kravydsin, * eaters of raw flesh,’ in the sonth. 
west division, xiv. 18, See also ‘cannibals,’ 
and under ‘ flesh.” 

Krishna, ariver (the ‘Kistna’) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Kern took thia word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name of a place, — Krishnavellira, But 





in the northern division, xiv, 28. 

Kshémadhtirta, a people in tho northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 24, 

Kshurirpann, s mountain in the ‘western 
division, xiv. 20, | 
Kuchiks, a people in the north-east division, 

xiv, 30, 

Kukura, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
4; misc. ref., v. 71; xxxii. 22, Montion ix 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nisik inseriptions (Archrol, Surv. 
Weat, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juni- 
gagh inscription of Rudradiman (Jud. Ant.” 
Vol. VII. p. 262), 

Kuliita, a country in the north-west divisiun, 
xiv. 22,and in the north-cast division, xir, 
29; mise. ref, x.12; xvii, 18. See also 
“Kulfiaka.” Kuliita is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Aut. Vol. NVIT. p. 8). 

Kullitaka, the people of Kulita, y. v.; mise, 
ref., iv. 22, 

Kanatha (. 1. Kunats, Kunaha, and Kunapa), 
@ people in the north-east division, xiv. 20, 
Euiijaraderi, the elephant's cave, or the gion 
of elephants, in the southern division, xiv, 

16. 


| Kuntala, a country; mise. ref., xvi. 11. Tt is 


mentioned in one of the Ajnnti inscriptions, 
under circumstances which imply, I think, 
that Ajantd itself was in Kuntala (Archaeol, 
Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, I consider, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (see page 115 above). It is 
also mentioned in numerous later records. 
And the Western Chilukyas of Kalyani ara 
constantly described emphatically ag “the 
lords of Kuntala.”’ 

Kuntibhéja, a people; mise, ref, x. 15. 

Kuru, s people. The Kurns consisted of two 
branches, the northern and the southern ; 
and the land of the northern Kurus is sup 
posed to be o region beyond the most 
northern part of the Himflayan range, and 
is described as a country of | in 
happiness. Varihamihira mentions (1) the 
Kurus, without any qualification, asa people 
in the middle country, xiv. 4; and (2) the 


JuLr, 1695.) 


people in the northern division (xiv. 24; 
kere Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
reans’). It is doubtless in connection with 


(1) only, that we have to take Albérint's | 


remark “Kuro = Tinéshar,” and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 32, in which 
he specifies Kurukshétra as being “the 
country about Thinésar (Skr. Sthaavii- 


vara.) There are the following miscella- | 


neous references ; the Kurus, v. 383; xxxii, 
11; — the people of Kuru-land (Kurukshd- 
fraka), v. 78; (Kurubsimi-ja) xvi. 32; —the 
lord of Kurn-land (Kurukshéir-dddtja), xi, 
5/7; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
Innds of Kurn (Kuru-jiijala), ix, 29. See 
also *Kaurava.” The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Join 
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berwoa the river Mahi and the Koiknn 
(Jud. dat. Vol. V. p. 145). It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasér inscriptions ((upte 
Tnecriptious, p. $4), in the Aihole in=C1's po 
tion of Polikégin IL (Jad. Ant, Vol, VUL 
p: 244), in one of the Ajaut’ inscriptions 
(Archeol. Sure, Weet, Jed. Vol. 1V. p. 127), 
and in various later records, 


Lauhitya (the river Bralhmaputra), in the 


eastern division, xiv, 6; misc, rof., xvi. 16, 
In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS, of the commentary has Jihite 
naiek: and another Lawhitys nodoh, The 
form ‘Lanhitya’ occurs in the Mandasdr 
inscription of Yasidharman (Gopta Insecrip- 
ions, p. 148); and the form ‘Lébitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna (i, 
p. 206), 


lions; the forest of the man-lions (npisiiha- 
tana), in the north-west division, xiy. 22. 


inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 260), 
Kusuma, o mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, : 
Madhyadésa, the middle pees the tribes, 
dc,, contained in it, xiv. 2, 3, 4; miso. ref., 


Laha, v.f. for Hala, g. v. 
v. 78, 90; vil, 4B: x. Scsiy: 1; xvii. 19, 20, 


Lahada, a country in the north-west division, 


xiv. 22. There are the various readings of 
Lahara, Ladaha, and Kalaha. In his trans. 
lation, Kern gives “ Lahada (or Ladaha).” 
Aud he adds the note —“ this seems to be 
Lahara, so frequently mentioned in the Raju- 
terampint, ¢.9. vil. 912, 1373 (Ldhara, “ Laha- 
rian,” 1173). It ix o border-land between 
Kashmir and Dardistin; to this identifica- 


tion of Lahara and Lahnda, it will not be | 


objected that our author, committing the 
grave blunder of placing Kashmir and 
Dardistin in the North-east, should noeds 
have assigned a wrong situation to Lahada 
too. Fr 
Laftki, in the southern division, xiv. 1]. As 
Sitbala is mentioned in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Lanka would seem to denote here, 
not the island of Ceylon, but its capital 
city, which it was perhaps thought necessary 
to .mention separately, because it provides 
the Hindu prime meridian. Albériini says 
“Lanka, tc. the cupola of the earth.” The 
island of Laiki is mentioned in the Bidh- 
Gayi inscription of Mahiniman ((upta 





22; xvui. 4; xlvii.7. The country is per- 
hens mentioned in the Sarniith inscription of 
Prakatiditya ((@upta Inscriptions, p, 286). 


Mfidhyamika, a people in the middle country, 


xiv. 2. 


Madra, a people in the north-west division. 


xiv. 22; misc. ref., iv. 22; vy, 40; x. 4; xvii. 
18; xrxii. 19;— the lord of the Madras 
ieee 4#8), misc, ref, xiv. 33, See also 


Madraka, & people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27 5— the lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 


rake-pati) mise, ref., xi. 59. See also 
‘Madra. A tribe named Midraka is men- 
tioned 6 subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14). 


Magadha, a country, and the people of it, in 


the eastern division, xiv. 6; miso, ref., iv. 
22, 26; v. 69, 79; x. 14; xvi. 1; xxxii.11;— 
the lord of Magadha (MagadA-éa), muse, 
ref,, x. 16 ; }— the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
dlAipa), misc, ref., xi, 55. See also ‘ Miga- 





dhika.’ In iv, 26, Kern translates Magadhdn 


(accus. plur,) by “ Behar.” 


TT ae ee ee ae 
ref., xiv. 32 

Lishttatl' a Givers mise. ref,, xvi, 10, It iw 
mentioned in the Simingad grant of Danti- 


Tuscriptions, pp. 277, 278). 

Lata, a country ; misc. ref., Ixix 11. It corre- 
sponds fo what might now be called central 
and southern Gujarat, — to the country 
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durga (Ind. Aut, Vol. XE. p. 114; for “of | much to the north ; as they are undoubtedly 

the great river Mah? and of the Réva,” read the people of Malwa, from whom (see Ind. 

“of (the rivers) Mahi, Mahinadf, and Réva"). | nt. Vol. XX. Pp. 404) the Vikrama ers 

mahdgriva, ‘greatnecked people,’ in the south- derived its original appellation, | 

east division, xiv, {), Malays, a mountain in the southern division, 

Mahirashtra, the Mahirishtra conntries, or the xiv. 11; misc. ref, xvi. 10; xxvii, 2. It in 
people of them (the word occurs in ihe mentioned in one of the Nisik inscriptions 
nom. pl., mahdrdshirdh): mise. ref, x. 8,1 (4rehaol. Surv. Wes, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). 
According to the Aihole inscription, which Milindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
speaks of three divisions of the country, xiv. 1], 
cach called Mahirdshtraka, in the soventh | Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes 
century A. D. the comntry incloded, or was ‘wrestlers or boxers ;’ misc..ref., ¥, 38, 41, 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine | To his translation of ¥, 38, where he gives 
thousand villages (Ind. Ant, Vol. VIUL “Mallas" as 4 people, Kern adds the note 

p. 244). — “the Scholiast takes mallén here as an 
mahdrfare, “the great ocean,’ in the south- |  appellative nonn, déhuyuddha-jin, * boxera," 
wert division, ie, the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19, In v. 41 he translates malla by ‘boxers,’ and 
See also ‘orean’ and * islands,’ adds the note — “tor, ‘the Mallas;' may be 
mahdfavi, ‘the grent forest," in the southern the expression applies both to these and to 
division, xiv. 18. See aleo forests.’ | boxers.” 

Mahéndra, a mountain in the southern division, Milyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 1] ; mise. ref, xvi, 10, The reference | xy, 5, 
is probably to the Mahéndra mountain in Minshala, a people in the northern division, 
the Gatijam District, among the Enatern|  siy, 27, 

Ghants, which is mentioned in the records | Mandakinl, the river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
of the Gaigas of Kaliiganagara (Ind, Ant, misc. ref. xvi. 10, The name occurs in the 
Vol. XITL pp. 121, 123; Vol, XVIII. Alina grant of Siladitya VII. (Gupta Inecrip- 
pp- 145, 164, 170,175). But there may | tions, p. 184). 

have been also & mountain of the same mame | Mindayya, a people in the middle country, 
in the Western Ghats (Archeol. Surv. xiv. 2; and in the north-west division, xiv. 
Weet. Ind. Vol. IV. p, 109; Gupta Inserip- 22; and in the north, xiy, 27. 

fiowd, pp. 146 and note I, 148; see also p. 7, Manimat, & mountain in the western division, 
note 2), xiv. 20, 

Mahi, « river: mise. ref, xvi. 39 Tk is mariners (edri-chara), a peeple in the southern 
montioned in the Sdmiingad grant of Danti- division, xiv. 14, Below his translation 
darga (Ind. Ant, Vol. XT p. 114), Kern suggests that ‘these may be the 

Mahishn, country ; mise. ref, ix. 10. Tt has Pirates of Greek sources,”’ 
heen considered to be the modern Mysore, | marshea or swamps (paldla), in the north-cast 
See also“ Mahishoka,’ division, xiv. 30, 

Muahishaka, the people of Mahisha, g. .* mise, Mirttikivata, a people ; mise, ref., xvi. 26. 
ref, xvii. 26. There may perhaps alao be | Marn, a region in the middle country, xiv, 2; 
the form * Mahishaka > see under * Mniri. mise. ref., v, 68; xvi, 38. It ia the modern 
shika,” Mirwid. The Junigadh mscription of 

Makara, s people in the sonth-west division, : 

xiv, 18, 

Malatl, a river, misc. ref, xvi. 10. 

Milava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xjy. 97 ; Misc. ref. iv, | 
24; xvi. 26° xxxij. 19; Isix, 1). The | 
Milavas arc mentioned among the trihes 
subjugnied by Samudmeupta (Gupta Inserip. | 
tions, p. 14), Varihamihira places them tog | 




























p. 260, line 8, and Archaol. Surv, West. Ind. 
Vol. IT. p, 129), 

Maruchipattana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. Below his tranalation Kern gives 
the note — “ Maruchl, or Murach!, Marichi, 
seems to be the Muictriy (transposed from 
Murists) of the Greeks). 


uLY, 1893.) 
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i 5, or Murukuchcha, a 
the mock wank G9 alo, xiv. 23. ieee as 





the various readings of ‘Marukachcha, | 


nia wast ae Mortku, Marihaturukscha, 
barukachha, Nurnka, Marukastha, Pura- 
kutss, Gurukutsa, and Paramuchcha;" also 
(Pariéara) ‘ Marokachehs,’ which is the form 
used RA cepiates his text, The possibility 

harukechchha is excluded, by this town 
ae allotted in xiv. 11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kachchhs bo 
intended ; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the south- 
ern division, xivy.16. Im iv, 22, misc. ref., 








where the various readings are Tarwhachha, | 


and Maruvachha, Kern gives Maru-Kechchha 
in the text; butin the translation be rectifies 
this, and adopta Marukuchcha; and he adds 
the note —“ the Marnakuchchas, or Maura- 
kuchchas, were 8 people in the modern 
Eaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Mataign, a (?) place where diamonds are 
found, hexx. Ve 





Mathura, city ; mise, ref, iv. 26 ; xvi. 17,21. 


It is the so-called ‘Muttra’ in the North- 
West Provinces, Sce also 'Mathuraka.’ 
Mathuraka, the inhabitants of Mathura, q, w., 
in the middle country, xiv. 3 

Matrishika (?), 9 people (?); misc. ref, Xvi. 
ll. In his text Kern gives the reading 
as so-Mantrishikah ; and notes the various 
readings of ga-Manbtrisikhdh, -Matrishikah, 
-Mahishakdh, -Pérasikdh, and -Mathyushikih. 
In his translation he gives “ Matrishika ; 


and adds the note — “' perhaps an error of | 


the copyists, or of the copies of some works 
consulted by the author, 
Rishikdh, “ with Atri’s hermitage and the 
Rishikas ;" ch. xix. 14 and 15.” T think it 
very likely that the imtended reading was 
sa-Mékishakdh, which would give snother 
form of the name of the people of Mahisha, 
t. 
ie a people in the middle country, riv. 
2: misc, ref., v- 37, 38; ix. 18; xvi. 22; 
xvii. 22; xxxii, 11; — the lord of the 
Matsya (Matsy-ddhipati, i iv. 24. 
Maulika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Sanlika, See also ‘ Mitlika." 
Méchavat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, | 





for rali- Atry- | 


Pd in Mékala, a wi a or a people, in the eastern 


division, xiv. 7; miso, ref., v. 39, 73; xvi. 2. 

Mérn, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dishonery Monier-W illiams describes it as a 
fabulons mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindi mythology; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appeara to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the Himalayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Mérnu (Gupta Inecriptions, 
pp. 77, 163), and as Sumérn (id. pp. 86, 147, 
278); and in two of tho latter passages 
itis spoken of as one of the brensts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailisa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra, 

Méruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
doea not seem any other authority for the 
mme. And the text, Mérukanashtarajya, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Mfru-Kanishkarajya. 

milky ocean (hsl‘r-dda), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the. (akera), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Khindésh, xiv. 12 ; see ‘ Akara :'— mines of 
beryl-stone, (vaidirya), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv. 
6: mise. ref., x. 14. 

Miéchchha, a people, characterised ns ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘without moral customs’ (nirmarydda), 
in the western division, xiv, 2] ; mise. ref., 
v.79; ix. 13; xvi. 1], 35; xvii. 14. 16, 20; 
—the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Miéchehhd hi Yovandh),ii.15. Kern trans- 
slates Mlfchchha in ii. 15, by “ foreigners ;" 
and in the other paxsages by “ barbarians,” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is “all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west" 
(nirmaryddd Michchhd yé paschima-dik-sthi- 
tis 18 cha). Albérini says, “ Mléchehha, 7. ¢, 
the Arabs." There is a passage in the 
Vishnu-Puriéna (Book IV. chap. III. ; 
Wilson's Tranalation, Vol. ILI. p. 294 f), 
which seems worth quoting here ; it tella us 
that Sagara “made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (the upper) half of their heads: the 
Paradas wore their hair long; al the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow ;-in obedience 





to lus commands. Them, also, and other 
Kshattriya races, he deprived of the esta- 
bished usages of oblations to fire and the 
etudy of the Védas; and, thus separated 
from religious rites, and abandoned by the 
Grihmnans, these different tribes became 
Mitchchhas.” The Mlichehhas are men- 
tioned in the Junigadh inscription of Skan- 
tagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 62), 

ionutinin of sunrise (udeya-qiri), in the eastern 


division, xiv. 7; mise, ref. xxvii. 3: — | 


uiountain of sunset (asfa-giri), in the western 
livision, xiv. 20, 
Miilika, a people in the north-west division, 


xiv, 23; but perhaps the correet reading is 


Silika, See also ‘Maulika,” 

Muija (x. 2. Pufija), a mountain in the north- 
vast division, xiv. 31, Albértinf gives the 
name a8 “ Potijidri," 

‘lurckachela, a people; see Marnkuchcha. 


Naimisha, people ; the king of the Naimishas 


(Noiinisha-nripe), mise. ref., xi. 60. 

«il kéradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
evuth-enst division, xiv, 9. 

iirinukhe, a people with the faces of women, 
in the south-west division, xiv. 17. 

Narmadi, the river ‘Nerbudda;’ miso, ref., 
v. G4; xvi. 1,9. See also ‘Réva." The name 


Narmada occurs in the Eran inscription of | 


Budhagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 90). 


Nasikya, a town or country, in the southern’ 


division, xiv. 13; inise. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. It is the modern 
Nasik. The form ‘Nisika’ appears to’ be 
estnblished by inscriptions at Bédsa and at 
Nasik itself (Archeol, Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. pp. 89, 98). 


ecvituriya, the kingdom of the dead, in the | 


north-tnst division, xiv. 29. But see onder 
* Mtraka,” 

necks; greatnecked people (maAhd-griva) in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9; snake-necked 


people (eyitiv-griva) in the south-east divi- | 


sien, xiv. 9; long-necked people (iirgha- 


grv+) in the north-west division, xiy, 23. | 


Also see * throats." 

Népala, a country, and the people of it: mise. 
wf, tv. 22; v.65. It is the modern Népal. 
The name oceurs in the Allahabid Inseription 
of Samudragupta (Gupta /nseryptions, p, 14). 

Nip. a people in the middle country, xiv, 2. 
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Nirvindhya, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 9. 

Nishida, s people in the sonth-east division, 
xiv. 10; mise. ref. v, 76. Kern translates, 
in xiv. 10, Nishdda-rishtram, by “ the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines;" and in y. 76, Nishd- 
da-snigédh, by “ the savage tribes." The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Nishida people or country (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 262). | 





“nomads (paéx-pdla), in the north-east division 


xir. 29, 
noses; flnt-nosed people (chiptfa-ndsika) in the 
northern division, xiv, 26, 
nrisiitha-vane, “the forest of the man-lions," in 
the north-west division, xiv, 22. 


oceans; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, i,¢, the Bay of Bengal, xiv. 6;— the 
ocean of milk (kshir-dda) in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6;— the sonthern ocean (ydimy- 
ddadAt) in the southern division, xiv, 15; — 
the great ocean (mah-drpava) in the south- 
west division, +. ¢. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
— the eastern ocean (piirva-sdgara), misc. 
ref, v. 65;— the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, sliii. 32, For 
some other interesting references, see the 

_ index of Gupta Inscriptions, 

Odra, or Audra, a country, the modern Orissa, 
and the people of it; misc, ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra.’ 


Padma, o mountain in the eastern division, 
tiv, 6, 

Pahlava,a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; miso ref., v. 38; xvi. 98; xviii, 6. 
See also under * Miéchchha.’ The Pahlavas 
are mentioned in one of the Niisik inscrip- 
tions (Archaeol. Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. Anda Pahlava minister of Rodra- 
diman is mentioned in the Junigadh in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 263). 


palila, the marshes or awamps, in the north- 


east division, xiv.30, Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that “paljla must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for the Skr. paleaia, 
‘swamp, marsh.’ The modern name is Terai, 
the eastern part of which, near Kuch-Behir, 
seems to be meant by paldla in our list,” 

Piiichila, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
3; misc, ref., iv, 22; v, 85, 38, 41: ix, 29, 
$4; x, 4, 13; xiv. 32. 


Tuny, 1893.] 
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Patichanada, ‘(the country) of the five rivers,’ 
the Padjib, in the western division, xiy. 21; 
urisc. ref.,x.6. See also * Pifichanada.’ 

Piiichanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Paiichanada, g. v.; mise. ref., xi, 60. 

Pandu, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, Nanna- 


déva, and Tivarardja, to the Pindo-vamia or | 


_ lineage of Pigda (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298). 

Paudya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pandya (wftare-Pdndya), mise. ref,, 
avi. 10; — the Piudys king (Pandya-narés- 
taru, Pdadya-ndtha, Pandya-nripa), misc. 
ref, iv. 10; vi, 8, xi. 56. The Pindyas are 
carried back—to the third century B. C. 
by one of the edicts of Adékn (Ind. Ant, 
Vol, XX. pp. 239, 240, 249), 


Panilyavata, a place or country where pearls | 


are found, Ixxxi. 2, 6, 

Pira, a river; mise, ref. xvi. 10, It may 
perhaps be the same with the Paridi of one 
of the Nisik inscriptions, which hns been 
identified with the river Pir or Paradi in 
the Surat District (Arch-rol. Sure. West, Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 100, and note 2), 


Paralika, a place where pearls are found, | 


Ixxxi. 2, 4, 

Piirasava, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; — pearls 
arc found there, Isxxi. 2, 5; — mise. ref., 
liti, 15, Albériini says, “ Parasava, ic. the 
Persians,” 

Piirata, a people in the western division, xiv. 
21; mise. ref., x. 5,7; xiii. 9; xvi. 4, 13, 
22. The Piratas may possibly be identical 
with the Piradas; see under * Mlechchha.' 

Pariyfitra, (vi. Paripitra), a mountain in the 
middle country, xiv. 4; miso. ref,, v. 65; vi. 
10; tix, 11. The form ‘Paripitra’ is 
deduced from one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archaeol, Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 109). ‘Pariyitra' occurs in one of the 
Mandasbr inscriptions (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 157). See also “Pariyitrika.' 

Piriyitrika,-the people of the Piriyitra moun- 
tain, g. v.; misc. ref,, x. 15, 

Pirvatiya, a people; misc. ref., xvii. 16, 23; 


a dw o. 


pztupdla, nomads, in’ the north-east division, | 


_xiv, 29.. 
Panndra, the people of Pondra, g. 2., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7; misc. ref,, v.74, 80, 














Paurava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv, 31: mise. 
ref., xvi. 22: xxrxii. 19, 


-Paytéshoi, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 10. In his 


translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in KiiSyapa, is Pardshol.” 
pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14;—in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines (sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country (kKaubéra), and in 
Pindyavita, Paralika, Piragava, Simbnla, 
| -Suriishtra, and Timrapargi, lxxxi. 2. 
Phalguluki, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 
Phanikiira, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 13, 
Phénagiri (v. (. Phnagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18, Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 





Pisika, » people in the southern division, xiv. 


14, Albértini repeats “Sibika ” hore. 

Prabhisa, a place of pilgrimage near Lviraki, 
misc, ref., xvi. 32. It is montioned in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Karlé (Archaol, 
Sure. West, Ind, Val. IV. pp. 100, 101), 

Prachyidhipa, the kings of tho oastern 
country; misc. ref., v. 09; — the lords of 
the eastern and other conntrios (Prdchy. 
ddindis patayah), miso. ref, Ixexyi. 75. 
See also * Prigisa,' 

Pragisa, the kings of the eastern country ; 
mise, ref, iv. 25. See also ‘ Prichyadhipa.’ 

Prigjyétisha, people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6; mise, ref,, xvi. 1. 

Praiasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Prasthala, a people; mise. ref., xvi. 26. 

Prayiga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna; misc. ref., xi.35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of Aditynastns 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 206). 

Palinda, a people; mise. ref., iy. 22; y, 77, 78: 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,335 — the Polinda 
tribe (Pulinda-gana), miso, ref., v. 39. The 
century A. D. by one of the edicts of Addla 
(CInd, Ant. Vol. RX. pp. 239, 240, 247, 243), 

Purdra, & country, and the people of it; 
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other miso. ref., vy, 70; ix, 15; x14; xvi. 


3;— the leader of the Pundras (Puadr- 
ref., xi. 58. See also | 


Gidhipati), miso, 


‘ Paundra,’ 
Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv, 10, 


purushdda, pirushdda, ‘ cannibals,’ in the east. | 


ern division, xiv. 6; misc, ref., iy, 22. See 
alao ‘ kravyasin,’ 

Pushkalivata, a people inthe northern division, 
xiv, 26. Albérint says, “ Pushkalivatl, i, «. 
Pikals.” Pushkalivati, whence Poshka- 
livata is formed, appears to be tho Peukeladtis 
of the Greek writera; and the latter has 


been iderftified with the modern Hashtnagar, | 


near Peshiwar (Invasion of India by 


Alezander the Greal, p. 59, and note 3), Seo 


also ‘ Pushkalavataka.’ 
Pashkalivataka, a people, identical with 
Pashkaldvata, q. v.; misc, ref., xvi, 26, 


Pashkara, probably the modern Pékhar in | 


Ajmir, misc. ref., v. 68; xvi. 81;— the 
forest of Pashkara (Puskkar-franya), mise. 


ref., xi. 85, The Pushkaras (pétshardni, = 
pushkardm) are mentioned in one of the 


Nasik inscriptions (Archmol. Surv, West. Ind. 
Vol, TV. p. 100). 


Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19: 
mise. ref., xvi. 31, Haivataka is the hill at 
Junigadh, opposite to the Girnir mountain, 
It is mentioned in the Junigadh inscription 
of Skandagupta, and in the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of livaravarman (Gupla Inacriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). 


rijanya, ‘ Kahatriyas,” placed in the northern | 


division, xiv. 23, 


Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in | 


the western division, xiv, 2] ; misc. rof., 
xvi. 21. Albériint gives “Mathara.” See 
also * Rimatha,’ 

Rimatha, the people of Ramatha, g.v.; misc. 
ref., x. 5, 

Rathahva, a river; mise, ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, Kern notes that it is difficult to 
decide upon the troe form, as some of hia 
manuscripts had Rathasvé, Rathepd, and 
Rathasyd or Rathaspé. With Rathihva, 

_ We may compare Gajihva. 

Réva, the river ‘Nerbudda:’ misc. ref, xii. 6. 


See also ‘Narmida,’ The name Révyi occurs | 


diamonds are obtained there, Izxx. 7 ; — 





(Jour, 1893. 
in one of the Mandasir Inscriptions (Gapta- 
Tascriptions, pp. 156, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 15, 

Rishika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
15. Can the name have any connection with 
the ‘Ristika” or ‘Ristika' of one of the 
édicts of AStka (Ind, Anf, Vol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248). 

Rishyamika, « mountain in the southern 
division, xiv. 13, 

Romaksa, a people or place; misc. ref, xvi. 6. 
Kern translates by “the Romans." Albérini, 
speaking of the determination of longitude 
hy the Hindus, from Laiki, says (India, 
Translation, Vol. I, p. 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the rising and setting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yamakéti and 
Rim are distant from each other by half a 
countries of the West (i. ¢. North Africa) to 
Rimorthe Roman Empire, becanse the Rim 
or Byzantine Greeks occupy the opposite 
shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean ); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern 
latitude, and penetrates high into the north 
No part of it stretches far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere does it reach the equator, 
as the Hindus say with regard to Rémaka.” 
As regards Yamakéti mentioned here, seo 
‘under Bhadriéva,' 


Sabara, a people; mise. ref, v. 38 ; ix, 15, 29: 
z, 15,18; xvi. ], 33; xxxii, 1S ; — naked 
Sabaras (nagna-Sahbara), and leaf-clad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras (parna-Sabara), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 10> — ‘the band of 
the Babaras, hunters, and thievea' (Sabera- 
vyddha-chaura-sahgha), misc. ref, lxxxvii, 
10. In a note to his translation, Kern 
remarks on the word parna-Sabera, “i. 
‘leaf-savages,' meaning those that feed upon 
leaves; they are manifestly the Phyllite 
of Ptolemy." The grant of Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarman mentions a ‘Sabara king 
named Udayana (Ind. Ant. Vol. Vit. 
p. 279), 

Sahya, a mountain; miss, ref., lxix. 30. It is 
the Sahyddri range, in the Western Ghauts. 
Tt is mentioned in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
Pp. 109), It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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the bieles of the Ssieeli — the other being | Saurishtra, : a aera the modern a Kithidwad, 


the Vindhya range (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p- 184). 

Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country; 
mise. ref., v.71. Seealso‘Sindhu.’ 


Sairindha, a people in the north-east division, 


ziv. 29. 
Saka, « people in the western division, xiv. 21; 
mise. ref., We 38, 75, 79: ix. 21; xii. 9: 


xvi. 1; xvii. 26; xviii. 6, In each instance, | 


Kern gives “ Scythians" in his translation. 
See also under ‘kanaka’ and ‘ Ml@chchha," 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (drcheol. Surv. 
West, Ind. Vol. [V. p. 109); and individual 
Bakas, including Ushavadita, son-in-law of 
the Ashatrapa Nahapina, are mentioned in 


the same series of records (id. pp. 101, 104, | 


114). The Sakas are also mentioned among 


Oui in the middle country, xiv, 4. Bee 

i 

Silva, (v. L Salva and Salva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2; misc. ref. v. 76; 
xvi. 21 ; xvii. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in the eastern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
rivers have flat and level banks, of equal 
height on both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal, It occurs in the Allahabad im- 
scription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inecrip- 
tions, p. 14). 


Satikhyita, a people in the middle country, 


xiv. 2. 


‘Sintika, a people in the western division, xiv. | 


20. 
Saradhina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26, 

Sirasvata, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; misc. ref., xvi. 22. They seem to be the 
people dwelling on the banks of the Saras- 
vati, g. v. 

Sarasvat!l, a river; misc. ref. to the region 
where it disappears, xvi. 31. 
‘Sarasvata.' 

Saray, a river; misc. ref., v.65; xvi. 16. 

‘Satadril, a river; misc. ref,, xvi. 21. 

Sanlika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; but perbaps the correct reading is 
Maulika. See also *‘Silika.' 


and the people of it; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 4; mise. 
ref., v.68; ix. 19; xvi 17, 31, See also 
‘Saurishtraka, and Sarishtra.” 

Sauriishtraka, the people of Saurishtra, q. ¢. 
misc. ref., xxxii. 11. 

Sanri, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
11. In a note to his translation, Kern 
sugpests that the Sauria are the Sorm of 


Saurpiraka, ‘of or belonging to Surpira,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
Ixxx. 6. Surpira is the modern Sépari, in 
the Thina District, Bombay Presidency. For 
# long note on it, giving all the varieties of 


XV, p- 273, "See also-under ‘ Aparintaka.’ 

Sauvira, a people; misc. ref., xvi. 21. Soo 
also ‘Sanviraka, sod Stade Sania The 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). 


Sauviraka, a people; mise, ref, iv. 28, See 


alao ‘Sauvira, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 

‘Sibi, a people; misc. ref., iv, 24; v. 67; xi. 
59; avi. 26; xvii. 19, See also ‘Sibika,’ 
‘Sibiks, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

12. Sea also * Bibi." 

Sibira, (v. L Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, ziv, 6. 

Simhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15 ; —the rulor of Sithhala (Simhal-ddhipa), 
misc, ref, xi. 60;— pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 3 See aleo ‘Lanki.’ The 
Saimhalakas, or people of Simhals, are men- 
tioned in the Allahdbid inscription of 
Samodragupta (Gupta Ingcriptions, p. 14). 

Simhapuraka, a people; misc, ref., ¥. 42, 

Sindhu, either the river Indas, or the Sindh 
country, in the south-west division, xiv. 19; 
— the Sindho river (Sindhu-nada), mise. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21 ;— the (river) Sindhu, mise, 
ref, xvi. 10;—the banks of the Sindhn 
(Sindhu-tata), mise. ref., v. 66, 80; — the 
Sindhu country (Sindhu-vishaya), mise: ref., 
Ixix. 11; — other mise. ref. to cither the 
river, or the conntry, or the people of it, tv. 
23; xvii. 6. ‘The Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in the Junigagh inscription of 
Rudradiman (Ind. dat. Vol. VII, -p. 262), 
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are mentioned in the Méharauli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra (Gupta Tuscriptions, 
p. 141), See also ‘ Saindhava.’ 

Sindlin-Sanvira, = people in the sonth-west 
division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., x. 6; xiv. 34; 
also Sindhu-Sauviraka, mise. ref. ix. 19. 
Alb€riint says, “Sanvira, i.e. Multin and 
Jahravir.” 

‘Sipra, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

‘ita, a white people, misc. ref, xi-61. See 
also ‘avéta," and under ‘ Hina.’ 

Sitaka (v. |, Sitaka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27, 

sky; dwellers in the sky (khastha), in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22; roamers in 


the sky (khachara), in the northern division, 


xiv. 28; dwellers in the sky (divishtha), in 
the north-east division, ziy.31. On xiv. 22, 
Albérini says “ Khastha, i, ¢ people who 





by the navel-strings." 
division, ziy. 9, : 
‘Sona, a river; TRise. ref., ¥. 65> xvi. 1, 9. 


spirits, the city of (Lhita-pura), in the northern | 


division, xiv. 27. 
Sriparvata, a mountain ; miso, ref., xvi. 3. 


Srughna, town or country, misc. ref. xvi. | 
=I. Gen. Sir Alerander Cunningham has 


Wentified it with the Su-lu-k’in-na of Hinen 
Tsiang, and the modern Sugh near Thinésar 
(Ane, Geogr. of India, p. 845). 

stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, i. ¢. the 
amazons, in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; mise, ref, xvi. 6. See under 
*amazons.” 

‘Sidras, placed in the south-west division, xiv, 
18. 

Suhma, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; misc, ref., v. 37: xvi, 1, 


Sukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 


(Sukty-adhipa), mise, ref,, iv, 24s 


Sulika, s people in the north-west division, | 


xiv, 23; mise. ref., ix, 15, 21; x. 7+ xvi. 
35; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Malika. In his text of ix. 15, Kern gives 
‘Stlika, with the palatal aspirate ; but in his 
translation he gives Silika, with the dental 
aspirate, and adds the note that ‘this seems 


to be the preferable spelling.” See also | 
* Sauliks » 





And the seven months of the river Sindhu 





ANTIQUARY. (Jory, 1893. 

sunrise, the mountain of (wdaya-giri), in the 
eastern division, xiv, 7. 

sunset, the mountain of (asta-giri), in the 
western division, xiv. 20. 

Supernatural people and places; the city of 
spirits (bhata-pura), in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 27 ;— demons with metted hair ( jaf- 
aésura),in the north-east division, xiv. a0 ;— 
the grove of spirits (vasu-vana), in the north. 
east division, xiv, 31 ; — Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 31 ; mise. ref., xiii. 8; — dwellers in 
the sky (thastha), in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ;— dwellers in the aky (divistha), in 
the north-east division, xiy. 3] — roamers 
in the sky (khachara), in the northern. 
division, xiv. 28. 

Sirasina (v. 1, Siras@ns), a people in the 
middle country, xiv, 3: mise. ref., +, 35, 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 13, 22; Ixiy. 20-; — the 
lord of the Sdrastnas (Siraséna-pati), misc. 
ref., zi. G4. See also ‘Siirasstnaka,’ An 
inscription of the Sirasénas has been pub- 
lished in Ind. Ant. Vol, X. p. 34: the name 
occurs as Silraséna there, and alao (as a 
Proper name) in one of the Népal inscriptions 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 180). 
rascnaka, & people; the king of the Biiras#. 
nakas (Sirasénaka-nripa), misc, ref., ix, 11. 
See also *‘Siirasdna,’ 


| Surishtra, a country, the modern Kathiawid, 


and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are obtained there, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4; other misc. ref., iv. 22; y, 79 - 
x. 6; lnix. 1). Seealso ‘Sanrishtra,’ The 
base ‘Surishtra ’ occurs in one of the Nisik 
inscriptions (Archeol, Sure, West, Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 109): in the J onigadh inscription of 
Radradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. WII. p. 262); 
and in line 9 of the Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 59): but 
line 8 of the latter record shows that the 
customary expression was Sorashtrih (nom. 
pl.), ‘the Surishtra countries.’ 

Sirpa, » mountain in the sonthern division, 
xiv. 14. 

suvarna-bAd, the region of gold, in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31, Below his transla. 
tion, Kern gives the note — “in all likeli- 
hood a mythical land; with Ptolemy it is 
called Chryse (cf. Lassen, Altert, iii. 242), 
which is not to be confounded with the reab 


Jey, 1893.) 
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island and peninsula Chryse. The latter is 


held to be Malakka; the Golden Island, | 


however, the existence of which is denied 


by Lassen (Altert. iii. 247), but sufficiently | 
attested not only by the Greeks, but also in 


the Kathdsaritedgara (x. 54, 99; 56, 62; 57, 
#2; xviii. 123, 110), cannot be but Siceatva, 


including, perhaps, Java. Cf. Ramiyana, | 


40, 30 (ed. Bombay).” 
Suristo, a place or country, misc. ref., xxxii. 
19. Can it denote the Swat territory ? 
Suvira, a people; misc. ref, v.79. See also 
‘Sanvira, Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sanvira.' 
éva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
division, xiv, 25. 


évfla, a white people; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 


also ‘sifa," and under ‘ Hiina.' 


swamps or marshes (puljla), in the north- 


east division, xiv. 30. 


Syaimika, a people in the northern division, | 


rly. 28. 


Takshaéila, the inhabitants of Takshadili, q. v., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26; misc. ref., 
xvi. 26, 

Takshadili, o city ; mise. ref, x. 8. See also 


‘Takshasils.' The place is the well-known | 


Tezila of the Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of Asjka's power 
(ind. Ant. 
says “ Takshasila, i. ¢. Mirikala.” Mirikala 


seems to be the same with Mirigala, in | 


connection with which he speaks of “the 
country between Bardari and Marigala,” 
and of ‘‘the country Nirahara, behind 
Mirigala” (India, Translation, Vol. II. 
. 8). 

ils, y people in the north-west division, xiv. 
29. Albériinit gives ‘ Tilahala,” — not 
“Tiilas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, I suppose. There was an 
ancient town named Talipora or Talipura 
in the neighbourhood of Nirmand in the 
Panjab (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 290). 

Tilikata (v. 1. Tipitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11, Talikét in the Bijipur Dis- 
trict suggests itself; but it ishardly possible 
that the place can be so ancient. 


Timalipti, a city; misc. refx. 14. It seems | 
to be the Tan-mo-li-fi of Hiuen Tsiang, | 


which has been identified with Tamluk on 


the Selai, just above its junction with the | 


Vol. XX. p. 247). Albérdnt | 


Hughli (Buddh. Ree, West, World, Vol. II. 
p. 200, and note 36), Seealso ‘'Tamaliptika.’ 

Timaliptika, (v. 1, Tamalipta and Timaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Timalipti, 9. in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Timraparnf, in the southern division, xiv, 16; 
pearls are obtained there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
said to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Ceylon, which was known as 
Timrapargt (whence ‘*Taprobane") in the 
days of ASéka (Ind, dat, Vol. KX. pp. 239, 
240, 249). 


'Taigana (v. I. Taiikana, q. v.), @ people in the 


north-east division, xiv. 20; mise. ref., ix. 
17; x. 12; xvi.6; xexxii. 15. 

Taikana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv, 12; mise. ref, xvii. 25, A country 
named Tanks is mentioned in the Dadivatira 
eave inscription at Elléra (Cave-Temple In- 
peaks phe Myr galing See also 


BR the river Tapti; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nasik inseriptions (drcheol, Surv, 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 100). The v. 1, for 
Tilikata, 7. v., would give a reference to the 
banks of the Tipit. 

Tirakshiti, a (7) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21, 

throats; high-throated people (érdhvakantha) 
in the south-east division, riv. §. Also see 
‘necks.’ 

timingildsana, ‘a whale-eating people,” in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, 4. v.; misc. 
ref., x. 11; xvi. 22; xvii. 16. Also Trai- 
gartaka, miso. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, 8 country in the northern division, 
ziv. 25; mise. ref., ix. 19. See also ‘ Trai- 
garta.’ Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Chambé grant (Ind. dat. Vol. XVIL 


p: 8). 

tringfra, ‘three-eyed people,’ in the north-east 
division, ziv. 31. 

Tripura, a city) misc, ref.,¥, 39. See also 
* Triport,’ 

Tripuri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. Seealso‘ Tripura." There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripurl, — the 
modern Téwar near Jabalpur,— of the 
Ealachuris of Central India. 
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Tukhiira, « people in the north-west division, 


xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter | 


passage, Kern translates the word by 
* Tocharians,” 


Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 


fwragdnena, ‘horse-faced people," in the 


northern division, xiv. 25, See also ‘ aiva- 


udayagiri, ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Uddéhika, (wv. 1, Audéhikn and Anddéhika), 
& people in the middle country, xiv. 3, 
Albérint says, “Uddéhbika, near Bazina,” 


Bazina, which name is marked by the trnns- 


Jator, in the index, with & query, is said by 
Albériini (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202) 
to be twenty-eight forsakhs (one farsakh — 
four miles, id. p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanauj. He also eays that 
Bazina is the capital of Gujarat, and “is 
called Ndrdyan by our 2.’ And he 
places Anhilwid sixty farsakAs to the south- 
west of Baziina (id, p, 205), 
Udichys, the people of the north; mise. ref, 


xvi. 21. Compare wdichipatha asa name of | 


Northern India, ante, Vol, XVI. p. 312, 
Udra (v. L, perhaps, Odra or Audra), a country, 
the 


the eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., v.35 ; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 25, Alsosee* Audra, and Odra,’ 

Udumbara, a people; misc. ref., y. 40; xvi. 3, 
See also ‘Audumbara.’ 

Ujjayant, the modern Ujjain ; mise, ref., x. 15; 
xii, 14; Ixix. 80, See also ‘ Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti." In the Prakrit form of Ujani, the 
name appears in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archaeol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century 8. C. by ono of the edicts of Adéka 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XTX. pp. 85, 96). 

U jjihiina, a people in the middle country, xiv, 2, 

Upajydtisha, (v. i, Aupajyantisha), a people in 
the middle country, xiy, 3, 

Upavanga, o country in the south-east division, 


xiv. 8, Kern translates the name by “ Veiga | 


minor.” 

érdhvakantha, ‘ high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiy, 8, 

Usinara, a people; miso, ref., iv, 22; xvi. 26, 
See also ‘ Audinara,’ 
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Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 7. 
Utkala is always explained as denotingOrissa, 


“uilardpatha, @ enstomary name for Northern 


India, mise. ref., ix.41, See also ¢ Aryiivarta :’ 
and contrast * dakshindpatha,’ Occasionally 
tulichipatha ocours in place of the more 
customary and technical tHlarapatha. The 
Western Chalukya records apeak of Harsha. 
vardhans of Kanauj as “the lord of all the 
ultardpathe er region of the north" (e.g. 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VL p, 87). 


Vadavamokha, in the south-west division, xiy, 
17. The name means ‘the mare's mouth,” 
which is the entrance to the lower regions 
at the south pole, where the sabmarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks — 
‘tin the astronomical Siddhintas Vadaya- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead ut 
the South Pole,” 

Vahblika, Vablika, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; mise. ref, v. 80+ ix, 10. See also 
‘Bahlika, Bahlika.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
fa Inscriptions, p, 141), that tho emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indws and then conquered the Vihlikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Balich. 

Vaidarbha, the poople of Vidarbha, g. w.: mise, 
ref., ix. 27, 

Vaidéha, the people of Vidéha, q- t.; miso, 
ref., xxxii, 22, 

Vaidéhaka, the people of Vidéba, 7. e,; miso. 
ref., ix. 13,21; xvi. 16, 

vaidtrya, the place or places where 
stones are found, in the 
xiv. 14, 

Vaisyas, placed in the western division, xiy.2), 

Vanavisi, in the southern division, xiy, 12; 
misc. ref, ix. 15; xvi. 6. Tt is the modern 
above the Ghauts, Albérin} says “ Vana. 
visi on the coast,” And Rashidu-d Din 
(Elliot's History of India, Vol. 1. p. 58) says 
“Banawis on the shore of the sea.” It 
seems to be some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Buzantion, — which appears to represent 
Vaijayanti, another ancient name of Bang- 
wisi, — as a sea-side mart. 


pryl- 
southern acs 
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wanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 
western division, xiy, 20, 

Vaiiga, a conntry, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv. 8; misc. ref. 
v.72, 73,79; ix. 10; x. 14: xvi. 1;, xvii. 
18, 22; xxxii. 15, See also ‘ Viiiga, and 
Upavaiga.’ The Vaiga countries ( Vaayésiu: 


Toc. plur.) are mentioned in the Méharaull | 


inscription of the emperor Chandra (Gupla 
faseriptions, p. 141), 


Vaiga, a variant of Vaiga, q.t.; misc. ref., | 


xi. 60. 
Vardiiamiina, acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. i misc. ref, Xvi. 3: l Sop 


21; xciv. 2. It is the modern Bardwiin in| 


Bengil 
xiv. 25; misc. ref., xvii. 19, 

Vasumat, a mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

edsucava, ‘the forest of Vosns or spirits,’ in 
the north-east division ; xir, 31, 

Vitadhiina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 26 : mise. ref., xvi. 22. The text of xvi. 
22 shews that the name-is Vitadhina. But 
on xiv. 26 Albériini gives “ Dasémm; Kavi- 
fadhina,” instead of “Distraka and Viita- 


dhina,”  Monier-Williams says that, in 


addition to being the name of a degraded 

tribe, the word means ‘ the descendant of an 

outcaste Brahman by a Brihman female.’ 
Vatea, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2; 


and in the south-east division, xiv. 8;— | 


misc, ref., x. 5: xvii. 18, 22. 

Védasmriti, a river; mise, ref,, xvi. 32. 

Velliira, a town in the southern division, xiv. 
14, Tt is, undoubtedly, the well-known 
Veril, Yerali, Eliri, or Elléri, in the 
Nizim's Dominions, where the cave-temples 
ere, The place is also mentioned, as Vallira 
(for Vellira), in the inscription at the Bud- 
dhist vildra, known as the Ghatétkacha 
cave, near Gulwada in the neighbourhood 
of Ajanti (Archeol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
pp. 199, 140); and as Valiraka, or probably 
more correctly Valliraka (for Velliraka), 
in three Buddhist inscriptions at Kirlé 
(Archaol. Suro. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 101, 
108, 113: as regards the first of these 
records, I differ from the published tranala- 
tion, and take the record to mean that the 


Vasiti (c. 1. Vasati), in the northern division, 





members of the community of ascetics 
“whose permanent abode was in the cave- 
temples at Valliiraka,” and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at Karlé; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the saijha from Valliraka ulti- 
mately settled at Karlé, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there: there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, hid. 
p- 191, note 1, that Valliraka was the 
ancient name of Kiirlé itself), Under the 
Sanskritised name of Elapura, the place is 
also mentioned in connection with the Riish- 
frakita king Krishoa L., for whom the 
“Kailiisa temple" was constracted there 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 228). 

Véna, a river in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ; diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 6: 
mise. ref. iv. 26; xvi. 9. 

Veoumati, o river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23, Albériinl says, ‘*Vénumati (?), i. «. 
Tirmidh,"’ 

Vétravati, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 9. 

Vidarbha, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also‘ Vaidarbha.’ Vidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Nisik inscriptions 
(Archaol. Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 109). 

Videha, a country, and the people of it: misc, 
ref., v.41, 71; xvi. 11. See also * Vaidéha, 
and Vaidéhaka,’ 

Vidisi; misc. ref. xvi. 32. Monier-Williams 
gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 
of the district of Dasdirnd, and (2) a river m 
Milwa. 

Vidyiidhara, a class of supernatural beings ; 
misc. ref., ix. 27, Kern translates by “the 
inhabitants of Fairy-land;’ and identifies 
them with the Tentonic "elves," 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitanta of the 
recesses of the Vindhyas," or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dnta-vdsinah), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;— the forests of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dtavi), xvi. $:— 
the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
the earth, the other being the Himavat moun. 
tains, xlii.35;— mise. ref., xii: 6; xvi. 10, 12 
(perbaps an interpolation); Izix. 30. The 
Vindhys mountains are mentioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archmol. Surv, Weat. 
Fad. VoL IV. p. 109), In other epipra- 
phic passages, they are mentioned ag one of 
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the breasts of the earth, the other being the 
Sahyarange (Gupte Inscriptions, p, 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (id, p. 185); 
and as extending up to, and including, the 


Nigirjoni Hill in the Gaya District (id, | 


pp. 227, 228). 

Vipisa, a river; misc. ref,, xvi, 21. 

Virita, a cou utry ; mise. ref, (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12.  Viritakote; ‘the fort of 
Virata,’ was a name of Hingal in the Dbir- 
war District, 

Vitaka, a people; mise. ref, xvi. 2, In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 


haps includes the Mékalas and the Kiratas, | 


— “These are the same tribes who by o 
synonymous term are called Lamp&kas and 
Utsavasaukétas ; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.” 

Vitasta, the river Jhélam; mise. ref, xvi. 27. 

Vokkion, a people in the western division, 
xiv. 20; misc, ref,, xvi. 35, 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiy. 5. 

enshadvija, *the island of bulls," in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

tydghamukha, ‘a tiger-faced people,’ in tho 
eastern division, xiv. 5, 


vydlagriva, ‘a people with serpents’ necks," in | 


the south-east division, xiv. 9, 


Whales, eaters of (timiagil-dsana), in the 


southern division, xiv. 16. 

white people (gaudake) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misg. ref. to white people (érf/a) or 
to White Hiinas (ivfta-Hiina), xyi. 36, — 
but see under ‘ Hina,’ 

women; the kingdom of women, 4. ¢. the 
country of the amazons (stri-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xiv, 22:—4 people 
with the faces of women (ndri-mukha), in 
the south-weat division, xiv, 17. 


Yamuni, the river Jamnd; miso. ref., v. 37; 
xvi. 2; — mentioned as the daughter of the 
sun (divdkara-sutd), xliji, 32 ;— the region 
between the Gaiga and the Yamuni (Gaiga- 
Yomun-dntarala), miso. ref., lxir.26. See 
also ‘ Yamuna,’ 

Yimuna, the people living near the Yamuni, 
q+ ®4 in the middle conntry, xiv, 2, and in 
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the northern division, xiv, 25. In xiv. 2, 
Kern translates ‘* those who dwell along the 
banks of the Jamni:" and in xiv. 25, “those 
who live near the sources of the Jamni.” On 
xiy. 2, Albériinf saya ‘the valley of the 
Yamuna ;" buton xiv, 25, “TYimuna, i ¢. a 
kind of Greeks," — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yadéévati, a city in the northern division, xiy, 
28. Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves,” 

Yandhéya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; mise, ref, iv. 25: y, 40,67, 75; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also § Yaudhéyaka,” 
The Yaudhéyas are mentioned in the 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Iuserip- 
tions, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 
Bijayagadh (id, p, 251). 

Yandbéyaka, another form of Yaudhiya, q: B53 
miso. ref., xi. 59 ; — the king of the Yandha- 
yakas (Youdhéyake-nripa), mise. ref, ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; mise. ref., iv, 22; v.75, 80; ix 
21, 35; x. 6, 15,18; xiii. 9; xvi. 1 ; xviii. 
6;— the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Migchehhd hi Yavanah), ii, 15 (see also 
under ‘Mléchchha"). In ii. 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yarena by 
“the Greeks ;" and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, 
Albértini says “Yavana, i. ¢. the Greeks.” 
And McCrindle gives the following note 
(Invasion of India by Alezander the Great, 
p. 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word:—" Tha name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Ionians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as Ivon. The Hebrew transcription 
of this digammated form is Javan, the name 
by which Greece is designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana, the 
name epplied in Indian works to Ioniana or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rock edict of Astka speaks of the 
Yonas, «. «. Yavanns (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 247); and it describes Anti- 
ochus Il. of Syria, as a Yina, i.e. Yavana, 
king (ibid. pp. 239, 240, 241, 242), The 
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Yavanas, as tribe, are mentioned in one of | 


the Nisik inscriptions (Archwol. Surv. West. 
Iud. Vol. IV. p. 109); and several indivi- 
dual Yavannas are mentioned in the same 


95, 115). And the Junigadh inscription of | 


Rudradaman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a— 
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original stone, I take the reading to ba 
Aiikasya Mauryasyedaté Yavana-rajina 
Tushasphén=idhish{hdya §c.) Like the 
Kimbéjas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanaa 
are located by Varihamihira too much 
towards the south; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 


contemporary of A’éka (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL | Yuogamdhara, a people; misc. ref. xxxii. 


p. 260, text line $; from an inspection of the 





19. 





a torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE-NAMES IN THE 





SANDOWAY DISTRICT, BURMA. sides in the rains. There was no one to. help, 
Pease Hin er ace ceyanlogy'ot | m0 iA,-and bexice the streamct is thereabouts 
place names in the Padé Circle of the Sando- | "4™med Méwa, whence also a neighbouring village 
way townships. In all four casea it can be | tok its name. 
shewn that the etymology is false :— Lower down are two villages, Yetbd, and 
the pads River a pui‘s, who had a daughter, | yefbé* and palaing?,* with which the girl had 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by | at these spots. B. Hovartox. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL INS MODEES INDIAN LIFR, 

Lately a pair of boots belonging to me disap- 
peared in a suspicious manner. The servanta had 
been quarreling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath among themselves to find out the 
culprit. The cervants implicated were the coach- 


man, the cook, the dhisti, the khdnedmdn, the | 


bearer, a khidmatgdr, and a chuprdaf, all Muzal- 


mins; a chuprdsf, a sais, two patikhdedids, all 
Hindus; and a mehfar. 


I watched the proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water (gaigdjal) from Hardwiir was produced ina 
medicine bottle (!) and uncorked. This the Hindus 


in turn solemnly held in both hands, while they 


repeated, each in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat thus:—* May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, ete., if I stole those 
boote!’* The bottle waa then lifted above the 


tion. There was no doubt aa to the holy water. | 


It belonged to one of the parikhdwdlds, who was 





! Township officer. 1 Merchant, wealthy man, 





by caste a Th&kur from Faizibid in Oudh, and 

The mehtar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the bottle; 
ao be produced hia three children,—a son, a 
danghter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched their heads and swore to the above effect. 

All the Musalmins then swore on the Qur'dn 
that none of them were guilty. 

In the end the kidnedmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn toinnocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 


own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 


lecided to divide the coat of the boota amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
toevery one’s satisfaction, except the master's, 
who lost a comfortable pair of & 


R. C. TEMFLE. 
Eangoon, March 1893. 





4 A fishing instrament. 
1A basket, 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


SANTAL FoueTaces. Translated from the gpa 
A. Campbell, Free Church of Soeotland, Santal 
Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokhorin. 


Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 


come, oodin particular one made among primitive 
sulatedraces like the Santals, who may be expected 
tu he in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 
inflmence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
erveation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character.’ 

I must admit, however, that Dr, Campbell's 
collection is eomewhat di . Nor haa 
he, D renture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting. Many of these tales display, 
asimay be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
forvign influence: and this being the case, before 





we can satisfactorily classify them, itisabseoiutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 


circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
wonld then be, perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. Bat 
on this point Dr. Campbell vouchaafea absolutely 
no information whatever. 
have been a difficult task to sngyest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout thia collection. 


The first story, “ The Magic Lamp,” je an wo- | 


doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 

“Arabian Nights," which is not part of the 
original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale, “Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shékh Chilli.” Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale,“The Boy and 
bis Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious saué or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “Sit and Bosont.” 
In thisthird tale it is mized up with the“ Faithful 
Animal” eycle, which, in this case, is represented 
bythe protecting cow—a legitimate descendant of 
the Himadhénu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we buve a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princesa floating down 
the stream. Thecommon Northern India version 


of this is given by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 


“ Princess with the Golden Hair”? and in Major 
Temple's “ Wonderful Ring."* 

In the fifth tale, “Kara and Goja," we have 
another well-known incident popular all over 
4 Dalton Descriptive Ethnology, p. 209 &. 





It would again not - 





* Indian Fairy Tales, p. £6. 


Northern India of the demon who chews grains of 
iron und is killed by the hero, while the rascully 
Door or Dhobt takes all the eredit. Next follows 
“The King and His Inquisitive Queen,” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known story 
in the Introduction of the “Arabian Nights,’ 


where the deus ez machind, who warns the mer- 


chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wife, is a 
cock: here it ig a he-goat. Then comes “ The 
Story of Bitarim.” Hitid, Dr. Campbell may be 


| glad to know, ia good Hindi, as well as Santili, for 
| @ span, and the story of Bittarim, who is known 
a8 Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 


representative of one of the most delightful of 
Grimm’s Household Tales (No. 37), “ Thambling.” 
The only difference is that the Santdlt Hop-o’-my- 
Thomb i» more of an imp than the 

creation of the German fancy, in which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for the 
deur little creature which we mias in the Eastern 
form of the tale. “The Story of the Tiger” is 
our old friend the fox, who acta as arbitrator and 
induces the tiger te go back to his cage to shew 
how he managed to come out. In“ Lipi and 
Lapra” we have the well-known idea of the clever 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers, 


/ and“ Gomda the Hero” is of the Munchansen 


type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 


the “ Wrestler of the East and the West.” 


Perbaps the most original and charactaristic 


of these stories are those about animals. A good 


one describes the dilemma of the man who had 
toarbitrate daily between the tiger and the 
lizard: and here, too, we come acroaa the stupid 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the 
crane who takes one year the root crop and in 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German 
version in Grimm. In the “ Seven Brothers and 
their Sister" we have the old superstition of 
human sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, 
on which Dr, BE meine might have given an 
interesting note 

It will thas be seen that, to the student of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this 
collection. We can only express the hope that in 
another series Dr. Campbell will give us more. of 
the really indigenous folktales, and 


discard those which are obviously of foreign 
| Origin: and he would do more justios to his work 


if he would send it outequipped with analysia, 
notes and illustrations of parallel plots and in- 
cidenta, without which any collection of folklore, 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively 
little value. W. Crooxe. 

1 Wideuuuke Stories, p. 2uL 
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NOTES ON TUL'SI DAS. 
BY G, 4. GEIERSON, I. C. 8. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 
VT may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 

(1) Bam Lalé Nabachht. Twenty verses of four lines each in Sihar-chhand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 matras, A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rima’s 
nails before hie investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be fonnd deseribed in 
Bikdr Peasoat Life, § 1314. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan Pathak, which has been 
printed at the Khadg Bilis Press, Bankipur, 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre— 

Adi Sdaradd,, Ganapati, Gauri mandia hi | 
Rama-Leld kara nahachhd git sundia hé 

Jehi géf widhit Adit parama-nidhi pdia Ad | 

Kili jawama kara pdlaka déri so jdia ASW 10 
Kitinha bdjana Sajahia Dasaratha ké griha ho 
Déva-lika saba dékhahin dnaida ali hia hi i 
Nagara sohdwana légata éarani na jeter hi | 
Kawealyd ké harakha na ipidaya samdtai he 4) 2 

First revere I ‘Sirada, GanéSa and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child! Rima. He who singeth it gaineth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulated through countless transmigrations leave him for ever (1). 

Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearts. The city of Oudh seemeth so beautifal that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of Kanéalyi cannot be contained in her heart (2). 

(2) Wairagya-Sandipant (usually spelled “dipinf) or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 
‘of Devotion" (as contrasted with the common expression kdmégni-s°, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexnal desire). In three prakasa or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the poet himself calls the work Dirdga-Sandipini, A good Commentary by Bandar 
Pithak, with gloss by Mahidév Par'sid, Ehadg Biiss Press, Bankipur. The contents aro 
described by the namea of the various lectures, as follows :— 

Invocation I., 1—7. 

Prakiga I., Sant-Swabidv-barnan, an account of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7—33, 
Metre Dohé, Sérathd and Chaupdi. 

Prakiéa Il, Sant-mahimd-baraan, an account of the true greatness of a holy man. IL, 
1—9. Metre, aa above. 

Prakiéa IIL, Sdati-barnan, an account of the true Peace, III.,1—2.. Metre, as above. 

The work is principally composed of short sententious verses. The following may be 
taken as examples of the language :— 

I, 5. Tulasi, yaha tana bhéta hai, 
Mana vwacha karma kisdna | 
Pipa punya dwait hija hain, 
Bawei so lawai widdna Il 
Ill, 1. Raini ko bAtkhana indu ha, 
Diwasa ko éhikhana Ghana | 





i Fald = (il, a darling. 
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Pisa ko bhikhana thakli haih, 
Bhakti ko bhikhana jiuina W 1 yy 
Jiitna ko biitkhaug Whydwa hat, 
Diyitue bo Dhdkhana fydiar | 
Lyd ko Ghikhana  sdnti-pada, 
Tulasi, uanala adéga \ 2 
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Thave noted two verses of the Vairdgya Sandipint, which are repeated in other works of 
the poet :—rizy Dai. I, [.. This occurs in Dihdbali (l)and Sat'sai (1,2). Bai.L15. = Dékdbai 


(58) and Saf’: I, 107, . 
The pocm being « short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative 


mhgion, [here give a translation of the whole. 


T-—Invocation. 

Daha, — On the left of Rima? sittoth Sti and on his right Lakshmana : meditation on him 
tits is ever propitions, and is, O Taul'st, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). Tol'si, the darkness of 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds: for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne'er expand, till the sun of the Lord (bimself descended from the sun) 
shineth upen it (2). He beareth without cars; and seth without eyes, Without a tongue doth 
he taste. No nose) hath he, and yet hesmelleth; and no body hath he, yet he feeleth (3), 
Strafhd — Unborn is he. He alone existeth : his form cannob be comprehended. Utterly free 
is he of quality, of Maya (illusion)? is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants didshe take 
tuto himself the form of man (4). Déhd, — Tulsi, this body of thine suffervth., It ever 
suffereth the threefold woe. It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord's might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbaundmen. 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, s0 wilt thon reap (6). This book, the 
‘ Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge. Tt giveth the teaching of the 
Védas and Parinas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7). 

II—The Nature of the Holy, 

Déha, — Simple are his syTlables, simple his language. But, though simple, know thon, 
that they are fall of meaning. ‘Tal'st, simple is the Holy, and thas mayst thon recognize 
him (8), Chaupéi,— Unimpassioned is bo, but giving happiness to all. Jost and self-restrained. 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever enlightening the sonls of the ignorant, and ever for 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). Déhd, — Such men are only here and there, 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell, Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted to 
the supreme goal, in love? working out their lives (10). Whether he shutteth the door of his 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth,” in this world is the Holy man ever discreet? (11). 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever Waceth he 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). He showeth enmity to no 
man, to no main showeth he over-friendship, Twul'sf! this is the religion of the Holy, ever to 
speak with even justice (13). Chawpdi, — Very true is he to the One, ever keeping his 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth in 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’sf, by these marks dost thon know him (14), 











* Rima is, thronghout TaJ'sl Dia's Philosophy, the equivalent of the lévara.of EAlmdouja's Vidintio system, 
Thence translate the word for the future aa‘ the Lord.’ Fide post, the remarks on tho Sat'sal. 

* Hore the poet adopts the language of Sankara | 

* Woe is of three kinds, those from within the body (aa disease, c.), those from God a lightning stroke, 
and external (aa from wild beasts, or serpents). pg yesh ? per = “ete 

* T take the reading priti not writti. : * Jathd artha equal to yatAdriha. 

Ta. g., even when *peaking the truth, be speaks kindly. 
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Déhé, — One Gian. one Hicength; one TT one faith.® vgs the chiffak-bird lonzeth ten rain 
clond in the season of Sidfi, so longeth he for the Lord (15). He hath no anger nor fantt,* 
and isa ship | wherein to cross the ocean of existence. Ho hath abandoned dase: and hath 
betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to hamility ; He endureth 
all things; with heart and mouth, he ever calleth on the name of the Lord. So dwelleth the 
Holy man, and so docth he (17). Those who dwell by him, he maketh like unto himself; 
while the wicked man giveth his soul twofold sorrow. Saith Tul'si, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fanlt™ (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy man, falling like 
nectar on the ear, When the liard heart beareth them, it becometh wax (14). They beget the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme; they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and in the heart they are(sharp arrows) piercing sin (20), Cooling are they like unto the 
beams of the moon. ‘Tren million fevera do they corein the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall {21). Ohanpuii, — They destroy every thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the san do they clear 
away the darkness of error. © Tul’si, so excellent is the pious man that the Scri ptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22), Dihd,— Not by deed, not by thonght, not by 
word doth he ever give pain toany one. Yea, he is such beeause the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earth (23). When thou seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thee, When. 
thon tonchest him thy deeds’ depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringest thee to Him from whom thou camest (24), Very gentle is he, 
and pure even in his desires. In his soul is there no defilement. On his, Master alone is his 
heart ever atayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tul's? praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as piece of 
gland : won fst but as wood or stone. Such an Holy mas, is a portion of the supreme 

 Chanpti — Gold looketh he upon as clay, woman as bat wood or stone, Of these things 
the flavoar hath he forgotten, That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28), 


Déhé, — Free of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference between ‘I’ and ‘thou,’ (but knoweth that allare but parts of the Lord). Mo evil 
thought is ever his. Sorrow doth scot make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (30). Equal counteth he gold and glass. Equal coanteth be friend and foe. Such 
an oné is counted in this world an Holy man (31). Few, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have freed themselves from all illusion: for im this iron ape men’s natures are ever 
lustfil and crooked, like the peacock and the crow” (82). He who hath wiped out ‘I’ and 
‘thon,’ and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘know thyself": know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith Tul'si, is bo known (33), 

T.—The Greatness of the Holy. 

Sératha.—Who, O Tul’si, can tell with o single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 

For the thousand tongaed serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 


describe his spotless discernment (34). Déid,— Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the treea turned into pens, and Gan@ia himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 








* Comm. dei man, ka chdA'nd, bharied buddha kd, biswds chuft bi, bal ahoshddr bd, 

* Or, if we read dutkAs, for déiha, he hath neither love nor hatred. 

4 Sorrow for the wicked man's unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecation of the wicked, 

H Mt. Malaya ia famous for its sandal trees which give their scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Ita fanit is ita origin. Lt was originally a pile of ordure. 

" Comm. anubhare-nikha brahma-rukha. 

13 Lit, he is Rama's form upon the earth, The corresponding idea in English is that given above. 

“ Thy tarma. The consequences of thy geod and bad actions. Every action binding the soul to oarth and 
separating it from the Lord. 

The peacock, fair without and mean within. The crow, black without and within. 
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fot all be written (35). Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a trae worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36), 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from whose 
month cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37), The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night; but what availeth the highest caste, if the 
Lord's name is not heard therein (98), Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of sunkes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39), 
Chaupal — Tul'si saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who night and day at every breath reiterateth his 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-born man is 
equal unto him. For the one day and night uttereth the Name, while the other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41), Dha,—The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Nate. 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever remaiuing apart from the world, he 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). 


IV.~Perfect Peace. 


Déhd, — The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of the day is the snn. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, the adornment of meditation 
is total Self-surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-surrender is pure and spotless 
Peace (44). ’ 

Chaupdi,— This Peace is altogether pure and spotless, and destroyeth all tho troubles 
mankind endureth. He who can maintain sach peace within his heart ever remainoth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are born of the threefold sins,'* the intolerable hoard 
of grief begotten of faults committed, — all these are wiped away, Him, whoremaineth rapt in 
Perfect Peace, doth no woe e'er approach to pierce (46). O Tul'st, so cool” is the Holy 
Man, that ever he remaineth free of earthly cares. The wicked are like serpents, but what can 
they do unto him, for his every limb hath become a sure medicine" against their bite (47). 


Déhka, — Very cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48). 

Chaupét, — In this world, call thon him cool, who never nttercth words of anger from his 
moath, and who, when pierced in front by sharp arrows of words, never feeleth one trace of 
wrath (49). Dékd,—Search ye the seven regions, the nine continents, the three worlds," and 
ye will find no bliss equal to Peace (50). Chawpdéi—Where Peace hath beon imparted by the 
True Teacher, there the root of anger is consumed, as if by fire. Earthly lusts and desires 
fade away, and this is the mark of Peace (51). Peaco is a bliss-giving ocean, whose shining 
actions holy sagea have sung. Him, whose body and soul are rapt in it, no fire of self can 
barn (52), 

Dohd, — In the fire of self, burneth the whole nniverse, and only the Holy escape, only 
because that they have Peace (53). Peace is like unto a mighty water, which when a man 
toucheth he becometh peaceful, and the fire of self consameth him not, though (the wicked) try 
with countless efforts (54). His virtnes** become glorious as the sun, which when the world 
seeth it marvelleth ; but he who hath once become as water, becometh again not as fire (55). 


" Sin is of thre kinds, and it in committed by thought (miner), by word (richaka), or by deed [kt yako), 
PRO ise ara se sgl cert aia coal climate like India, Tho poet describes what eon: 
. a alga cp which a peraon bitten by a anake recovers. 
: Eonar naan 
™ Virtues in the sense of * qualities,” not “ good qualities.” 
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Albeit it is cool, sath cenit, emai giving, and preserving life, still count ali ea ca as water, 
for as fire also are its virtues (56). 

Chaupdi,— Those mortals ne'er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that they 
blaze, they burn, they are angry, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and hate 
alternately (57). Diéhd,— He is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero, 
he is alert, he is a true warrior (55), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous and 
full of meditation, whose soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 

Chenpai,— The fire of Passion and Hate is extingnished. Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. © Tul'st, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy heart of hearts 
ariseth » loud ery for mercy (60), Déhé, — There ariseth a loud ery to the Lord for mercy. 
Last and its crew are fled, even os the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). 

Good man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correct it (and forgive the poct) (62). 

(3) BarawS or Barawai EamAyan. In the Derewd metre (6 +4+44+24+44294 
1 = 19 mairds). In 7 kinds orcantos, Aan! I, Dal-kand vv. 1-19. Kénd II, Ayidhyd-kitnd 
vv. 20-27. Kand ITI, Aranya “kad, vv. 28-33. Kand IV, Kishkindhya-kind, vv. 34-35, 
Kiind V, Sundar-kénd, vv. 36-41, Kind VI, Lanké-kdud, v, 42, Kand VII, Uttar-bénd, 
vy. 43-49. A good commentary by Bandan Pathak, another by Baij'nath, published by Nawal 
Kishir, Lucknow. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. No other work of the poct is without a mangala, or introductory invocation. 

After three introductory verses in praise of Stti's beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rdmdyan, in an extremely condensed and often enigmatic form. Thos, the whole narrative 
of the Kishkindhyd-kéad is given in two verses, and of the Leitd-kdnd in one verse; as 
follows : 





Kishkindhyi-kand. 
Syima geura dou mirati Lachhimana Raima | 
Ina fé bhoi ita kirati ali aliirima 1) 1 
Kujana-péla quea-barajita akula andtha | 
Kahahu kripd-nidhi réura kasa guna-gétha Wt o2 OW 
(Hanoman points them out to Sugriva and says): "These two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, gre Rama and Lakshmana. They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, very charming (to him who hears the tale).’ (When Rama had killed Bali, and set Sugriva 
on the throne, The latter approached him and said), ‘Tell me, Abode-of-mercy, how I can 
sing thy virtues. Iam but a lord of ku-janas (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, and with no protector (except thee).’ 
Lanka-kand, 
Tndithea vahant vilasnia salita ananta | 
Jala-dhi sarisa ko kahat Rama bhagawanta | 
(On hearing about Sita from Hanumin), the holy Rama (started for Lanka) glorions with 
anarmy (eaheni for vihini) of many kinds (of animals), accompanied by the Serpent of Eternity 
(i.e. Lukshmana who was its incarnation). Who dare say that (the army) was like the sea? 
(For the sea is destructive, but Rima’s army was for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
gar Lanki= 





| Sn gees sia The poet has in Cen compared Poace with water and contrasted 
it with fire. But, he saya, the comparison must not be carried too far, for water, thongh it assuages thirst, 4c., hes 
but temporary effecis, and thirst retarna, whilo the effects of Peace are permanent. On the other hand, fire, 
though a barning destroyer, is aleo an universal purifier, and a3 such reeemblea Peace. 
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(4) Parbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati. Sixteen stanzas. Each composed 
of sixteen or twenty-four lines in Aruna™ chhand, followed by four lines in Harigili-chhand, a total 
of 360 lines or chara 
The poem deseribea the marringe of Uma, or Parvati, to Siva,—well known to readers of 
the Kumdra Sabbhava, It is a favourite subject with Tul'si Dis, (cf Rdm. Bd. 75 and ff), 
who makes skilful uso of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the danghter of 
the Himalaya, and the terrifying horrors of Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan Nature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes. the approach of ‘Siva's 
RrucsOMe Marriage procession to Umi's home :-— 
Dilnulha Loi Heri kahen wiketa purn dew | 
Apana dpana siju sabalin bilagdex 1 97 
Prawatha-ndtha kf sdtha Pramatha-gana rdjahia | 
Nhidha bhdatt mukha éahana békha birdjahian 1 98 
Kamatha khapara madhi khila nisina bajdicakia | 
 Nara-Rapdla jala thari bhari piahia pidicahin i) 99 
Bara evnharata berifa hant Hari hansi kaha | 
Sunt hia hatseatu Malden kéli kautnka maha 4) 100 il 
Bada tinédu maga midu na kachhu kahit dwate | 
Jit nagara niardni bardta bajdwata 101 
Pura kharubhar« wra harakheu Achalu Akhandalu | 
Parata wladhi wmagen janw lakhi bidiw-mandalu y 102 
Pramuwdita 9é agawinn biltki baratahi | 
Phabharé banai na rahata na benai pordtahki () 103 y 
Chalé bhapi gaya baji phirahia nahin phérata | 
Biloka bhabhari bhuldina phirahia yhara hérata \) 104 il 
Dinka jit janawdsa supdsa kif saba | 
Ghara ghara bdlaka béta kahkana ligd taba \) 105 yy 
Préta betdla bardii bhiita bhaydnaka | 
Barada chadhd dara blatwra sabai huddtnaka i 106 Wy 
Kusala karat keratéra kahohia hama sdichio | 
Dikhaba kofi lidha jiata jaun biachia i 107 
Samichdra sunt sichu bhaew wane Matnahin l 
Ndrale ké upadéea kawana ghara gunchia y 108 yy 
Chhand,  Ghara-ghdia-chdlaka kulaha-priga kahiata parama paramératht | 
Tutsi barikid kinka pani muni sdia medratha adratht \ 
Ura Idi Umahia antka bidhi jalapati janani dukha ménat \ 
Hlimawiiun kakew Isdénu-mahimd agama nigama na jinei |) 13 if 
(Stra, with his retinue of ghosts and goblins attended by all the othar gods, approaches the 
bride's home, The gods, healed by Visheu, can hardly conceal their laughter at his strange array). 
Hari addressed the gods and said ‘ The city is now near. Let us each march separately, 
cach with his own retinge. Goblins will look best in attendance on their Jord.” (So Siva's 








4 drtteechiond, 20 mdfriy, with pouse af the 11th. The last two syllables must be one miird each The 
etre i* not inutioned hy Kelluge, or by Colebrooke in his easay On Sanskrit and Prikpit Pootry, It is described 
ie the Qoun. Proaferida. Pra bee. of Téim Dds Udisl, which gives the first two linea of the Pirbati-mangal ae an 
example. Hariyiti-chhand, aleo called Muhiaharic-Ahand ja-well known. Described by Kellogg on p. 20 df hia prosody, 
not tnentionml by Colebrooke, It has seven feet in each line (4x5) +642= 28 mitras. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secomlary pause at the Sth. The lust syllable of each charen must be lang. This is tho etandard of the 
mctre, but there are many varieties, which, while having 28 métras, with the last syllable of each charan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions. ‘This is the caso in the Purtatl-maongal. . 
* This is simply o piece of mischief on Hari's part, to make Siva's retinue more ghastly by contrast. 
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retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They played 
. on kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling oman skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other todrink, Hari laoghing eried, * Like 
br room, like procession ;’ and Mahtéa, as he heard his wovds,also langhed in his heart at the 
onflandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain®™ rejoiced in heart, as the ovean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully wont forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still yor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to auswer to their reins, 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where all arrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell (their elders) about theiradventures, ‘The bridegroom's people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom isn maniac viding on a ball and uf 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves us, and-we do not die of fright, wy 
shall see countless weddings.” When Maini heard the news, grief filled her souk ‘What 
house hath Nivada's counsel not destroyed 7 
Chhand.—A desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, thongh he calls himself o 
eceker after supreme bliss, So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.’ Full of sorrow the mother Inmenting took UmA to her 
breast, but Himalaya said: ‘Not even do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva's 
(5) Janaki-mangsl. The marriage song of Siti. Twenty-four rtanzas, with the same 
motre asin the Parbati-mangal. Total 480 lines, The poem describes the journey of Rima 
with Viévimitra from Oudh to Mithili, the breaking of Siva's bow, and Rima’s marriage to 
Siti, The following specimen describes the journey of the young princes, with the gaint 
through the the forest :— | 
| Girt taru Gélt sania sara bipula bildkahin | 
Dhéwahia bala-cubhdwa bihaga mriga rékahia yy 33 yy 
Sakuchahia muuthi sabhita bahuri phiri dwahia | 
Tiri phiila phale kisalaya wndla handwehin yy 34 4| 
Dékhi binéda pramida prima Kauska ura | 
Karate jdhia ghana chhdnha aumana barakhahin surat) 35 
Badhi Vidaka Rama jani saba ldyaka | 
Bidyd mantra rahasya dié muni-ndyaka 36 iI 
Moaga-liganka Mi karate suphala mana léchana | 
Gae Kausika dtromahia bipra bhaya-méchana wy 37) 
Adri wiedchara-nikara jojia karavwden | 
Athaya kié munt-brinda jagaia jasu giew || 39 
Bipra-addiu-sura-kiju mahdmunt mana dhari | 
Raimahin chalé liwdi dhanukha-makha misu kari yy 40) 
Gautama nari udhdri pathai pati-dhdmahin | 
Janaka-nagara lat gaeu mahdimunt Rémahia yy 41° 
Chhand, Lai gaeu Raimahia Gadhi-swana Giléki pura harakhé hid 4 
 MMfuni-rdu dgé léna deu sachiwa guru bhdsura lif 1 
Nripa gahé pénya asisa pai mana ddara ati kid | 
Abaléki Rémahia anubhavata janu Brahma sukha fau gunawif tl 5 I 





* So [translate ochalu ekhandabu, in the senso of Umi'a father, the Himalaya. Itmay alao be tana 
“the firm, the unbroken one,” é.¢., Siva, | eae eae BT es 
™ Nireds was a great stirrer op of dissension and was the author.of the ruin of mapy families, 
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The princes looked about them at the monntains, trees, creepers, rivers and large lakes, 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to catch them. Then remembering 
in awe the saint, they would tarn back to him in fear, and, plucking froit, flowers and tender 
twigs, would weave them into garlands. Love filled Viswimitra’s heart as he watched their 
playful sport, The-clonds cast shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When Hama had 
slain Tigaki, the mighty saint knew that he wae. all-fitted for his task, and imparted to 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and cyes of the people on the 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kausika’s hermitygey. There the 
boy prince attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for their 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the needs 
of Brahmans, saints, and gods, induced Rama to accompany him (to Mithila) on the pretest 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrouglit salvation for Ahalyf, Gautama's 
wife, sending her to ler husband's abode, and then, the great saint conducted Rama to 
Jlithila, the city of Junaka, 

Chhawl. The son of Gidhi (Viswiimitra) conducted Rima, and gazed upon the city with 
his heart full-filled with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Jonaka) with ministers of 
state and honorable Brahmanas came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king himself 
clasped hig feet and earned his blessing, showing him hospitable reverence: and then, as 
lus eyes fell upon, Rama, be felt os if the Almighty had moaltiplied his happiness o 
thousand times, 

(8}. Sri Ramajha, or Sri Ramagyt, or Bam-Sagundbali. The Commands of the 
Holy Rima, or The Collections of Kima-omens. Metre Déhé, In seven adhydyas or lectures, 
of seven saptakas or septads, each containing. seven pairs of délds, Each adhydya forms a 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding kanda of the Raindyana, Each 
verse or pair of doids is used asa means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anything 
undertaken, It isa kind of Sortes Vargiliena, The ingairer takes three handfuls of lotus 
seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is called 
the numberof the adhydya. Again he counts out the second handful in the same way, and 
whatever is over is the number of the anpfaka; and similarly, whatever number is over from 
the third handful is the number of the did. Thus if there are 53 seeds in the first heap, the 
number of the adhydya is 4 (i,2.49(=7 * 7) +4. If there are 108 in the second heap 
the nomber of the saplaka is 3(15 * 7 4+ 3 = 108), and if there are 15 in the third heap, 
the number of the djhd is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an omen 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture, If the number of any handful is 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to be seven. There are other 
ways of finding out the verse based on the same principle, which need not be detailed here. 
The following is a specimen of this work. It is the third septad of the third lecture :— 

Maya-mrigu pahichdni Prabhu chal§ Siya-ruchi jdni | 

Batchaka chéra prapaicha-Apita. saguna kahaba hitahdni » 1 
Siya harana-abasara saguna bheya sansaya santdpa | 

Nari-kaja iuta mipafa gata  pragata pardbhava pdpa \\ 2 ih 
Gidha-rija Ridvana samara ghdyala biru birdja | 

Siira sujasu smigrdma mahi meranu eusdhiba baja W 3 i 
fidéma Lakhanu tana bana bikala phirata Siya-swdhi léta | 

Siichata saguna bikkddu boda  asubha arishta achéta 4 I 
Raghuéara likula bihaigu lakhi eo 6biléki dow Gira | 

Siya-sudhi Iinht Siya Rama kaki  taji déha mati-dhira |i 5 p 
Daseratha (6 dasa-guna bhagati sahita téew kari kaju | 

Sichata bandhu gaméia Prabhu Lripd-sindhu Raghu-réju 1) 6 1 
Tulasi sahita sanéha ita sumirahn Sid Rama, 

Saguna sumangala subha sdd@ di madhya parindma 1) 7 W 
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Though he saw through (Miricha’s disguise ns) the falee deer, the Lord, knowing Sita’s 
longing, went forth, This must be called o disastrous omen of a deceiving thief, produced by 


: ‘The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Sita is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Especially in reference to a woman's actions, doth it portend defeat and sin, 

The Vultare-king fought with Ravaga, and, wounded, shone forth asa hero. In the con- 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of the valiant—that is death in cause of the Good Master, 

Rima and Lakshmana wander distraught throngh the forest, seeking for news of Siti, 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 

When Rama saw the bird (Jatiyu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes, 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying ‘Sita Rama,’ with steadiast: soul gave up the ghost. 
(This is an omen of salvation after death.) 

* ‘The Lord Rima, the Ocean of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times ‘hat of Daéaratha, and with hia brother, grieves for the loss of his 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 

© Tul’si, ever meditate with love on Sitd and Rama,—an omen ever fortunate and Incky, at 
the beginning, at the middle, at the end. 

The following interesting legend about the composition of the Rémégyd has been com- 
municated to me by Bib Rim Din Singh. At thal time the Raja of Kasi Raj Ghiy in Baniiras 
was o Gahawar Kshattriya (to whose family the Rajis of Mafra and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a honting expedition with the army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise to m rumour, which reached the king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and full of anxiety he sent to Pah’lad Ghit to sammon a well-known astrologer named 
Gangi Rim Jyétishi. On the astrologer’s arrival he asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which the prince should return from his hunting expedition. If his prophesy turned out true 
he would be rewarded with a lakh of rupees, but, if false, his head would ‘be cutoff. Dismayed 
at this peremptory order, Ganga lam asked for time till tomorrow morning to calenlate out his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pali'lad Ghat, 
where he spent some very bad quarters of an hour. 

His dearest friend was Tal’st Dis, who was living close by in the snburb of Asi, and thetwo 
holy men were in the habit of meeting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a boat on the river Ganges; accordingly, on this evening, Tul’si Dis came in his boat to 
Pah'lid Ghat, and called out for Ganga Ram’ who, however, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thonghts to notice the ery, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tal'si sent a boatman to sce what was the matter, who retarned with o message that the 
Jyatishi was just then unwell and would not go out that evening. On haring this, the poet 
landed and went to his friend's house, and seeing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
matter. On being told the cause, Tol'si Daa smiled and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulation ia this? Iwill show you a means ofextricating yourself, and of giving acorrect, reply.’ 
Consoled by these words, and trasting fully to Tul'si Das's almost «divine knowledge, Gangi 
Bim went out with him and, as usual, offered his evening prayer. On their returning 
together to Pah’lid Ghat, after nightfall, Tul’si Dis asked for writing materials, but no pen or 
inkstand, only some paper could be found, So the poet took some catechu out of hia betel box 
for ink, and began to write with a piece of ordinary reed (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and named what he had written, Ramégyd. He gave the manuseript 
to Gangi Rim, and showing him how to use it for purposes of divination (as previously, 

Jained) went home to Ast. Gangi Rim then consulted the oracle, and found that the 
Seis wanld return all well next evening. Early in the morning he went to Tal'si Dis, and 
Pid him what he had divined from the manuscript. The poet directed him to go and tell the 
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Rij accordingly. He therefore went to Rij Ghat, and declared to the Rija that the prince 
would return all well that evening, The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghari before sunset." Thereupon the Raji ordered Gangi Ram to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sore enongh, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raja, overcome with joy ot his arrival, forgot altogether about the former, 
and his promised reward, Five or six gharis after nightfall, Gangé Ram sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was stillin prison, Thenthe Raja remembered 
aud hurriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised lakA of rupees, 
Ganga Ram at first replied, ‘Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again, It is too dangerous. A moment's inadvertence may cost me my head.’ The 
Rija, full of shame, replied, ‘What I said, I ssid when I was not responsible for my words. 
Slow favour to me by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money.’ 

The astrologer at first consented totakea small sum, but the Raji would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole likh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers, Gangi Rim, 
took the money direct to Tul’s! Dis at Asi, and laid the whole amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘ Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you? My life has been saved and the money earned by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that Tam come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mine. All 
yrace cometh from the Holy Lord Rima and his blessed spouse Siti. You and I are friends, 
Without Hima's grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom? Tako now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need bave I of this world’s goods !” 
But Ganga Rim refused to be persuaded, and these two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing asto who was the rightful owner of the moncy. At dawn, Tal'si Dis wag 
yersaaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convey the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, he built ten temples in hononr 
of Hanumin, with an image of the God in each. These ten temples exist to the present day, 
aud may be known by the fact that they all face south, 


Tul'st Dis is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,’ but the ong 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Rémayyé, of which the copy written by 
lis own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in existence at Pah'lid Ghit up to 
about thirty years ago, As stated above, a large number of versesof the Ramédgyd are repeated 
in the Dihebali. 

(To be comfirteed.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE EALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 


DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D, 
BY TAW SEIN EO. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 

Evath Laikidips sisanapatitt}hanatd chasu vassasatisu kifici aparipunndsu yova, 
La‘ikiidips bhikkhii tidhi bhinniti : tayo nikayi jit, Tésn Mahivihdravisinikays 
vnevantaparisnddhs dhiammavadl: sesii dvé nikiyi aparisuddha adhammavidind. Tato patthiys 
Laikidipé anukkaména dhammaviidind appatari dubbali; adhammavidind pana bhikkha 
balictara balavanti. Te vividhi apatipattiyO duppatipattiyG wi patipajjanti. Téma sisanai 
ramulam sakanfakam s'abbudath jitath. 

Lankadips sisanapatitthinato dvésattidhikacatusatidhiks Vaseasahaess, taeninimg 
nibbanats pana atth “uttarasattasatadhike Vassasahass6 vitivatts, Sirisar 

= ‘Papiit Sudhikar Dvivédl justly points out that 4 this sentence marks the whole story aa apocryphal, The 
Kimé id cannot be used for such divination as this. it only discloses good or bad omonus for commencing a now 


work. Sce dihds 1-3 of the last septad, where this is clearly stated, 
™ Tho Edm Saldid is one. 
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Parakkamabahumaharajs ae Lahkidips rajjabhisékapattato atthirasamd vassi, riji 
apatipattiduppatipattiys patipajjanianam sisanivacarikinam bhikkhiinam dassané, sisanossa 
uppanna-mala-kantak’-abbuda-bhavam jintvi: “Yadi miadisd sisanassa uppanna-mala-kantak'- 
abluda-bhivam jinitva pi, yathii sisanam parisuddham bhaveyya; tathi byaipdram andpajjitva 
v'upekkhako viharéyya; tathi sati Sammisambaddhé sukara-pémabhipasida-girava-cittikira- 
balinld na bhav@yya. Appéva nimihamh Uduthbaragirivasi Mahakassapathorapamukhasaa 
cammapatipattiipatipannassa dhammavidinG Mahivihiraviisis: ’ upsatthambhakam 
katvil, yath Ask dhammaraji Moggaliputtatissamabithiram npanissayati katvd, vibhajjavadi 
Sammiisambaddho ti vadantass’ accantaparisuddhassa dhammavadind mabaté bhikkhossighass’ 
ujatthambhakam katva, sasstadivadi Sammisambuddhd ti vadanté aparisaddhé sstthisahas- 
samaitte pipabhikkhii uppabbaijétva, sisanassa visédhanam kareyyan ti. Evam évaham pi 
apatipatti-dappatipattiys patipajjanté aparisuddhé adhammavidind bahii papabhikkhi uppab- 
bajocva, Mahivihiraviisinika’yam ¢kanikiyam avasesétya sisanavisddhanam karéyyan ti” 
cintctva, tathi katvi, sisanavisodhanam akisi. Bhikkhimai ca katikavattam karipési. Pacchapi 
ca Vijayabahurajé ca, Parakkamabahuraja ca, sisanavisOdbanattham katikavattam karapcsum., 


Tato patthiya Latikidips accantaparisnddhassa sammipatipattipatipannassa dhammavadind 
Mahivibiravisibhikkhusaighassa pavépibhitd okanikayabhito bhikkhusanghi yiv 
‘ajjatand pavattati. 

“Tasmi byatte psjibala bhikkhu sammad ovayacanoa ‘ajjhosétva, Lankadips supari- 
suddham wupasampadarh s apetva, imasmim Bimaffiadéss pstitthipstva, 
eaddhisampanninam upasampadipckkhanath kulaputtanam tad upasampadam gahipetva, sisanat 
nirisaik ‘upasampadabhivapajjancna parisuddham poriyddatamh hutvi, yivapaticavassasshasse- 
parimanakalapariyanta-pavattanasamatthath kareyyan ti.” Tatd Ramadhipatiraja Moggalina- 
thoridayd bavisatitharo nimantétva Gvam fyici: “ambikam idani bhante, Rimaniadiss 
bhikkhiinam opasampadi sisaika viya khiyati. Tasmi sisanik'upasampadidhinam sasanam 
Katha Yorapancavassershasss parimapakilspariyants thassati? Sihnladipé ca bhanté, sisana- 
patitthinat® patthiiya yiv' ajjatan ‘accantaparisaddho Mahivihiravisisaighaparamparabhita 
bhikkhusaighd pavattati. Yadi bhants, tumhe Sihalsdipath gantva, Mahivihdravisisaigha- 
paramparabhitassighaté parisuddham garahaparipavadamattaviralitam gaham  wccinitvi, 
Sammisambuddha-doha ee Kalyaniguigiys sajjitayam udakuk- 
khipasimayam upssampedath sammaharéyyitha; tad upasampadam sisanabijam katvi, 
ropetva, idhn Rimatifiadéss sa diblestepailsiia SEER: PET kulaputtinam upasam- 
pad ‘sikaram nippajjipeyyama. Tathi sati sdsanam idam parisuddham hutva, yavapaiicavassa- 

sahassaparimaipakdlapariyauta thossati. 
ihaladipagamanan ca bhante, tumhakam mahapphalam bhavissati, mahinisamsam. Sihala- 
shes pottd hi bhant®, tumbé tatha Siridathidhitui ca, Dakkhinasikhidayo Bodhirukkhe 
Ini cetivani Samantakiitapabbatamatthake thitam Bhagavaté Padavalatijace- 


ca, Ratanaceétiyadini cetiyaini ca, ds 
tiyai ca, vandituii ca piijitui ca laccheyya Téna bhanté, tumhikam anappakapuniabhisands 


vaddhissati. Tasma Sihaladipagamandys tambakatn santiké yaram dsisamati.” 

Atha té théri Sasanavoddhihttukatti: “ Mahdraje, dhammika te varias. Sihaladipsgamanaii 
ca nd accantam évinappakd pafdiabhisands vaddhissa i, Tasmi varau té damma, Sihaladipam 
gacchissimati” vatva patiifiam adamen. 

Atha raja thirdnam patisisanam labhitva : patiasaphala-suvangaviracitanh thipikiparipatittha- 
pitam mahaggh’ inda-nila-manimayam ékam sélapattai ca; satthiphals-suvanpibhisaikhatam 
sidhirakapidhana-pattan ca; timsaphala-suvannaparikatam suvangabhiigiraii ca; timsaphala- 
gu vanna-sajjitam dvidasakina-tambila-pttakaii ca ; téttimsaphala-suvannabhisaikhatam cetiya- 
— snvangamayadhitumandira® ca; phalikamayam dhatamandiraa ca; mnasiiragalla- 

sTTLEEL ee dhitamandiral ca; suvangamalal citi ; ———etthakam Siridi- 
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cet -Padavalaija-bavisa-Bodhirukkha-pijanstthaya car 
uicerivterie? ea; suvannalimpté madhusitthamays pai 
madhusitthamayé Seer cabhisaikhari, 


Sihaladipavisinam mal ainam atthiiyn : sukhuminam kappasadussinaim cattalisamai- 
jise ca; kiséyyamayiini cm Tk ice ca rattavanna-pilavanm-cittavanna-dhavalavagna- 
VASina niniranvini visatipivaragini ca; cittavannini Baribhufijadésiyani visatiiambilapeta- 
kAni ca ; catass0 sclamayakupdikayd ca; atthe’ CinadBsiyé cittakundikiiyd ca; visati Cinadisiya 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. 

Api ca RimafiiadésissarO dhavalagajapatibhitd Ramaidhipatiraji Siholadipavisinam 
ayyanam mahatheranam sakkaccam obhividétva, sandésapatnam idam nivedési: “ Siridithé- 
dhatadipujanatthiya bhanté, maya pabitéhi pojisakkaréhi Siridithidhatidayd pijétum byapa- 
ram karéyyitha. Sasiesthi bivisatiyi therehi saddhim pésita Citradiita-Rimaditabhidhina 
saparijani Siridathidbitum passitum va, vanditom vi, piijitum va, yathi labhissanti: tathd 
ayyi, viyiimam kardntu. Siridithidhita-daasanibhiviadanapijanani katvii, sasissi bivisati 
thera Muahivihdravasipavégibhitabhikkhossighato garahaparipavidamattavirahitam ganam 
uocinitva, Bhagavata nahinaparibhogena paribhuttdya Kalyinigangiya sajjitayam ndakukkhée- 
pasimiiyam upasampadatm yathd labhissanti ; tathd ayyd, viydmam karintéti.” Evatn Sibaladi- 
pavisinam mahathtrinam pabetabbasandesapangac abhisaikhari. 


Sihalisearassa pana Bhiiyantkababurdjassa : dvisataphala-rapiy’ agghaniké dvé nilamanayd 
* Ch ; tithsidhikacatusataphal ‘agghanike dvé piewatepir on ca; dighakaiicukatthiya katini 
idtineias beac papayas! partsaik ni mahagghani cattiri Cinapattini oa; 
i : i tipi ghana-Cinapattini ca; dhavala- 
An 7 | tini ca; dhavalavangam mattham ékam 
gtiana, Cioapatiet oa; haritnvangiin! Sal ents, dvé ghana-Cinapattani ca; horitavannam 
mattham ¢karh ghana-Cinapattat ca; mécakavapoini matthini dvi Cinapattiini ca; pitavannava- 
yimapupphikam kam ghana-Cinapattai ca; rattavanna-vilyimapupphikamékam pelava-Cinapatiai 
en; dhavals-nilavannats bhasmanibbamh vayimapupphikamékara pélava-Cinapattati citi: visati 
Cinapattani, Pavityabhidhinabhiyyani visatici eyyavatthiini ca; cammakisivirahitinam 
tattarikiinam dvéephalasatini citi;——étthakam pahénakath patisankhari. Sihalissarassa Bhiva~ 
nékebshurajassa Sihalavasikamahbathérinam pahité sandésapanné vuttavacanssndisina sandésa- 
vacanéena Viracitamh suvanyapatjaii ca patisifikhari. 

Evath raja yat yattakam patisaikharitabbam tam sabbam patisankharitvi, bavisatithtrinam 
ticivaratthiya, sukhomakappasadussinam catoucattilisumaijisini ca; Marammadcsiyani 
unfimayaini bavisatipivuranini ca; bavtsaticitracammakhandini ca; Haribhuiijadésiyini sapi- 
dhanini bivisaticitratambilapetakini en diitva ; maggantaraparibbayatthaya ca, bhisnj jatthiya 
ea, bahum déyyadhammam datva; t@sam aissabhitinarh pi bavisatibhikkhinam bavisati- -Katiput- 
tibhidhinavatthini ca: Marammadéaiyini ghanapupphini bivistipiivornnini ca datvi: sisschi 
saddhich ta bivisatithara Citradiita-Rimadttabhidhininamh dvinnam ditanam appotra 
yathivuttam dhaitapijdsakkarai ca; Sthaliyinamh mahithérinam pahttebbadéyyadhamman ea, 
sandésapannai ca, Bhivanékabiho-Sihalissarassa pahinakai ca, sandésasuvanuapattiag on 
ditainam hatthé adisi, Bivisatigapinafi ca thirinam dubbhikkhadyantarays Bat, 
catupaceayam uppadath katva daturh, suvannajitakini dvéphalasetini ditinam sadasi. 
Tato sasiasd Mogegaslinathéradayo Skadasathérd Ramaduténa saddhim dkanivam abniri- 


hapési. Sasiss§ MahiisivalitheridayS Gkidasathéra Citradutang aaidhim ékanivam 
abhiruhiposi. 





















REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE, 


Atha Ramadutibhirujhi niva muni-sikhi-niga-sakkarajé mighamisases kalapak- 
kha ekadasamiyam aidiccavira Yogibhidhinanadimukhatd nikkhamitvi, samuddat 


——$—— 
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pakkhania. Citraditibhiratha pAnA nv ichateweeeness kit azakkho dvidasamiyath 
candavars Yoribhidhinanadimnklats nikkhamiten, sanuitulleati pric aliva, chokona niyne- 
mini, phaggupamisassa kijapakkhs atthemiya:h Kalambuti Hthath patta. 


‘Tatd Bhivanckabiha-Sthalar? ja tath parattih sulva, plhagsnnami<iasa kifapakkh’ upoaa- 
thadivass, ti4am chailssannah thominad CitredGtasas ca paccopgumanan kanipotea, Ramidhi- 
patna heres dhavalagajapatikuladappancus samminiinam ptidhavalatarnsaikhakunds-kumn- 
Let wiliki-amina-pajapati-bhitGun suldhidyanckaganagavammaigina pahitasande-n- 
ianrinblititads Citrudiitén’ duitarh snvanwapattan viedpotwa, ativiya Pitimanassnjite, Thonhi 
ea Citradiitina ca sumiklaniyam katham sirivlyorm vitisievtra, sayam.éva vattialited, kappii- 
rGna anlfhiris tambiladinam katva, thorinath uivasanatthiua’ ca pindapatapaceayai ca dapetva, 
Citradiitnssa ca uivasanatthinal ca pecibbayal co daipcs, 


Ponadivass Citruwlito Ramidhipatimala:ijina palitadSyyadhamména saddhim Sihalidtsi- 
yainam maldthcranah sindlaapanuam eddsi, Atha td malithira : “ yathd Rimadhipatimahin- 
jassa raceati, tatha karissimati” patiiifiam akatso. 


Tato Citradiitanivabhirnlh’ chadasathera, Rimaditaudvibhirnlhduath thivinath asentpat- 
tatti: “yaw Gte enihpapunissanti, tava mnayam Sihalaratiie fyicitva? (idh'Gva Lavina li jes 
vasissimiti cintttva tath’Sva Sihalaraiic dyicitvi, team Rimaditanavabhirulhaiuanh thoraiuam 
imamanam fyamante vasiesn. 

Atha Ramaditabhiralha niva}* Anuridhapuragimimageinigatatta eavitva, gamannkals 
palilimaviittnigatatti kicchina kasiviua gantvi, citramisassa sukkapakkhs navamiyam 
Sdiccaviré Valligimam sampatta. 


Tasmith pana Valligems Garavi nima Sihsliyimaces rafifioc damarikakammat katvii 
ti, “Tassi niiviya sampattakals pana, Sihalaraniia kanitthabhata navabhirn!bd sou 
bhirallialii bahanayahi saddhim, tona dimarikimaccona sadhim yojjhanatthiyibhiyisi. Tato 
amaced bhito patiyajjhituh asakkonts, tamha gima nikkhamitvi paliyitva, yanath nivisi 
Tat? rains kanitthabhita Valligamath Inbhitvit pativasati. Dimuorikassa panimacass 
ssnikGrayodhaianh Vallivdmassa ca Joyavaddhananagarassa c'antard tasmith tasmita thdind 
niliyitva, ‘gatdgatanam joninam antariyakarattd, thorden ca Rimadities Jayavaddhananagaram 
gantum icohantosn pi, ranno kanitfhablata tesa Okasith nadisi. Tasmith pana niga-sikhi- 
niga-sakkaraja-bhute samvacchars durassjhabhava pathamisalhamisassa kijlapakkhs 
dutiyiyarh tithiyam Gv’ Okisath labhitvi, théra ca Rimaditd ca Valligimatd nik- 
khamitva, maggantaragaminens paicadivasani vitinimétyi, atthamiyamh Jayavaddhans- 
nagarath sampatta. 

Tatd Bhivantkabahu Sihalamanujinds therinam Rimadiitassa ec'ligamanapavattim sntvi, 
paccuggamanath kirdpétva, Ramaditéna saminitam Ramadhipatimahirajassa suvannapttamh 
yicipetva, pameditahadayd vuttanayén’ va kattabbapatisanthirath katy’, thérdinam Raimadi- 
tassa ca pindapiitan ca paribbayaii ca dipetva, nivisanatthiinam adiisi. 

Punadivass Ramadatd Hamsavatiporidhipéns raifa pahitam déyyadhammai ca sandésa- 
pangafi ca Sihaladésiyinam mabithérinam adisi. Te sabbé pi mahathéri Citraditass viya 
Ramadiitassipi patifiiam adamsu. 

Tat param Gkamiso vitivatté, Citraditanivabhirulhi Anuradhapurigata théri Ratanaée- 
tiyaii ca, Maricivatticétiyan ca, Thiparimaceétiyan ca, Abhayagiricttiyan ca, Siliettiyai ca, 
Jetavanacétiyaii ca, Dakkhinasikham Mahabodhbirukkbuii ca vanditvi, Lihapasadai ca passitvial, 
tasu tésu cétiyaigapésn kattabbath tinalatdvanapikinipahoranakiccam simatthiya ‘narapats 
katva, pijisakkirapubbakam vattapatipattim piretvi, paccigantva, Jayavaddhananagarain 
sampatta. 
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Tato Sihalaraja navidvayabhirulha sabbée pi thera ses crate tesam Siridathadhataim 
dassctuh ca, vandapéetoiica, kald sampatt® ti mantva, d an ma kulapikkhassa 
patipadabhite fidiccavars vass’upaniyikadivass, sabbatin Siridathadhdtumandirapassidam 
alaikinipttva, eclavitinam bandhipetva, gandha-dipa-dhimamalahi paijapctva, Sihaladcsive 
mahithers ckamantath vasipetva, sasiasc niividrayabhiralhé bivisatimahathére ca nimantipetva, 
Citradiita-Rimadité es pakkisipetva, suvannamayamandire Siridathadhatum Miharipetva, te 
bivisatithért ca Citradita-Rimadité ca passipesi, vandaipcsi, pijapesi. Tata Sihalaraja 
Rimadhipatiraiiioc sandésam anussaritya, tina pabité suratnamayadhatumandire Siridathadhirnin 
thapapetva, tass" upari sttachattath dharapetva, dhatny’ piritam suvannamayapattan ca, suvan- 
mimayabhinparai ca, suvannamayamh dvidasakinam tambilapétakai ca, thapipctva, bavisati- 
theriunn ca, Citradita-Rimaditinaii ca dassctvi: “tambe ca bhante, Citradiita ca, Rimadita 
en, Sctagajapatissa yathi sandésakiram mé janantiti’ tha. Tato param Si ihalarija: “* Sétagnja- 
patissn yatha samdesnn karissimiti,” Sihnliyimacee finapetvi, nabanaperibhogena Bhagavata 
paribbottara Ralyagigaigiya navisaighitam kardpetva, tass’ npari pasailarm karapetva cthaviti- 
nam bandhipttva, ninividham pi vitindlambanam kiripGsi. Vidigamamehithéraii ca 
Mahaviharavasipavembhitabhikkhusaighats pi garshaparipavidamattavirahitam ganam neci- 

nipes!. Tali Vidigamamahathtrs Dhammakittimahathdra-Vanaratanamahathora-Pan - 
caparivenavasi- -Mangalathera-Sihalarajayuvarajacariyathéridikam catuvisatiparimianam 
rumm nein. Evam raja naveneeunesees patisajjipetva, ganan c’ uccinapetva, dutiyisalhami- 
sassa kilapakkhé é@kadasamiyam buddhaviré Dhammakittimabithdiidayd kammakirake 
eatovisatibhikkha nimantapetvii, nivissdghitam abhirihipetva, tésam catucattilisdinam 
Rimaiiadésiyinam bhikkhinam upasampidanam kardpési. 


Tat6 Sihaladésiyinam mahithéranam pubbé paradésatd Aigatigatinath bhikkhinat opasam- 
padndinakile _Aipemepaosrmmcol sane te eatueattilisa-Ramafiiabhikkhi gihibhave patitthipetva, 
puns Vanaratanamahathéro kisiyadina-saranagamanadana-vastna pabbajétva simancrabhi- 
miyath patitthapesi. 


Tato param buddhavarassa rattiyath, Moggalinathérd ca, Kumirakassapathera ca, 
Mahasivalithéro ca, Sairiputtatuerd ca, Nauasigarathéro cAti: pafica théra catuvisatipari- 
mingssa ginassa santiks Dhammakittimahatharam upajjhiyam, Paficaparivénavasi- 
Mangalathéram acariyam, katva, Uupasampanni. Dvadasamiyath pans guruvirassa ratti- 
yarn, Sumanathéro ca, Eassapathero ca, Nandatharo ca, Rihulathers ca, Buddhavar- 
sathéro ca, Sumaigalathero ca, Khujjanandathéro ca, Sonuttarathoro ca, Gunasigarathoro 
ca, Dhammarakkhitathéro citi: dagsathéra pana Vanaratanamahathiéram upajjhiyam, 
Paicavarivyansvast-Madgalatharamn acariyam, katva, upasampannaé. Tato param tira- 
samiyam sukkavarassa divakalé, Cilasumanigalathéro ca, Javanapafifathérs ca, Cujakas- 
sapathéro ca, Cujasivalithéro ca, Manisarathéro ca, Dhammarajikathoro ca, Candanasira- 
théro citi: satta pi théri Vanaratanamahathoram upajjhayam, Paiicapariviénavisi-Man- 
gilathéram @v’ acariyath, katvii, upasampanni, Tatd param cuddasamiyam sanni nivara, 
tésam sissa bavisatidaharabhikkhi Paficaparivénavisi-Mafgalathiram upajjhiyar, 
Sihalarajay uvarajicariyatharam acariyam, katva, upasampanna. 


Tato Sihalarijaé aupasampanné bavisati-Raimaiiiathére nimantétyi, bhojetva; bhojanivasine 
ekam ckossn ticivarafica, Gocaratidisiyam ¢kam ékam sini ca, vitinant ca, silarasena lékhitam 
tkum ekam citracammakhandan ea, chékéna cundakirenibhisaikhatam hatthidantamayam ékam 
ékam tilavantabijanii ca, ¢kam ékath tambilapétakaii ca, datvi, pun’ jiha: “ Jambudipam 
bhanté, tumhé gantwi, Hathsavatipuré sisanam ujjotayissatha. Anfiadéyradhammadinéna 
me: bhantc, kitti na hoti: sati kiran khippam ¢va nossanadhammati. Tasmi idiniham 
tumlikam nimapaniattidinamdadéyyam. Evarh bhants, tumhaikam yavataynkam sf tlinssatici™ 
vatva, Ramadiitandvabluralhinam: Moggalinathéra-Kumirakassapathora-Nanasigara- 
thera-Buddhavamsathéra-Nandathéra-Raihulathéra-Sumatgalathora-Dhammarak k hit a- 
thora-Culasumangalath6ra-Kassapathoera-Manisarathéra-caikhitinam ckidasannaml thira- 
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nati > ‘Strisafighabodhisimi-Kittisirimeghasimi-Parakkamabihusimi-Buddhnghdaasiii-Sihala- 
di pavisnild hasdmi-Gunaratanadharasimi-Jindlaikirasimi- Ratanamalisinr- Saddlinmmaté jausiimi- 
Ditwmmiramasini-Bhivanckabdhasimiti kamén’ dkidasandman idatva; Citraddtandivaibliralliguan 
cat Mahasivalith$ra-§iriputtathSra-Sumanathéra-Cilakassa pathGra-Culanandathsra. 
Son uttarathdra-Gnyasagarathora-Javanapahfhithéra-Ciilasivalithdra-Dham m arajika- 
théra-CandanasirathGra-saikhitinaw ckadasannam tharinniy: Tilékavarusimi-Sirivunara- 
tanasdini-Maigulathorasimi-Kalydnitissasimi-Candanagivisdmi-Sirdantalhdtusdini-Vanavieitic. 
susditai-Ratandlaikirasimi-Mabadsvasimi-Udumbaragirisimi-Cilibliayatissasaiiti kamen’ cki- 


‘Tato pana Rimadiitunavabhirnlhi ¢kidasathira Riimaditina saddhin Jayaraddhanats 
nikkhamitva, Valligiman éva paccagati. Citraditanivabhirnthi pan’ Gkidasathor® Samanta: 
kiitapabbatamatthake thitath Siripalabhidhiinam Pulavalatjaettivnin vandites, Javavadld iain 
eva paccizata. Valligamapaccigati pan’ tt ‘kidasathira bhaddamisasea sukkapakkbs 
dutiyiyath buddhaviri, nivabhirulha paccigantva, bhnddamisassa kilapakkho duti- 
yiyath guruviré, Yogibhidhinanadimukhat patta. | | 

Atha kho Rimidhbipatiraja Rimalitanavabbiralhinam thoranam Yousbhilhinannadimn - 
kinsumpatta-pavattinsutva: “ nakhopan ‘ttam Pliripam, yam mayan oj jlicsi tian Silulndi pam 
wintya, npasam)padasanmalincikiinam thorinam yen konaci parijanena posctra, JHLCC UL grAMANATh 
Lisipttum., Appts nimaham simah yova ‘Tigumpanagarath gantvu, tesnlinssatahipariiainn- 
katistipasajjitam mahayghantuh jivaminaka-Sawmisambutd hackisadhatn-vcti VSS ssa yn jaye 
tamiyam mahapaviranslivass pajevvam, tate nivattttva thorinam paccuggamanam kurtvyan ti? 
cintctva ; “civilian Tigninpanngeram piponissami; tava bliaddanth Tignmpanigurd yori 
yeeantiti” sandGnpannai dated, therinaih ensannttlauat en, pindipatah ea, patisnikharapet ya, 
simaddagiminiya jGigaiudvdy! Grohipstva, uuligiminiyd navays "bhiriha petva, Tigumpanagars 
Vilsdl posi. 

Citradiitanivibhirnthi pan’ Gkidasathira —* Stingajapatissa bhantz, Rimidhipatimahi- 
rajass’ antchi pahita-paunakirchi, saba mama pita-Parakkamabihumaharajassa niccavalaijita- 
sotaphala-pariminam phussarigavajiramaniparikatath Siridathidhatubimbasai khatamn dhammikna- 
paumikaram palinitum diitam peaotum iechimi ; yiiva tassa ditassa niva nithhi tapatiknmma hates, 
tumbikam nivaya suddhim ekata gantum lnbhissati, tiv agamethati™ Sthalarijéna Vuttatts 
niyamacintinurips Ramaiiade=a-paccigamanayorye yuttakilé paccdgantum naélabhimen. Tato 
Ginmdatina saddhim ckidasasa thurcsa Sihalaratie diitam igamantise yevn Kalambatitths 
pasin'Slambakam. katva, thapitam janakiyabhirulham joigimahinivam parndhabhidhind 
viniddhamahivats utthahitva, samnuddé osidipési, Atha kho Sihalarajai Citradiitanavaya 
shmmddisidanaparattin sutva, there Citradiitai c’évam dha: “yadi tumhikat nivk n'atthi, 
mama diténa saddhim ¢kandvam abhirihitva, pscciguechtyyithiti,” Tata thiri ea saparijana 
Citradatd ca Sihnlarijassa diitena saddhim ckanivabhirulhi Kalambutitthats nikkhamitva, 
bihirasamuddagamina maggéns dgantyi, Sihaladipa-Jambudipinam antara Sillamabhidhanasa- 
muddagaming maggéna pacciygati, Atha Kalambutitthatd nikkhamantinam tosam nava 
rattittnye vitivattie, viruddhamahavatena phalitatta samoddddakanimogginam pasinasiipinam 
antara Inggitvi, patitshita. Atha nivibhirolhi sabbe jana pusiinnsingingm antari patitthitiiys 
navaya niharitum asakkoodyyabhivam fiatva, yattaki niviya veludirodabbasambhara santi, te 
sabbe gahstvi, ulumpamn katvi, tatrabhirulha Jambudipatirass’ isannabhivina, Jambudiparh 
patta. 

Tada Sihalarajadutd panoakiranam abhivena Sihaladipam éva paccigantam adrabhi. Thora 
pana Citradiité ca pattika va yena Nigapattanam tin’ upssaikamimsu ; upasaikamitvi Niga- 
pattans Padarikaramaviharavattham passitva, Hemamala-Dandakumiribhidhininam ubhinnam 
ja y Apatikanat Siridathadhataya Laiikadipanayanakale, samuddatire dhytupatitthin Gkasa Cina- 
désissaréna maharajéna kirapitaya mahaguhaya, Buddhapatimath vanditva, yena disa. 
bha gena Wavuftabhidhanspatftanam tad’ uvasarimsu, Tasmith pana pattans Miulimparakiya- 
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bnidhand ca “ Pacchaliyabhiahan’ eati: dvé patfanidhikirinoe ease chia Sedinnaditedl 





dvihi niiviihi viinijjatthiya parijanéd pésatva, Kimidhipatimabirijasen paundkiinm pabitatta, 
tona [Limilhipatimalira jinn kutapatisanthdratta ca, Rimidhipatimelirijini samupasanti. Tona 
thorainuh civarai ea, pindapital ca datva, vasanatthinam dated, samupascanm, Citradiitassa ca 
poribbavai ca nivisanavatthiicidamsn. “ Nivigamanekale yev' amhikam bhante, nivabhirolhi 
Stti:nijapatissn ankisam ayya uncchantiti” Atha kl Tilikuguruthéro ca, Rotandlaikira- 
thir ca, Mahidcvathord ea, Cilibhayatissathire cati: eattiro thera catiin blnkkhihi seddhim 
trun santike pativasitien, Avascei pana sattathivi: “sattabhikkhihi saddhim EKomalapat- 
fane niaivain sblirihissimiiti” Komilapattanam gantya vasimen, 


Ruddha-sikhi-niga-sakkarajé pana visakhiimisassa sukkapakkhé eatutthiyam 
buddhavirs Tilgkagurathord ca, Roatanilaikiirathord on, Mahidévathéro citi: tayo third 
Maliinpnmkayabhilldinapattanidhikdrandvabbirallia, . Cajibbayatissathtro pana Pacchaliya- | 

bhiibiunpattanidhikirnivabhira[ho, Nav oii bhidbanapattanats pekkhonta. Tosn pana tayo 
thir thirattayabhiralhiya niviya visikhimisassn kilapakkhd dvadasamiyamh sukkavard 
Nigarasipabbat'dkkantanadimukhapattatta, jitthnmisassa sukkapakkhs patipadadivass 
aligaravars, Kusimanagaram sampapunimsu, Ciilablinyatissathoro fisa]|lomisassa sukka- 
pakkhé térasamiyam afigaravarsd Hathsavatinagaram sam paipuni. 

Komilapattanam gantva entinbhikkhihi senha wasantésa sattasn pana thircen Mafgalathéro 
nijasisscua bhikkhoni ca, Vanaratanathdrasissona bhikkhund ca, Siridantadhitnthérasi<sona 
bhikkhuus cn, ripa-veda-niga-sakkarajé bhaddamusassimivasiyam buddhavure, Binda- 
ityabhidhanandvikanavabhirulho, Komalapatjanato nikkhamitva, Lattikamusassa suk- 
kapokkhe patipadadivase sukkavare Se re eee pasre, @ okada- 
samiyam handarare Kusimanags si kalapakkhé cuddasamiyan 
sukkavare Harnsavatinagerarm ) 

Avastsi pana chathori catihi daharablukkhihi ssddhim sabbasattinam kammadiyidatta 
akusalakammapathum atikkamitum asamatthatti, aniccatam pipunimsu. Aho sabbasaikhara 
nica ti! 









OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Niga-sikhi-naga-parimins yiva pana sakkarijé, Ramidhipatimahiraji mahii- 
vhoutu KG@sadhaituchétiyassa piijanatthiyn assayujamisassa sukkapakkhé we oa 
gurvvirs niviswighitdparipatisaikhatasuvannakiticgirabhiralho bahiihi indavimindbhidhini 
disnvagnanivapamukhahi pivahi porakkhato kaména gacchanto, yona Dg meperse ee tad 
avasiri, Tigumpanagaram sampattakale pana assayujamasasea sukkapakkhs tér 
cigurevard, Kamaditandviblurulhe "kidnsathére nimantitvi, nin’ aggwrasabhojanéna éantap- 
jMiVa sainpavaretva, ticivaratthiva o° Gk’ Gkassa dve dvé dussaynge datvi, kattabbapatisanthi- 
ruiica kaetvd, nivisanatthinam €va patinipesi. 





TatS Ramadhipatimahiraja tini divasini mahisamajjath kiripitvi, mahipaviranidivass 
enrivar tam minliiier lis bith Kesadhiturctiyassa pijanatthiya cHLyni gan EPUpa pes. Patipa- 
didivuss sukkavare pana, Tigumpavisinam bhikkhiinam dinam datvi, kapani ‘ddbikavanibba- 
kandi cx ditublam deyyadiammain dipétvi, kilapakkhé tatiyiiyam idiccavire ‘kiidasanavays 
sakkacenm oalankiiipetwa, paccuggamanatthiys amacce thérinam santikam appesi. Evarn 
Riwidhipatirija therinam paceuggamanavidhim sajjitva, catutthiyam candaviré pata va, 
Tizumponoyarat apakkomitvd, kaména gacchantd atthamiyam sukkavaré Hateavatinagaram 
paitvil, niccavasigirabbutam ratanamandiram piivisi, Théré pana Mahibuddharipasannatit- 
thé yer ckiham vasipetva, dasamiyam iidiccavire bahunivayd sammipatisaikharapetvi, niin - 
dhajapotikehi sabbatilivacarchi ca saddhith amaceidayd pésctvi, third paccuggahapétya, 


ritinamindivam drihiapesi. 


Tut pana td theri’ ratanamandirébhidhinam rijamandiram patra, Siridathadhitulimpita- 
candauacuggakarandakai ca; Siridithidhitubimbai ea; Bodhirukkhasikhapattabijani ca; 
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sisanavisodhakasss Sirisaigbabodhi-Parakkamabahumahirijassa ca, Vijayabihumabirajassa ca, 
Parakkamabahumaharajassa ca, sisanasodhansvidhidipakat ; bhikkhihi patipajjitabbinarm tens 
tina rain bhikkhusafigham iyicétvi, karipitinath katikavattinai ca dipakam ; Sihaladésiyehi 
thérehi pahinitvi dinnakatikavattapotthakah ca; sandtsapangan ca ; Vanaratanamahithéréna 
viracitatn gathibandhat ca; Bhiivanékabihu-Sihalarijassa sandésapannan ca; Rimidhipatima- 
harajassidamnsu, Evat Rimadhipatimahirija théréhi saddhith kattabbapatisanthiram katva, 
thérs "kidasipi ‘paccekath amaccé Anapétva, bahihi dhajapatikehi subbatalivacarehi ca saddhim, 

Taté parath Rimidhipatimabirijass’ étad ahdsi: “Imé pan’ tkidasathéra Sthaladipam 
gantvi, taté parisuddh'upasampadam gahétvi samiiyité. Imasmim ca Hamsavatinagaré pari- 
suddhabaddhasima vi, nadilakkhanapsttd mahiinadi va, jitassarslakkhanapatté mahiijatassard vie 
suvisddhantyath gimakbéttam vi, n’ atthi, Katths nu kho pan’ ime théra uposathidisahghakam- 
mam upasampadakammati vi kitat Iabbissanti? Yam nunihat surakkhaniyam kbuddakam 
vimakhéttath pariyésttva, tatth’ ékath baddhasimam iméhi yéva thérchi sammad eva band hi- 
payyars, Tathi sati tatth’ été thar’ vposathidisaighakammam upssampadakammam vi kitum 
Inbhissantiti.” Atha kbd Ramadhipatiraja parijané pesétva tathirapam gimakhéttam pariyesd- 
psi. Tatd rafifid parijana pariyésitva, Mudhavabhidhinassa mshicétiyassa pacchi- 
madisayat: vanapariyanté Narastramaccassa gimakhéttam khuddakam surakkhaniyan ti 
fiatv raid tath’ Grdcesum. Tato raja sayam éva gantva tam thinam dloketvi, surakkhanlyam 
idath gimakhéttath patiripam ; 6ttha simisammannan ti cintétva, tatth’ ékasmim padésé 
bhimit sdhapétva, sammannitabbasimatthinam sallikkbetva, vémajjhe ékath sdlam kiripétva, 
silay’ antG ca bahi saliya sammannitabbasimatthinan ca tats bahi pi yathirucitakam kifci 
padésam harit'upalittam kirapétva, samantato catian disisu vatim karipetvi, sakavatam 
catudviram yojapési. Tassa gimakhéttassa ca samantats afineéhi gimakbéttéhi eaikaraddsam 
paharitam, hétthi bhiimiyan c’ upari fikiisé ca rukkbasikhidi-sambandham avacchinditvi, 











tasdlaii ca nabinakétthakea ca vaccakutifi ca kiripétvi, té nimantetva vasipési. 

Tatd parath puna pi Rimadhipatirija cintési: “kitcdp’ skildasathéra saddhim tkidasabi 
gissabhitahi daharabhikkhihi Sihaladipato accantaparisuddham upasampadam gahetvi, sami- 
yita; tathipi’ mé sasissi thérd garahaparipavidamattasambhava bhavavicirapavasena parivi- 
matsitabbi va. Yé pana tesa garahaparipavidamattasahité tesam accantaparisuddh’ upasam- 
padabhivé pi simisammutiy® ganabhiivé parivajjanam év’ amhikam ruccati: simaya sasa- 
namilabhavats hi; euddh’ upasampadinam pi garahapariipavadamattasahitinam Rim asata- 
mutiyi ganabhivé sati garahapardpavidamattassiyatim sisanapaccatthikinam ukkotanakarana- 
bhavats citi.” (To be continued.) 








FOLELORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA! 
No. 18.—The Sleeping Nasib. 
there lived two brothers, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
while the other was utterly destitute, but the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save his brother and his poor family from starvation. One day the rich brother 
had occasion to give a large feast in honour of the nuptials of his children, and although he 
had invited a large number of his friends to it, he had not so much as sent a servant to ask his 
brother and his family to join them. 
Now the poor brother, who had been long out of work, had exhausted all his resources, 
go that on the day of the feast be and his family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 


aoo ante, Vol. XVII. page 13. Nasib means ‘luck, good fortune." 


Once upon o time 





1 For a variant of this tale, 
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this had been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
his wife: ‘Go, wife, and see if you can bring us some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes; s0 make haste and do bring us something.” 
The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative’s house. But she 
saw at a glance that she wos too late, as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
finid an a large tub, and knew that 1t waa the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed, So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it; but the mistress of the house, 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. “ Even this 
water has its noses," said she, “and it must not be wasted,” and she relentlessly turned her 
back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed. 


When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother's wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to. the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him, to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother's barley fielda, But just as he 


was entering one, his further progress wos arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
loudly asking him what he wanted, 


“T am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he is 


determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way ?” 


“Iam your brother's nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you huve anything that belongs to him!" was the stern reply, 


“My brother's nas'é indeed!” exclaimed the poor man in surprise; '‘then, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children?” 


“Thy nasib!" said the other mockingly ; fwhy, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas: go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 


So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had come. The words of his 
brother's nasib, however, jarred on bis memory, and he could not resi till he hed told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being, She, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 
his nasib, and see if he conld wake him from his slumbers, as they had suffered long enough 
from his lethargy. 

The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather begged, some barley of her 
seighboura, ground it, and made it into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 
unfortunute parenta broke their four days fast. The poor father then took leave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 


He had proceeded about twelve és, or 50, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
gat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. Just then, a little mango dropped at his feet from the tree, and 
on looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with acropof young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was quite bitter! So be flung it away from his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as & mango, agai looked upat the tree and sighed. 
But the tree echoed back his sighs and ssid: “ Brother, who art thon ? and whither dost thon 
wend thy way ? Have mercy upon me!” 

“Oh! do not.ask me that question,” said the poor man in distress, ‘I do not like to dwell 
ppon 16." 
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___ On the tree, however, pressing him further, he replied: ‘As yOu are so very anxious to 
know my history, [ shall tell it to you. Learn then first of all that — I am going in search of 
my wavié, which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven sens! He then unfolded to the 
sympathising tree the whole doleful tale of his poverty, his brother's bratal treatment cf 
him, and his interview with his brother's nasib, 

When the tree had heard all, it said: “I feel very much for you, and hope you will 
succeed in finding out your mosh. And if ever you meet him, will yon not do me the favour 
to ask him, if he can tell why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoes? Nota 
traveller that passes under me fnils to take up one of my fruit, only to fing it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bitter and unwholesome, and curse me into the bargain,” 

“I will, with pleasure,” was our hero's reply, as he listlessly rose and again proceeded 
on his weary journey. He had not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 
sight, A large fish was rolling most restlessly on the sandy banks of a river —it would toss 
itself to and fro, and curse itself at every turn for being so miserable. 


Our hero felt much grieved to see the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, . 
happening to look at him, asked him who he was, and where he was going. 

On being told that he waa going in search of his nasié, the fish said: “If you succeed 
in finding your nasid, will you ask him in my name, why it is that o creature like 
myself should be so ill used as to be made to leave its native element and to be tortared to 
death on these hot sands?" 

“Very well,” replied our hero, and went his way again. 

Some days after this, be arrived at a large city, the towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grand and beautiful was it. As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully built palaces, he was told that the Raja of that place was just then engaged in 
having a new tower built, which in spite of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as soon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever, The poor 
traveller, therefore, out of mere cariosity, went near the tower, when the Raji, who was sitting 
by, with a disconsolate look, watching the operations of the workmen, was struck with his 
foreign look and manners, and asked him who he wus, and where he was going. Onr 
hero, thereapon, fell at the Raja's feet, related to him his strange story, and told himthe natare 
of his errand. The Riji heard him through, and then desired him to inquire of his nés.6 
why it was that the tower he was bent on building collapsed as soon as it reached completion. 

The poor man made his obeisance to the Raji, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of him. 

He had not gone very far, however, on what now scemed to be his interminable journey, 
when he encountered o fine horse beantifally caporisoned and ready bridled, pasturing in « 
menilow. 

On seeing him the steed looked sorrowfully at him and said: “Good Sir, you look as if 
you were laden with as mach care as | am; tell me, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is the object of your journey ?" 

Our hero told him every thing, and the horse, too, in his turn, charged him with a messngo 
to his nasih. He was to ask that personage, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was destined to his utter yrief and despair to idle awny his life in the manner 
he did, instead of being made to gallop and prance about under the control of a rider, although 
he was all-anxions to serve a master and go to the battle field to share his fortunes, whenever 
be might wish to take him. 

“Very well, my friend,” replied our hero, “I shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble animal on its back and trudged along as before, 
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But as he proceeded further and farther without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
one of the seven seas he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through. So he threw 
himself under the shade of ao large tree and soon fell fast asleep. But in a short time his 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree toget at the young eagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces! The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, end our hero, covering up the 
remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 

When the old birds that had gone ont in search of food came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had 
60 long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ; for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing the top of the tree and devouring either the birds’ eggs 
or their littl: ones, 8So the enraged couple determined to be revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfered, und declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced beyond donbt of the innocence of the 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing her anger into love, placed herself by his 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, while the male flew away to a neighouring 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook's 
bore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller, _ 

When our hero awoke from his slambers he saw the situation at a glance, and was deeply 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him, It was, in fact, the first hearty meal he bad made 
for many and many day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
he told the birds all his story, how he had left bis starving children to set ont in search of 
his nas‘, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, 
therefore, as a small return for what he had done for them, give him one of their numerous 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond: the 
BETEN BAK, 

Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of cia “ok 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but 
through the fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of the skies, 

All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the sir he one day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so he asked the good eagle 
to place him down near it. 

The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to the recumbent figure and drew away 
from his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, however, that it would not wake, 
he twisted one of the sluggard's great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and 
began to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertain where he was, and who had so tudely 
awakened him. 
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“You lazy idiot,"’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “do you 
know how much pain and misery you have caused me by thus slambering peacefully on for 
years together? How cana man come by bis share of the good things of this world while his 
nazié neglects him so moch as to go and throw himself imto such a deep slumber in so 
unapproachable a corner of the earth? Get up at once, aud promise never to relapse again 
into slamber after I depart.” 

“No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the nasth; “I was 
sleeping only becanse you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
‘been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 

“ Very well, then,” cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, “now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you." 

He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raji, and the horse, The nasid listened with great attention, and then replied as 


follows :— 
“The mango tree will bear bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. 


The fish has a large solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its sufferings. | 

As for the Raji—tell him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and he will find that, although his eldest danghter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet been provided with a husband, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, the lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. If the Rajé therefore, first sees his daughter married, he will not have any 
more cause to complain.” 

Coming then to speak of the horse, the nasib patted our hero on his back, and continued :-— 

“ The rider destined to gladden the heart of that noble animal is none but yourself, Go, 
therefore and mount him, and he will take you home to your family.” 

This terminated our hero's interview with his nasib, and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into slumber, he mounted his atrial charger once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards, 

When the seven seas had again been crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down safe beside him. The traveller then took leave of the eagle 
with many expressions of gratitude and gomg up to the steed stroked him gently and said : 
‘Here I am sent to be your rider! I was predestined to ride you, but as my nasib waa lying 
asleep up to this time, I could not see my way to do so!" 

“ Biv'wmillah,” exclaimed the horse, “I am quite at your service.” Our hero, thereupon, 
mounted the steed and the noble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and 
rider being infused with a sense of happiness did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as they would have done under other circumstances, 

While passing by the river on the banks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our hero saw that it was still there in the same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeezed the slab of gold ont of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its element, and putting the gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
encountered the Raji. 

When he arrived there he put up at a saré{, and purchased with the gold acquired from 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and weapons befitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in them, presented himself before the Raji. 
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The BAja was surprised to see him, so moch changed did he look from his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles. He then 
inquired of him whether his nasih had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter was the cause 
vf all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view, 
therefore, to put an end to tho difficulty ot once, he ordered his danghter to be bronght 
before him, and putting ber hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and there 
his son-in-law | 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Raji wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its 
stability, and uo one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services. 


After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, oar hero took leave of his father-in- 
fow, and set out on lis homeward journey with a large retinue. When he reached the mango 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could not help contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had bitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number-of men to haul it up, When the treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home, 


When he entered his native place with hia bright eavaleade and his lovely wife, quite a 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and other relatives who were of 
tle number, although they recognized him, were tooawe-struck to address him. Sobhe ordered 
his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of the town, and put up there with his bride. In 
«ue course he cansed inquiries to be made regarding his first wife and his children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing them once more. He was grieved to find them in the same 
hulf-starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that their life 
hod been spared so long. His next step was to take his new bride to his first, and there- 
foro more rightful wife, place her hand im hers, and bid her look upon her as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 

















All his friends and neighbours then called upon him to offer him their congratulations, 
nnd even his hard-hearted brothur aud his wife failed not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 
coud fortune.  Secing now that be was a much richer man than thomselves, they tried their 
hest tu ingratiate themsclycs into his favour, and the wife even went so far-aa to invite his two 
wives to a grand feast, which she said she was going to vive in honour of his happy return and 
reiniun with his family. 


Our hero consented to let his wives go to the feast, and the next day the two ladies, attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes and jewels, went to their brother-in-law’s house, where a 
larze party, consisting of ladies of the best families, had assembled todo them honour, After 
soie time spent in the interchange of civilitics, the whole company sat down to a sumptuous 
hangnet, As the meal proceeded however, what was the surprise of the jruests to see, that 
insttad of putting the rich viands into her mouth, the old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
morse] ench time on cach of the different articles of her jewellery and on the deep gold 
embroidored borders of her séri. For some time no one dared to question her as to the reason 
of her strange behaviour, but at Inst, onc old womnn, bolder than the rest, and who was, moreover, 
possessed of a sharp tongue, cried out ina Joud voice: “ Bibi, what are you abont ? You don't 
acem to have come here to feed yourself, for up to now you have been doing nothing but 
feed your jewellery and your clothes !” 
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“Yon are right, old Iady,"’ replied our hero's wifey." you fire @ quite righs when you sny 
that I have been feeding my jewellery and clothes; for has not this repost been provided, and 
all this distinguished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery ? 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of our 
hostess's hospitality; nay, at one time, even so much asa bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed for a feast, was refused to me, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving! And all that because then we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery! ier 

With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to thoir palanquins and returned home! 


The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no bounds at this, espocially ox 
all her guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride aud her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew their contempt for her, they all left the feast unfinished, and went away to their 


homes in rapid succession. 


Our hero passed the resi of his life with his two wives and their cluldren very happily 
ever afterwards, and had never again any cause to complain against his nasil. 


MISCELLANEA, 


THE DATE OF SUNDARA-PANDYA- 
JATAVARMAN. 

Dr. Hultzech has published materials for 
enlculating the date of Sundara-Pindya- 
Jatavarman, anfe, Vol. XXI. pp. 121-2 and 
$4344. He has given parts containing dates 
of two inscriptions of Sundara-Pindya. One 


belongs to the 9th and the other to the 10th | 


year of his reign. The details of the date of 
the Sth year inscription are (ante, Vol. XI. 
p- 343)— Tribhuvanachakrava[rjttiga[l) sri- 
Sundara-PAndiyadévarkku yi[njdu Sdvadu 
Tehava-ni{yajrru pirvva-pakehattu paiicha. 
miy(ujm Selv*jviy-kkilamaiyum perra Punar- 
pidattu nil. — “In the 9th year (of the reign) of 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 


Bundars.Pandyadéva, — on the day of (the | 


nakchaira) Punarvasu, which corresponded to 


Tuesday, the fifth tithi of the first fortnight of | 
glorious and victorious a saa 


the month of Rishabha.” And the details of the 
date of the 10th year imscription are (ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 121):— Ki-Chchadaipanmar=iga 
Tribhuvapachchakravarttigal emmandalamun= 
kond-aruliya éri-Bundara-Pay var(ku] 
yindu 10vadu pattavadu Rishabha-niyarru apara- 
[pa]kshattu Budan-kilamaiyum prathamaiyum 
perra A[nillatta nfl. “In the 10th — tenth 
— year (of the reign) of king JatAvarman, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Bundara-Pindyadéva, who was sgirigh to 
conquer every country,—on the day of (the 
nakehatra) Anurddhd, which ace Nari re 
Wednesday, the firat fithi of the second forta E a 
of the month of Rishabha.” 








In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Pindya 
tells us that he conquered Kanda-Gopaila and 
Ganapati. Dr. Hultzsch gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Saka year 1172, and tells us from other 
sources thut he died in Saka-Samvat 1180. He 
also gives three dates of Kanda-Gopila, which 
are as follows :— 

Wo, L 

On the south wall of the ao-called “rock ™ 
(malai) in the Aruldla-Perwmdl temple, 

Svasti éri Sakara-yindu 1187 perra Tiribuyaya- 
chohakarava[rttigal éri-vijaya-Kanda-Gopala. 
dévarkku yinodu Jlivada Midupa-ndyarru 
apara-pakshattn Sc Sagi-kkilamaiyum 


“ il romans In the 15th year (of the 
reign) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 


which corresponded to the Saku year 1187, — 
on the day.of (f i 


fithi of the second fortaight of the month of 
Mithuna.” 
No. IL 
On the north wall of the second prakdra of the 
Svasti ari Sakara-yindu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
chchakkarava{rttigal éri-vidaiya-Kanda-Gdpa- 
lanereelerins yhodu ner RIE PAne 


ttirkdatin nal. 


perra U 
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which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of (fhe nakshafra) Uttarishidh’, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third fithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sishha.” 


No. II. 
On the same wall as No, I. 


Svasti éri Sakara-yindu 118(7) perra Tiribu- 
vaqedakkaravalrjttigal éri-vidaiya-Kanda-Gopa- 
ladévarkku yi(n*|du I[6vadu] Sirbha-niyarru 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the I(6}th year of te, | 


apara-pakshattn tritiyaiyum Sagi-kkilamaiyum 


perra Uttirattddi-nil. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of ete., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118{7], 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-B 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Sinha.” 

The details of these three dates are correct for 
the Saka years quoted with them; except that 
the nakshatra of No. Il. should be Uttari. 
Bhidrapad& instead of Uttarishidha. 

The English equivalents of these three dates 
are:— No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265; and Nos. I. and ITI. urday, the Ist 
August A.D. 1285. The Saka years in thebe 
of Ganapati is current. 

From these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
should be sought for between the Saka years 
1172 and 1190. 

The 10th year inscription in which Sundara- 
Pindya alludes to his victory over Kanda. 
GOpéla, is dated in the solar month of Vrishubha. 
We see from the date No. I. of Kanda-Gipdls 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Samvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Vrishabha after this is that of §.-5. 1173 
expired. The Saka year, therefore, for Sundara- 


Pindya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 


before 8.-S. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 


Sundara-Pindya, between the years 1173 and 1190 


erpired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription ahould be sought 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 
incluave. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that the Sake years 1181 and 1182 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 


inscriptions of Sundara-Pindys. I may Bay 





here, once for all, that the Saks years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 


Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nokshatra falling 
on a dukla patichamf in the solar month of 
Vrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuridhé falling on a krishna pratipadd in the 
eolar month Vrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription. In both the inscriptions the 
colar month is Vrishabha. Parta of two lunar 
months, Vaidikha and Jyéshtha, fall in the solar 
in which the given week days fell on the given: 
tithis of Vaiédkha and Jyéshtha, I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nakshetras,and the solar month fell together; 
and found that the three required things for 
the Sth and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 


| fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka years 


1181 and 1182, and again in 1184 and 1185. Also, 
taking each inscription separately, there ia no 
Of the above two paira of years, first I take the: 
latter. According to the present Sarya-Siddhdnta, 
in Saka-Sarhvat 1185, the amdnta Vaidédkha éukla 


| pirnimd ended and the krishna pratipadd com- 


-menced on Wednesday, the 25th April, A. D. 


1263, at 4 ghatis 25 palas; and the nakshatra 
23 gh. 23 pa., Ujjain mean time (i, ¢. at ao many 
ghatie and pales after mean sunrise at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three requirements fell together 
after [3 gh. 23 pa. from mean sunrise on the 
Wednesday. But the Vrishabha-samkrinti took 





| place on the same day at 44 gh. 7 pa. (Ujjain 


mean time), which was 45 gh. 16 pa. of the 
apparent time on that day at Trichinopoly, the 
place of the 10th year inscription, In finding 
the apparent time, I have taken for Trichinopoly 
latitude 10° 47’ and longitude 78° 43’ east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 0’: east of Ujjain (sce 
Johnston's Atlas). There seem to be two systems 
at present of commencing » solar month civilly 
(see South-Indian Chronological Tables, p. 7 £.). 
According to one, when a samkrdnti takes place 
before sunset, the month is made to begin on the 
same day; while, if it takes place after sunset 
the month begins on the next day, - According to 
the other system, when the sun enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the day- 
time is divided, the month begins on the same 
day; otherwise, it begins on the next day. In 
the present instance, the solar month Vrishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems, Even if we take the actual time of 
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the saidrdads, the month ioe auabear | 
night ; but. no religions ceremony is likely to 
take after midnight. According to the 
first Arya-Siddhdnta, which is the authority im 
the Tami] country, the solar month in question 
actually commences about 4 ghatis earlier; that 
is at about 40 gh. (Ujjam mean time); but that 
hour alao is too late. So, Saka-Samivat 1185 is 
not the year of the L0th year inscription. 

Now as regurda the $th year inecription. Ac- 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chhatre's Tubles, in Saka- 
Sarhvyat 1184, Vaidikha sulla paichemi ended on 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D, 1262, at 19 gh. 40 pa. 
(Ujjain mean time); and up to abont 9 gh. 
from sunrise there was the nakshatra Ponarvasu. 
But here again, the Vrishabha-sakrint: took 
place, according to the present Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
on the same day at 28 gh. 34 pa. (Ujjain mean 
time). So, only after this time on that day 
the three requirements, the week day, the 
nakeAafra, and the solar month, came together. 
Moreover, the tithi, patichamil, was not current 


with them, though it was current at sunrise and — 


up to 19 gh. 

Taking the 9th year inscription alone, this year 
might be taken fitting, though not satisfactorily, 
to the details of its date. But eye both 
the inscriptions together, there THAIS Do 
doubt that Baka-Samnvat 1154 spear year of 
the Sth inscription. So Samvat IS 
aud FIGS axe'not the years of the 9th and 10th 
year inscriptions respectively. 

The other pair of years Saka-Sacnvat 1181 and 
1182 is, however, quite satisfactory. In 8.-5. 
1181, Vaiddikha éukla potichawi ended, according 
to Prof. Chhatre’s Tables, on Toesday, 29th April, 
A. D, 1259, at 16 gh. 10 pa. (Ujjain mean time) ; 
from sunrise to the end of the tithi there was the 
sakehafra Ponarvasu ; and the solar month was 
Vrishabha, the day being its fourth civil day, the 
sun having already entered that eign at night on 
Friday, 25th April. So, the three required things, 
the week day, the nakshafra, and the solar month, 
did exist together in 8.-S. 1181. In 8.-5, 1182, 

ing to the present Sirya-Siddhdinte, 
Vaisikha krishea pratipadd ended on Wednesday, 
98th April, A. D. 1260, at 0 gh, 16 pa. (Ujjain 
mean time), and at 1 gh. 27 pa., Trichinopoly 





apparent time. A practical work, based on the | 
first drya-Siddhdnta, 


— the chief authority for the 
Tamil solar calendar, — muat have been in use at 


time of the inscription im question. I do not 
know the actual work; but it must be similar to 








| the Pee Fay a work aaa in Saku« 


Sazhvat 1014, and based on tho first dry. 
Siddhdata with a bija correction. And by the 
Korana-prakdéa I find that the fithi ended ot 
Trichinopoly at 2 gh. 58 pa., apparent time. This 
titki ended rather soon after storise, and therefore 


I calculated it from different authoritica, to find 


whether it might end on the previous day, Tuceday, 
by any authority; bat now 1 am sure that by ne 


authority, likely to be in use in the Tami] country 


at the time of the mecriptions im question, could 
itend on the Tuesday." On the above Vaisaikho 
trishwa pratipadd, Wednesday, the nakshatra waa 
Anuridhd, which ended at 7 gh. 34 pa. Ujjain 
mean time, and at 8 gh. 45 pa., Trichinopoly 
apparent time, according to the Sirya-Siddhdata, 
and at # gh, 46 pa., Trichinopoly apparent time, 
according to the Karana-prakdiéa; and the solar 
mouth was Vrishabha, the day being ite fourth 
civil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
Vrishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April, 
A. D. 1260. So the three required things fell 


I may state here that the Saka years 1170 and 


| 1171, and again 1191 and 1192, are other paira of 


years, in which the three required things fall 
together, actually or nearly. But the first of 
these two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
years LIE4 and 1183 abovedescribed. The second 
pair is a little less satisfactory than the pair of 
years 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are 
out of war limit, which hos, ow | have stated 
above, faka-Sachvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 
and ls? and 1190 on the other, 


So, the Baka years 118] and 1182 expired 
are the only years respectively for the Oth and 
lOth year inscriptions of Bundora-Pandya- 
Jativarman. Ilis acecesion must have taken 
place on some day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of Vrishabha of Saka-Sanvat 1172 up 


to the fourthdayin the same solar month of 8..S. 


1173; or from Vaiiikha krishva deifiyd of 8.-8. 
1172, to Vaisikha dvtle paiichomi of 5-8. 1175. 
There being about ten or eleven months of the 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1175, we should, 
in the absence of other definite proof, prefer 
the Baka year 1173, expired, for the acoession 
of Sundara-Pinpdya-Jativarmen. 


There is not a single year from Saka-Sathvat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No. 2, anfe, Vol. XX. 
p. $44, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 

Pandys-Miravarman. In the Saka years 1174 


1 1 Ta the ober ealeslaions, also, Ss thin note Thave secured ax much aovaracy as «required in cach individual 
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and 1177, there is only a near approach of the | Pandya-Mipavarman of this inscription of the 
three requirements. In these two years, Chaitra | 9th year were the same as Sundara-PAndya- 
krishna doifiyd ended and trifiyd commenced on Jatirarman, the details of its date should fit 
w Friday, at respectively 16 gh. 55 pa. and 46 gh. | & wivat 1161; but they do not. It is certain, 
41 ya. (Ujjain mean time), according to Prof. chemakonss: that Sundara-Pindya-Mipavarman is 
Chhatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the | different from Sundara-Pindya-Jat&varman. 
required things, — Erishea triffyd coupled with 

a Friday, the nakshatra VidikhA, and the solar Easneie 5. Deesnrs. 
month Mésha — fell together. -elanedirgn rein Dhalia, 10th May 1895. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SRAHE. | tad-carsham-modal-dgiy=eradu érdheya siddhd- 
Brahe is a puzzling word, which appears in the | yem-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
dates of a few inscriptions in the Kanarese | srihe-days in the year; and that certain fired 
country (see anfe, Vol. XIX. p, 169). duties or taxes were paid on them. It also 
I have just found another, rather different, | proves that the word is érdhe; and not afrdhe, as 
instance of the use of it. An inscription of the | 1s equally possible in the other passages in which 
time of the Western Chilukya king Séméivara I, | the word has been met with. But the meaning 
dated im A. D. 1050, at Sddiim the Rén Talukd, | of the word still remains unexplained, 
Dhirwir District, mentions, RIPON RO BERET J. F, Furst. 


BOOE NOTICE, 

Pisixt, Ein Beitrag sur Kerintniss der indisehen ) which puts him 1,100 years Inter. The author's 
Literatur und Grammatik. Vou Brune Lisbieh, | own opinion on this point is that we have not ret 

Dr, Phit., Leipaig, Hissel, 1891, sufficient ground to come to a definite conclusion, 

It ia an observation as trite as it iss true, that | but that in all probability he came after the 
an epoch-making work, besides having an import- | Buddha and before the commencement of the 
ance of its own, renders possible the production | Christian Era: and that he was nearer the 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths | eariier than the later limit, In the second 
of investigation, which but for them would have chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seek- 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers | ing to establish the dates of Pinini's commentators, 
by an impassable barrier. As Gumini of Patn& | The author of the Kasikd Fritti, died about 660 


puts it: A.D. He was preceded by Chan émin, who 
Caras Tey appears to have lived in the 4th mppiecire his 
gaa aelreprs: | century A. D. Before him came Pataiijali, the 

ears: qcaT Sat author of the Mehdbhdshya, who probably lived 

gama € 6a ey area W in the second century B. ©. Kiitylyana, the 


Dr. Kiclhorn’s Edition of the Mahdbhdahya isa | Shor of the Varitika, lived some generations 
case in point, A monument of accurate and solid before patel, and Panini was at least one 
learning in itself, it has incited Dr, Liebieh, and | S°nerstion before Katydyana. 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent Dr. Liebich in his third chapter opens the 
essay which forma the subject of this review. most original and interesting portion of the work. 

The work may be described as having the same | He compares the Sanskrit language as laid down 
object aa Goldsticker’s well-known esaay—to | in Pinini’s Grammar with the actual Grammar 
determine the place of Panini in Banskrit exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit literature, 
Literature—and it may be at once stated that | between the first and last of which he must 
the author has made a great advance in this | certainly have lived. For this purpose he takes a 
interesting investigation. He has had at his | thousand verbal forms in each of the fo 
command materials not available to former (a)the Aitaréya Brdhmana, (b)the Brikadéranyaka 
authora, and he has employed new methods, | Upanishad, (c} the Aivaldyana and Pdraskara 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. | Grikyardtras, and (d)the Bhayavadgtta. The fret 
Dr. Lichich’s first chapter is devoted to a review | represents the language of the older Brdkmanas, 
of the attempts of former authors to fix the date | the second that of the later Brdhmenas, the third 
of Panini, from Goldstiicker's suggestion of that of the siitras and the fourth that of Epic poetry. 
not later than 700 B. (., to that of Dr. Pischel, Every form is compared with what Panini says it 
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ought to have been, and each from his 
grammar is recorded and sissthad Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older (i.e. before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be gra ally false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,—ja) 6, (b) 27, (ec) 41, (d) 87. From 
these atatistics, and iro a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in cach cause, he comes 
to the following GinatiniGad 

l. That Panini is nearest in time to the 
Grihyastitras, 

2. That both the Aifaréya Brdhmana and the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his, 

3, That tho Bhagavadgild certainly belongs 
te a time later than his. 

Pinini's relation to the language of India; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it ia im- 
possible to sulve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was oa living speech. The 
author first gives a brief révumé of the various 








propositions on this point which have hitherto | 


been advanced, in which I may notice that he 
omits to mention Senart’a arguments, contained 
in his caxya on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 
His own opinion is that Pinini taught the 
language spoken in India ot his time, that 
the Sanskrit which he taught was, syntactically, 
practically identical with that of the Brahmuyas 
and of the Sifras, and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the Brddmanas by the 


absence of u few ancient forms, most of which | 


were specidlly noted by him as Vedio peculiarities, 
and from the Sdlras by the omission to notice 
certain loosely used forms, such as those which 


exist in every language beside the stricter ones | 


enjoined by grammar. 
In suggesting that Pinini taught in his gram- 
mar the Aryan language, in the form in which it 


was at the time generally spoken even by the 
educated in India, I think Dr. Lichich goes too 


far, That Panini, in his grammar, illustrated — 


cet meshes ey spoken at the time by 


ons, and probably by himself, is pos- — 





sible, na may be allowed ; but I, for one, can- 
not admit that that language was in Pinini's 

time the general apoken language of India, or 
even of North-Western India. (me fact alone 
makes the thing seem to me impossible. Pinim 
probably lived somewhere about 300 B.C., but sup- 


! Of course Ido not fora moment suggest that the 
oldest BelAmasas were only o bondred years older than 








| ‘posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 


a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language really makea very little difference. 
Now we know that the Védic hymns, which, in 
their orginal forms, were in the vernacular langu- 
age of the people who first sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Pinini. The 
older Brdhmanas, equally certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before Pinini’s time, and 
finally, the Siatras were composed about his time. 
On the other hand, the Agdka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years Inter than Pinini. Now, taking 
Péinini's own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we see? Look. 
ing backward, through a long viata of centuries we 
ace the hymns of the Vedas, the aearchinga of the 
Brdhwmanas and the teachings of the Sifras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Rig Véde 


| have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 


should exclude them,—be it so, Between the oldes;, 
Brikmanas and Panini at least one century mus; 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brilimanas 
and the language of Pinini ore identical. Be. 
tween Panini and Addka, certainly not more than 
a century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Agika ia aa different from that treated by Panini, 
as Italian is from Latin. Nay, this waa the cuse, 


| although the people of Agdka's time had Pinini's 


Grammar before them as a guide, and though the 
Adéka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 


after atyle more in accordance with the teachings of 


the Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
ofthe day. Asuka, it is true, lived in Eastern 
Hindistan, and Piaini inthe North-west, but that 
ean be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its natural lines im the cast, that development 
remained arrested in the west, 

Those, therefore, who maintain that Pinini 
wrote a grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years ' 
the vernacular langunge remained, fixed, un- 
changed, in a state of arresteddevelopment. After, 
his time, during ot most a century and a half, 
and possibly during only half a century, the 
same vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 


ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 


time when it had before it Pinini’s great Gram- 
mar to keep it straight, in the right way, and to 


Pipini. Iam only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I can for the other side. 





arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly az 
the development of Sanckrit was arrested. The 
fissumption of such two conditions of existence in 


immediately succeeds the other, ia too violent to 
be credible, 

But Ihave admitted that it is possible that at 
the time of Pinimi, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. Ifit was not spoken by the common 


people, by whom was it spoken? The answer | 


is, by the schools, 


From the curliest times the Brihmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
ainonist themselves, in the schools, as a mediom 
of disputation, and, perhapa, even, of ordinary 
intercourse, In later times we find, in the Riamd.- 
yava, Hanumén considering whether he should 
address Siti in Sanskrit or in Prikrit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Piinini’s time as well. Brihmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
wrefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 


the boundaries of their schools, they had to use | 


that vernacular language of the people, which, 


descended from the dialects in which the Vedic | 


inevitably, in the course of centuries, into(s 


others) the language of ASdka,and thence into that: 


of Hila and of Tulasi Dis. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sans’yit. Many things add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 


time when Sanskrit was fixed,—nay, Sanskrit itself 


bears witness to it itself, on its very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to he their original 
Vedieforms. Its mistakes in this process of rever- 
son betray the secret." No doubt in speaking 
Sanskrit in the achools many things were referred 
to, of which the original Vedie name was forgotten, 
andof which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasjon.* 
In short, Sanskrit was need in the schools in 
Pésini's time much os Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middle Ages. It was habitually 
eed and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 


ee ed 
' Ao cxample is the Sanskrit aagdra, eUarcane 


eproute, which I have referred to (ante, p. 166) in review: | 


ing Dr. Macdonell's Sanskrit Dictionary, This word is 
mantfactured from the old Prikrit aggaa'a. Sanskrit 
took aggaada, and by a mistaken cy Metmed 
that it was derived from wigdra, and therefore it declared 
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the course of time had even branched out into 


acholastic dinlects, as Dr. Liebich’s statistics of 


the Siitras show. 
two periods of a language's history, one of which | 


Ithink, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far, 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 


-Piuini's Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 


speech of the learned men of his time.” Unlesa he 
means by this that it was merely a school languaye 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
actually the vernacular even of, these learned men, 
Teannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
Impression, 


In concluding this subject, Dr. Li 





ich’s clasai- 


fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 


I. Ante-classical 
- The Satehitas of the four Védas, 
Il. Classical 

(a) Brdimanas and Siitras, 

(6) Pinini’s teaching. 

(a) Literature not governed by PAnini ; 
The Epic poems. — 

(6) Literature arisen under the influ. 
ence of Panini: the langu 
ec Panini ¥e language 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Liebich combats Prof. 
Whitney's attacks on the Sanskrit grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth he applies the 


| statistics already given to deciding whether any 


portions of the Brikaddranyaka Upanishad and 
of the Aifartya Brdhmana are olders or more 
modern than other portions; but I must refer the 
reader to both these ecssnys directly; os the 
demands of space do not allow me to deacribe 
their contents. Suffice it toeay that with regards 
to the Kinva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with a reservation regarding the 
Sth book) to be earlier than Panini. So also 
the Aifaréya Brdhmana with the erception of the 


—dlet Adhydya. 


This excellent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explains the Paninian teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Verb, and on the formation 
af the Feminine of nouns. 


that angira wae the Sanskrit word for sugarcane sprout, 
Eeally, the word is derived from agra with pleonastic 
da (quasi drif). There are many examples of this acrt, 
7 Just os Father Tom said to the Pope is their im. 
mortal conversation :"Dimidiam eyathi rero opt mr. 


|" "ropolitanos Hibernicos dicitur dandaws (a dandy tj' 
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NOTES ON TUL'SI DAS, 
BY G..A. GRIERSON, 1.0.3, 
(Continwed from p. 206.) 

(7.) Déhaball. See akove. Five hundred and seventy-three miacellancons dohd and 
sirathd verses. | 

The following may be taken as a specimen. They ara cxtracts from other works of the 
poet :— 

Paba lagi kusala” na jica kuhwa sepanciua mana bisrama 4 
Yaka lagi Uhajata we Rima Lahn ehe-dhdma tai kdma y 131 
dtinn sata-sanga ona Hari-tathd felt 4inu wdhe na Shiga | 
Ika geé binn Rdme-oale dge na dndha annraga 4) 182 1 
Binu Gineisa bhageti nahia  tehi bing dravahin nt Ridina | 
Tvima-bripd bine sapandin jiea na daha bisrdma 193 yy 

131. No happinesa will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon- 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Rama, 

132. Withont fellowships of the faithfn}, there can be no converse about God, and 
withont that converse iHusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disoppear, there is no firm 
Jove for Rima’s feet, 

135. Withent trust there is no faith, and without faith Rima is not compassionate, 
Without Rima's mercy there is no rest for life, even in one's drenms. 

(7a.) The Sat’sal, or Soven Centuries, I havo alrealy diseussed at considerable length ths 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul'si Dis or not, it certainly 
contains, and is the only work attributed to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religions opinions, It therefore deserves moro thon a passing notice, 

Althongh nominally in seven sargas or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this" ia 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each part contains a few more or leas than 
a hundred. This lends countenance to the theory that verses have been interpolated here anil 
there. The object of the work is pnrely religioas, and though each déhd is capable of beinir 
quoted independently by itself, the book is not a mere collection of disjointed Enomic verses, 
A clear connecting Jeading idea runs through the whole of each part. 

The verses may be considered as falling into three classes, wiz, gnomic, parenetic, anid 
purely devotional. The majority belong to the second class, 

The following are the names of the various parts :|— 

Sarga I, Préma-bhakti-nirdéia, Explanation of Faith as Affection.” One hundred and 
ten dihds, 

Sarga Il., Upésand-pardbhakti-nirdésa, the Explanation of Faith in its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and three dihés. 

» K/dd Rim, pupil of Jénak! Sarma, the eon of Séh Datt Sarmd, in tbe author a 
ing the various Sargos to different portions of SILA's body. Metre Chhappai :— 
Sri ja primi plya, lanka atigipya pard hai | 
Fakrcits hei udara Rima ram amiya bhard hei 
Hridayi Stemadidha, larma-wisldhdnta geld hai | 
doana jidne-siddhinta jahdi hat drokma hall hai |) 
Eijaniti kai Ha siya, ehi widhi Tulast Dilen hiya | 
Adi ante Ma dtkhi etastiyd hoi aatha Siya 1) 





the following verse, compar- 
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Sarga III. Sénkéta-vakrékti-réma-rasa-vartana, the Description of the Essence of the Lord 
by means of symbolical Enigmas. One hundred and one déhas. 

Sarga IV., Atma-bidha-nirdéia, the Path of Self-kuowledge, One hundred and four 
dihds. 

Sarga V., Karma-siddhénta-yége, the Influence of the Doctrine of Kerma, Ninety-nine 
déhas.” 

Sarga VI., Jiéna-siddhduta-yéga, the Determination of the Doctrine of Knowledge, One 
hundred and one déhds. Subject,—the necessity of a spiritual guide for a periect knowledge 
of the mystery of the Perfect Name. 

Sarga VIL, Réja-niti-prastdva-varnana, On the Duties of Kings (and their sulyjects). 

As stated above, a large number of the verses in the Sat'sai are repeated in the Dihabalt, 
Sat. 1., 2, also occurs in the Batrayya Sandipanf (1,1) and Sat. L, 107, in Bai, 1,15. Both 
these verses are also repeated in the DéAdbali (1, 38). 

The part of the Sai’sai which is best known is the third serge, in which various devotional 
exhortations are disguised in symbolical enigmas, in the style long afterwards made popular by 
Bihari in Ais Sat'sai, As already explained, the authenticity of this part is more than doubt- 
ful. Each déAd is a riddle, in which the true meaning is hidden to any one not possessed of 
the key. Two examples will suffice. 

Bija dhanatjaya rabi sahita Tulast tathd mayanka | 
Pragata tahdn nahin tama fami same chita rahata asanka || o 
Literally this means : 

‘The seed of Dhanatmjaya with the sun, and, O Tul'si, aleo the moon. Where they are 
manifest, the night of darkness is not, and the soul remains at peace and secure.” This is, as it 
stands, nonsense, But Lija isa technical term for the esoteric meaning of the letters of the 
alphabet, and the word dhanaajjay means also ‘fire.’ Therefore the bije of dianavijaya means 
that letter, the esoteric meaning of which is ‘fire,’ i¢,ra. So also the bipa of raw, the sun, is 
a, and of mayanks, the moon, wz, These three together make up the word Rdéma, and hence 
the poet means to say that when the name of Kiama is manifest, the night of ignorance 
vanishes, and leaves the soul at peace. 

Again,— 

Bhajwu hari ddihin batikd Ghari té rijiba anta } 
Kora td pada lincdsa Ghawa = saritd taran twronfa W 22 | 

Worship, after taking away the first syllable of (d-réma, a synonym of) baiifd, a garden, 
and adding fd to the last syllable of (#e-si, a synouym of) réjia, the moon (i.e. worship 
Rima and Std). Place trust in their feet, and at once dost thou pass over the sea of existence. 

‘The fifth sarga isa good example of the author's didactic style, and the following free 
translation of it may be acceptable, as it contains Tul’s! Das'’s doctrine of karms or works. 

Tt will be advantageous, however, first to warn the reader as to the ground on which we are 
treading. Tul’si D&s’s system of philosophy was mainly that of the Védainta,—not how- 





*Tul'sf Dds's use of the word karma, may be gathered from Stith déAd of this earga, where be gives in illustration 
a goldsmith as the karti or agent, the gold on which he works as the kdrana or object acted. on (i.e. the material cagse), 
aod the Golsbed ornament aa the kirya or effect, Kary and kerma are to him almost equivalent terma (¢ g., d5. 84). 
Just as there cannot be an earthen pot without presupposing the existence of » potter, eo without a tarfd or agent, there 
cannotbe a kerma. 1k is only by knowing the kurfd that the true natare of the karma can be recognised (87). Karma 
can oever be wiped out, only the Lord is free from its law (12). Each individual is a ‘store’ of karma (9), and hence 
nevor lowrs bis identity. Aca seed alway produces its own kind and not another plast, so an individual always remains 
thesame, even when be is absorbed in the Lord (10). Just aa water is absorbed by the sun, and yet is never destroyed, 
wo the individcal is absorbed in the Supreme God, and yet is never redaced to nibility (5). 
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ever of the school more usually known, that of Sankara Avista: cies partly based on the 
lesser known school of Raminuja, as developed in the Sri Bhdshya.* Fifth (?) in descent from 
Bamanuja (1)th-12th century), in the line of religious teachers came Ramanand, the 
founder of the Ramiwat Sect, to which Tul'’sl Das belonged. The philosophical system 
of the Rimanujas is much the same as that of the Rimiwats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
Riminuja, He wrote for the Brihmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Raminand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, and this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
greatest religious revolutions which India hus seen. A revolution, like the Buddha's, from 
intolerance to tolerance, from spiritaal pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that the highest good is self-salvation, to one which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. That Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Riménand's disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, for ‘we are all His children.’ Raiminand called his followers Avadhita, 
for they had ‘shaken off’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
inault, we owe the noble catholicity of Raminand’s disciple (greater than his master) 
Eabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
ite anneptance by the masses of Hindistan, at the hands of Tul’si Das. 


We are, however, now more concerned with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. The main points of difference betwee 3 the Védiinta doctrines of Sankara Achirya 
and of Raminoja, are given by Dr. Thibaut, in the introduction to his translation’ of the 
Védanta Sutras, anda very brief sketch, based on his remarks, such as is necessary for under- 
standing Tul’si Dis's language, will suffice here. I shell translate throughout the personal 
name ‘Bama’ by ‘The Lord,“¢ As Dr. Thibaut says of Riminuja ‘The only “ sectarian” 
feature of the Sri BhdsAya is, that it identifies Brahman with Vishgu or Narayana; but... - 
Nariyana isin fact nothing but another name of Brahman.’ So also Tul’st Das identifies 
Brahman or lévara with the Rima incarnation of Vishnu. 


The key note of Raménuja’s system is a personal Supreme Being, whether called 
Brahman (neuter), Narayana, or Rima, rokAdr dropdror pop) pice According to ‘Sankara, on 
the contrary, Brahman, the Supreme being, the highest Self, is pure Intelligence or Thought, 
or which comes to the same thing, pure ‘ Being.’ Absolutely nothing can be predicated of it. 
AN the world arvund us is simply o projection of this absolute intelligence in association 
with mayd or illusion, and, as so associated, Brahman is called livara, the Lord. Esch soul 
( jiva ) is pure Brahman, and the aggregate of bodily organs, and mental fuuctions which make up 
the individual, and which separate and distinguish one soul from another, are mere méyd and 
unreal. So also all objects of cognition, volition, &e., the oxternal world, are mere mayd; the 
only thing that really exists is the soul, — the projection of the supreme (param) qualityless 
(nirguram) Brahman. The non-enlightened soul is unable to look beyond the veil of muy, 
and blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts, the bodily organs and cognitions which make up 
the individoal. Tt thas becomes limited in knowledge and power, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it burdens itself with the merit and demerit of its actions, and as a consequence 
is subject to a continual series of births and rebirtha into infinity, each of which ts a direct 





« Now in course of poblication in the Bibl. Ind. That Tal'sl [iis is considered « professed follower of Riminuja 
is manifest from the introductory verses of the Minas Sankiwlif of Badan Plithak. He praises Sitf, R&ma, Hanu- 
mat, Gana and Tul'sl Dis. Then he goes on ‘ iri-Riménuja-mala prabala dhirata (raks jira) Tuld-rdna 
drigeru chorana bandang $e. The author would vt bare brought Rimiouja’s name so promineotly forward, were it 
pot germane to the anbject of his work. 

® Sacred Rooks of the East. 

(Just as I have insisted in Legends of the Paajib in similarly tranalating E/m, Hari, Eaghblr, Raghun‘th, 
&c.,as“God."” As the point is of much interest I give the following references to that work.—I. 125, 835, 357, 
$62, 365, 498; Il. 7, 41, 101 &., 2M, 212 #., 219, 376; TLL, 381.—Ep.] 
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conseqnence of ita previons actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
round of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soulas one with the Supreme Brahman, 
—the highest self. By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of meyd, and, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 
altogether losing his identity in the absolnte Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 
himself pure “ Being,’ without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 


On the other hand, nceording to Raminnja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highest 
Self, the Lord,’ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribmte. So far from 
being pure ‘ Being,” devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicions qualities. ‘The 
Lord ({ quote Dr, Thibaut’s words) i# all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-mercifnl ; 
his natare is fundamentally antagonistic to oll evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists,” “Matter and soul (achit and chi) constitute thé body of the Lord; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, a4 that in which the matter forming 
ananimal or vegetable body stands to its sonl or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial—as their enfarydémin,’ or inward ruler. 
‘Matter and soul as forming the body of the Lord are also callod modes of him (prokira).’ They 
are looked npon as his effects, but they havo enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be entirely resolved into Brahman. Creation (as both he 
anil ‘Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pealaya or non-creation, during which matter is anevolved (avyalcta), and (necording to 
R.iminnjs) ‘ individaal souls are not joined to material bodies, but their intelligence ia in a state 
of contraction, non-mnifestation (saakicha),’ During this pralaya period Brahman is said to 
be in his causal contition (kdrandvasthd), *When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord's part’ Primary anevolved matter becomes 
gross and acqnires those sensible attributes (such as viaibility, tangibility, &c.), which aro 
known from ordinary experionce. ‘At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or demerit acquired by them in provions 
existence; their intelligence at the same time undergocs a certain expansion (rida). The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross state, and the “expanded ™ souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of effect (hirydeasthdé), Canse and effect are thus st the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the canse whieh has undergone a certain change (parindma).’ 


There is thas, ss in Riminuja’s system a never ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from the endless chain is cognition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace, There is no veil of méyé, as there is 
im Sankara's system, between the soul and the Lord: bunt withont the Grace of the Lord, trne 
onderstanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtams final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He does not become abecrbed in Brahman, 
but ‘enjoys 3 separate personal existence, and will remain a personality for ever.’ The release 
from empsdra, the world of births and rebirths ‘ means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to Rgmannuja it only means the soul's passing from 
the troubles of earthly life into » kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 

The above brief shatract of Dr, Tnibant’s Isminons comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the parenetic side of Tul'st 
Dis's writings, snd jn concluding this portion of the essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr. Thibaut, which (rem acu tetigif) accurately sams up the history of this side of religious 

* Note that acoording to Sankara there are two conditions of B gher, which | . 
Fivara, the Lord. Bkaknajs knows only ope condition of Brahmen, with which name Jivarg, the Lord, ia 
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thought in India. ‘Although this (Sankara's) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time, 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic stadents of philosophy, it has never had any 
wide-reashing influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, afterall,are noteo very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, even in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
“to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only forms of Védantic philosophy which are 
and can atany time have been really popalar, are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads 
has somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotes there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. The only religious books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Ramdyan 
of Tul'st Dis, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle of mdyd, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 
and merciful raler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 


worshipper,’ 
With these introdactory remarks I submit the following analysis of the fifth, or karma," 
sarge of the Sat-sai, 


The commentator Baij'nith's preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions (karma- 
siduthdnta-varnana). Now this karma is the primal canse (ddi-kdrana) of all things. This kerma 
may be good or evil (jubhdsubhe). It is, as it were, the wings of the bird-like soul (jica-ripa- 
paksif), wings by the support (ddhdra) of which the soul continually makes progress (galt). 
Moreover, good and evil karmas ever emanate naturally from the sonl,—good, such as giving 
water to the thirsty, gifts to the hungry, setting on the right path those who haye gone astray, 
leading the heat-oppressed to shade, and the like,—evil,—but they are countless, Or again ; 
everything doable (ydvat kartacyata) is karma, as for example, calmness, self-command, paticnce, 
trust. The six kinds of religious meditation, freedom from passion, desire for salvation, aud 
other means of obtaining perfect knowledge are all examples of karma. Or again ; hearing the 
Seriptares, chanting hymus, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all karmas Or again; no 
karma which may be done contrary too man's position in life or caste can be considered 9 good 
Thus, the branches of the tree of karma extend to hell (naraka), to the lower heaven 
(vearga), and to the abode of supreme bliss (multt-didmam), and are (the soul's) one support. 
Wherever the soul may go, if it do Aerma with a selfish object (savénka karma) (¢. g., to obtain 
salvation), it must remain dependent upon karma alone, which thns becomes its fevter; but if it 
does karma with no selfish object (nirvdmta karma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then karma is no longer a fetter ; it giver faith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (arin) of 
both, For example, Prithu when he sacrificed, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to the Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities. So Dhruva performed unselfish austeritics, and obtained faith, but Ravana per 
formed selfish austerities and wrought his own destruction. Ambarisha obtained faith throngh 
his unselfish sacrifice. Other examples of karme are, unselfish justice, as in Yodhishthira, and, 
selfish (karma), Jarisandha. Thus o man who relies on selfish karma attains only to the lower 
heaven (svarga), and having thus exhansted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals, Hence,in order to attain to faith in the Lord, » man should only perform good 
karmar. This ocean of the doctrine of karma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 
a spiritual teacher, one crosses it as ina beat.” End of Preface, 


Toxt,—Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 


One. 





ee 
a The fifth sarga is devoted to the doctrine (siddh4nts) of karma, and the sixth to thedoctrine of jidaa, There is 
oo reference bere to the karma-kdnda (pdrpa-mimédrhed) and the jidna-kénda (uttara-mimérhel) of the Védiotsts, 
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form (and became incarnate as Rima),’ and knowledge of the non-dual (@/vatta) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). The holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvana’ (3). The Lord is like the sun which draweth water from the Earth 
in the hot season and again dischargeth it upon the Earth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He ecalleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun's action in giving water is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye—the gifts of the Lord, 
bat who knoweth what happeneth after death, when the Lord absorbeth (/cya) a man to 
himself (7)? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed (Jaya) in him? 
(8). Each according to his natare taketh his store of actions (karma) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Earth-born material cause) changeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (/aye) in the Lord 
still retain hia individuality (10). Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as @ mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11); for karma (i. ¢. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,” it is like a series of waves; the actions of a qan's present life (driyamdna) 
are the result of thoue of his former lives (smichifa) and cause those of his future lives! (12,13), 
Actions (karma) are of two kinds (good and bad),!® and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14), 


But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, doeth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (15). He unchangingly 
looketh upon Siti (the energic power of the Lord) as the giver of happiness, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes; the moon and the sun of the night and day" of his 
faith (16). The holy man's one joy is in Sita, the tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 
and as gold gloweth in the fire, so gloweth the soul of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feet!? (18). 


Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in the net of actions (or works) 
(karma), and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they 
attempt not the only means of release (19). Works (karma) are a spider's thread up and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never broken; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20), ; 

Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, as the Védintists do, we talk of 
an individual's subtile body (siikshma aarira) and his grosser body (s(hilla darira) then there is 





WAS ia not the interpretation of Baij'nith, and depends ons reading ye fanw instead of yotana fyotna) in the 
first line. | 

1 [t will subsequently appear, cf, Ves. 6 and #. that this is very different from the niredea of Buddhism, 

1! Baij'nith’s explanation differs here. | 

© For the Lord is devoid of karma (a-karma), and cannot become one with a ea-korma soul. 
the two never can become one. A-karma cannot unite with so-barma, 

M Karma (actions) hae thus three aspects, that which is being done now ({kriyomdna), which is the reenlt of that 
which haa been done in the past (sathchita), and which is the caus of that which has to be done im fotare (prdrcidAa}, 
; = Baij'n4th ai pelea alternative classification. He says that, with reference to the future, the present and the past 
of the present are the same. Therefore the two kinda may be, on the one hand satichita | cluding bri andine) and 
on the other prérabdAa, " = rg sng 

The ‘sight’ of ignorance (1widyd), and the ‘day" of knowledge { ffdne). The darkness of night is 
mika, illusion, and the heat of the day is ‘works’ (eidhenaj, which Rims unlik, | re 
unnecessary, by the gift of knowledge. qe: Heats enteaine 

W As fire destroys the dross of gold, so Rima and SttA destroy the dross | of human beings. however 
does not burn, as fire burns the gold. ) = | wait “ 
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no difference between them. The faults and 
body (22). 

As water for four months cometh from the san, and for eight months goeth to it, so are 
the sonla of men; they return to the place whence they came!# (23). The water as it cometh 
ia visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide (24), The wicked man goeth along the path of sorrow and ia reborn to misery 
for countless generations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, bat without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be recognized (26), and it is not till he experienceth the 
sorrow of these perpetual births, that he calleth for the moon, lif. way of Sith (wisdom) (27). 
Once a holy man treadeth on this path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to Siti’s 
(wisdom's) fect, which guide him to the feet of the Lord’? (25). This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never suffereth eclipse or shadow (29). Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the chakravdke bird and lotus (i. e. the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
‘tis not hor fault (30), Yet when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
acouseth her of the fault, though, with a spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Learn the parable of the rain-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, thongh the rain also causeth the jawdés plant to wither, no one blameth the 
clond (32). The moon draweth poison from the earth, and yieldeth nectar in return; such is 
faith which destroyeth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, the fierce rays of the sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give back nectar? Ench is the complement of the other,—so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 55). 

The earth is like the grosser (sthéla) body, and water like the subtile (mikviuua) one 
(which is absorbed by the sun, and given out by it again). This requireth a spiritual guide to 
understand (36). 

The just man adoreth the cool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at once) 
in the fierce rays of the sun*! undergo difficulties and miseries (39). Therefore should a man 

every possible device seek association with the holy, for this endeth finally in union with the 
Lord (38). ‘Take the part of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, aud not that of a master 
(which by pride and confidence in good works) leadeth to misery, Remember the fates of 
Vibhishana and Ravana (39). 

‘The moon produceth coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
prodaceth either; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone 
ealleth them ‘the cool-maker' (fa-kara) and ‘the heat-emaker" (ushna-kara), and saith, 
therefore it is trae, and cannot be false.’ But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon, 
is the Lord alone (41). The very Védas tell us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyeth disease, and bringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the Lord's will® (42). 
Every one knoweth that the property of earth isamell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their existence is accepted as proved, althongh they. cannot be seen™ (43). 








virtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 


a 

1) ‘That is to way during the praleya period (sew above) during which matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 
a state of contraction, when the Lord is in his causal state. 

1 Baij'nath’s commentary is instructive. ‘A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and brings it to the father, so, £0. 

™ Or, the sun gives fory rays, and the moon coulness. 

M i. «seeking to know the supreme deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by moans of 

#1 As for instance, the shower of nectar after the battle of Lankd only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 

Read, gandha site api ushnatd sparia widita jaga jina. A reference to the well known categories of the Nyiya 
philosophy. In the following verse, ala = alah = pirua: chétena = porabrahmarépa = Rimachandra. 1am 
indebted to Pandit Sudbikar Drividl for the explanation of thie very difficult verse, of which the commentators 
arailsble to me can make nO sense, If, in vorse 44, we could read bilakha ma instead of bilakhala, the passage would 
be util easier ; * So in these (i. «, the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &c." 
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In them all is visible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the heart by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). | 

As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-fnther, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as ite wings are grown, — so the soul, when it guineth wings of intelligence (chaitanya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46), An even mind (samatd) and clear 
discrimination (viveébz) follow from abandoning mandane welfare (sedrtha)™ (47), yet all men 
clamour for the Intter, though not one desire is ever perfectly falfilled; for, void of knowledge 
(jing) their delight is in ignorance (ajadaa), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). “But that only is welfare (sedrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49). They desire this welfare, which isan effect (kdrya), withoot doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tul'si, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcane* (50), 

Every one confesseth that the effect (Adrya™*) is & necessary consequence of the material cause 
(kdrant), and saith Tul's!, thou and thou alone art the agent (kéra or fartri) which acteth 
upon this material canse (51) ; for without anagent there can be no effect, and how can heattain 
(to his effect, ¢. «. salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause), 
The agent acteth upon the material canse, and the effect is produced, but, under the infloence 
of delusion (miha) the agent acteth not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometh not (53), For the effect (i.e, salvation) never cometh without the action of the agent 
upon te material cause (4.7, faith), as sorely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54), The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The sgent and the material cause are the two essentials.” By them thon 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while karma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (56). Where there is 4 material cause, the action (karma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insects. No cne sees them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 

From unholy actions (karma) holiness cannot come, Wash thyself clear of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thon wilt be happy (59), for when thon lovesi all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and the universe gre made of the 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jirdtman), which thou canst not know till thon 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feer of @ Spiritual guide (62). Learn from thy guide to distinguish 
effecta (kdrya) temporal from effects eternal (63); the night is dark, let the sunrise of 

™ Defined aa (1) sondarf ranitd, (2) atar ddi eugandh, (3) rundar rasan, (4) bhdehon, (5) pin tan, (6) (dnd, 
(7) uttom bhdjan, (8) gajddi, ) 

= Worldly welfare consists in fine clothos, sweet food, and the like, These are affects, and cannot be produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the engarcane. Tha Preparations of the cotton and of the SUpEIcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effects. So also the supreme welfare, or salvation, is an effect which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material canse is true knowledge, faith and thea Like. Here the dry cotton bash 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 

“I follow the reading Mrrna-kira j1, #4 tava. 

© Baij'nkth saya, these two of the three (agent, material cause, and effect} are the essentials, because when the 
agent seqtires belief (/raddhd, not bAak#i; of, Sindilys, 24} he approaches material catees, each as association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manaz) is directed to the Lord, and be does works (sddhena) wach 
as hearing the seriptures, bymn-singing, adoration and the like from which love (prémen) erises. Thos hia 
daalistio wisdom (denifa-buddhd), which waa foul, in destroyed, and into his pure mind monistio discrimination 
will enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So also, when the agent associntes with the worldly 


f 


he looks apon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which he originally had ia destroyed, the mind becomes 
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knowledge shine. A man cannot trast for salvation to his good works (karma),” for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools’ (65). A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (mima-kdra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effecta (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, a3 the moon wanesth when 
approached by the san, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 

As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, bat thon art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)™ (68). Hence thon art 
one with the whole aniverse (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).** Even as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord's g>+ce can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).™" It is one thing thronghont, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,** beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71).. The gold™ is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts (wpddhi) of name, form, &c., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body™ (72). The form of the root-aubstance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 


considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 
When" thon seest the outer form, give thon it its name and tell of its qualities only after 


% T rotain throughout the word karma besides translating it. Hére it meana good works, which, I may note, 
posse npr i esr asey ib rhce egaeeneeeag or gO ara EPA 
done for mere reputation jndma-kira). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, ; 

pdth's. 

Sr cacenga raids civaa'oeiaael eatin Two will suffice to explain the author's meaning: The pions Nriga gave 
the same cow to two Bribmass by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good karma led to a bad 
result, Ajimila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Here a bad karma led tom good result. Hence the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, but in faith in the Lord. 

#1 All commentators explain this by a reference to the Sinkara doctrine of Mayi, which was ignored by 
Rimingja, who only recognises the Lord in two conditions of cause and offect, bdrandrasth4 and kirytvastha, Lf 
the interpretation is true (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’s! ds has snperadded to RAminuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of dakti-mdyd, Baij'nith'’s explanation ia as follows,— As oe son is born from the union of his father and bis 
mother, ao the soul comes into living being from the union of the Lord (lévara) and May, At the will of the Lord 
Miri became dak, and then became o triple-qualified self (triguptimoka). MAéye baa two forma, vis., of cause ond 
of effect, and livarn projected a portion of himeclf, like seed \rijarct), into the causal form (kirexa-réps, = raja). 
Thenes was prodaced the soul in » condition of forgetfulness of ita true self, and imagining its body, dc, to be 
its real self. At tho same time My in ite form of effect (kiryo-ripa), having deluded tha organa of sense, 4c., 
aod having cansed them to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happinoss. Hence 
the poet tells the soul not to think himself one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his sapreme 
parents livers and kirana-riipa Miyd, but to recognize himeclf aa really one with the Lord only. 

™ Here wo come back to RiimAnuja's doctrine of the eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about the jakhi-mdydin the text. Indeed in dihd 16 the poet apparently treate Elid as a kind of éakti, 
and he assuredly would not call her MiyA, 

9 Baij'ndth carries on his explanation,—Just aa gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
ite quastity remains unchanged, and ia not diminished, so, with MayA for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes place, but the true nature of the self (itma-tativa) ia in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

™ Gold may have many qualities, — «9., it may be used for charity or for dabanchery, for food or for clothes, 
orniments, and so on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracglet, an earring, and eo on. 

™ According to Baij'nith, gondhana is a trade term used by goldemiths for gold. So also Sésh Datt Sarma, 
It ia not given in the usual dictionaries. 

spire 0 min emniesigee cas ing beghé opel prepermlornscae dem inne cticeg ingen tony her 
head (1), forehesd (2), ear (3), throat (4), nose (5), arm (6), wrist (7), Ginger (§), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), too 
(12). Each of these classes coninins ornaments, 

aT From the 44th to the 74th d#A4, the poet has dealt with the questioe of the sotfl recognizing ita own form. 
He now deals with the question of recognizing the form (ripa) of the Lord. According to Baij'n4th, the Lord haa 
five principal forms, viz. (1) Antaryimin, the Inward Ruler, who is void of quality, mirgusa, (2) Para, He who 
becomes incarnate, like Rima, ont of pity for mankind, (3) Fyiha (not explained), (4) FibAava, He who becomes 
incarnate for apecial purposes, euch oa Nrisimba, &c., (5) 4rch4, Local forma, euch ag Jaganniths, dc., No. 2—5 
have qualities (sagune). Aularyimin (inward roler) is usually mistranslated by Hind! scholars aa antarjidnin, 
the inward knower (antar ké pinat, Baij'nith). 
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carefol thought (75), ints Tted aa Seek eaciowe with all auspicious qualities," in whom nee 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this saguna (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgunam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77)."" In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities,“ and say (O doubter) what existeth not within these qualities? AI 
things are included in them, a saying hard to anderstand (75). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from East to West, and without that knowledge how ean one wipe 
out one's heritage of woe” (79); for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which a man cannot escape™ 
(80). The suskes to him sre real things, until he openeth his eyes; £0 is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the aonl, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long sas rain cometh not, the husbandman is not 
satistied (82), As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it," but 
once & man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he“ and he obtaineth in the end 
The canse (krona) is the agent (kertri) (ic. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 

the form of the ancreated, free from blemish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 
88! 

™ Sukha-elgara-mdidhurya (or dirya) gunam hari agddh, It will bo sean that Baij'ndth in the above note 
says that Antaryimin ia mirguna, This is directly opposed to Rimfnnja, and is not stated by Tul's! Dis 
Baij'nith adds that he is both chit, soul, and achit, matter, which agrees with Rimdnoja, who says that these form 
the body of the (sagua) Lord, and are modes (prahdre) of him, 

" So I translate this verse, which I take ss arguing agninst the mirywram Brahman doctrine of Sankara, in 
favour cf the eayusam Brahman (or saguna'Sivara) doctrine of Riminnja, It involves translating wpddhi bore ws 
equivalent to wpdya. The verse literally translated in aa follows: * The device for (obtaining) the s1gwqa padtrtha 
(paddrtha cartha dharma bima mvikshidi, that ie to say, sor irna-gung-eahita sarra-subhe-diyoka sagwna orf Rima] 
is one and everlasting, The devious for the nirguna (padirtha’) are countless. Tul'sl saith, consider with spocin! 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij'nith, following his original error, explains niryuna, not by the Sinkara. 
as oppoerd to the Riiminnja, Brahman, bat by the Antarydimin, who, he again repeats is agwpa, and akarfd, Aa 
already said, according to Rimfnaja, the Anteryimin is sagusa,and pervades and rules all things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chil and achit, 

 Baij'nith quoting from the FAagosrad-gupa-darpana, explains that in tho Lord are all possible qualities, and 
it in useless denying that anything which exists has qualities which he has not, These qualities (guna) are divided 
into four classes. {1) Those conducive to the creation (utpatti) and maintenance of the universe, viz.;:— 

Jina (1)-tokts ()-bal (")-aifvarys (")-virya (*)-ftjdeey (")-addshatah | 
farlinantaguqaryipi shad fea prathomd guna 1) 
Aéyapratyantkatwii shatwibhydrh saha jotahdahen taste basal chpatbeat-aplptetckaneadhabann kéronath 11 
knowledge, power, foros, lordship, virile energy, ardour; to which some add, hostility to what should be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Banskyit, beonuse Baij'nith haa entirely misunderstood the Latter, 
prose, portion. 

(2) Those conducive to devotion, sight, vis.:—eatyatra, truth ; ;finatea, knowledge in the abstract ; ananfateo, 
endloxeness; (katva, onenses; vydpakatva, pervadingness ; amalatva, purity ; ediantrya, independence ; dnandatea, 
bliss in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to thoas who take refoge in o person (4/rita-Jaranépay‘gin) nineteen, ris, —dayt, mercy*; Aripd, 
graciousness; anukampd, compassion; anrijarheat, mildness; rileciys, tenderness ; esufilys, amiability ; 
sri ang Sass ee pation ap og i kritit prcsoreac evet cated 

ry arya, 8 ; sagncity ; . i, expertness ; 
eweetness; drjavg, rectitude ; sauAdrda, kind. heartednean, 

(a) Beneficial to the outward SpPOirance, Tiz.:—saundarya, beauty; midhurys, softness ; ecugandhya, frag- 
rance ; saukumdrya, youthfulness ; aujjonlya, clearness of complexion ; }dvapya, charm ; 4bMirdpa, good propertion ; 
kinti, enhancement of beauty by love: 'Mrunya, gracefulness, and the like, 

It will be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, socording to Riminuja, the Lord is 
endowed, 


“! Again the commentators go wrong in explaining this very simple verse, trying to force Hankara's doctrine 


into it. 

‘2 That is to amy, ignorance canses real sorrow, just asa phantom enake, seen in a nightmare, gives very real 
agony. 

42 As long as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that othor is a greater man than it. 

“ Or all things are equal in his sight. 
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(kdrya) (24).“ But the agent cannot be known without the help of a spiritual guide, and except 
in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped away (85)? The world knoweth that 
an earthen vessel cannot be made without a potter, so how can any action (karma) be done 
without an agent (96)? Learn thon to know that agent (the Lord) from whom cometh the 
chief action ; for without that knowledge, though thou reason in countless ways, thou wilt not 
come to see him (87). Reasoning cannot prove anything without a witness, therefore, if thou 
depend upon reason, I challenge thee to show me what visible proof thon hast (88). The potter, 
the agent, with his material cause, the earth, maketh (vessels of) many (varieties as bis effects); 
but the man without discrimination looketh only at the cause (the earth) and considereth not that 
there most also have been an agent (the potter) (89). The goldsmith, aa the agent, maketh 
manifest the gold which is the material cause ; his joy-giving effects are the ornaments which 
he maketh from it, whose qualities are to enhance the beauty of the wearer*’ (90), From the gold 
come ornamenta of countless kinds, each depending on the intention of the agent. The soul which 
devoteth iteelf to them (instead of to their agent, the Lord), and hath not a spiritoal guide (us 
doomed) to woe (91). Owing to (the trammels of) its body, the soul imagincth that whatsoever 
existence it findeth itself in, that is the real one; but when given knowledge it knoweth that this 
is not so” (92). The potter's vessels are of various kinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, and he who bath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) giveth joy (to 
others but) obtaineth matchless wisdom (93). In the market (every one looketh at and admireth 
the vessels (for sale), and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forms, vessels very small aud very great *’ (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. ‘The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 


# In this and the following verses I deliberately throw over all the commentators, First, bocausa my 
tranalation is Literal, and secondly, becanee it exactly agrees with Eidmiooja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaya «tate is in his causal state irondyasthd. Whon the pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes 
place secording to an act of volition on the Lord's part. He is therefore now both o cause, kirona, and an agent 
biryiewthd. Canes and effect are thus at the bottom the same, It will be seen that this is just what Tul'sl Dia 
says above, The commentators explain the agent to be the soul, and the canse to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and the like) or the reverse. Those two are immutable, 4c, The effect they explain to be good 
actions, karma, &c. This is nonsense, aa I understand it. How can such a cause be described os immutable and so 
on? BimAnuja, it is true (II, 3, 3!—40), ascribes kartyitva to the jlvs, but I do not think that this is what Tol'si 
Dis refers to here, though he undoubtedly does so in déAd &1 f. ; 

# Tho olay is the matorial cause, the potter is the agent, making the pot is the action or karma (Baij'nith in his 
eummentary on Diéhd 84, distinctly says that karma = birya, and I think that bere he ia nearly right). So all this 
will be very familiar to readers of the Brihadiranyaka U panishad, cf. also Vediuta afitras I, 1, 14-20. So also tha 
Lord, acting as above deseribed, creates all things, whioh effects are karma. By ‘ chief" action, I understand the 
ereation of all existing things. Nut only the Lord, but every individual soul isan agent, The Lord is the chief 
agent, and hia action should aleo be the chief. 

«? Raij'ndth, still interpreting the soul as the agent, adds, — the effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
amith is skilfol and foara the king, nor covets and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all hia industry to make 
beautifol ornaments, and gives them to the king to wear, the beauty of the king isenhanced. Than the king, being 
pleased, gives the goldsmith a reward, who thereby is made joyful. But if the goldemith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, the ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. This parable is to be explained as 
follows: The soul is the agent, the goldsmith, His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with the holy, and the like, are tho cause, the gold. The nine differant categories, préman, love, &c., 
are the eflects, the ornaments. The Lord is the king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tenderness to the devotee and tho like are made manifest. By the grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from fear, are exalted, On the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attached to things of this world, and full of 
desires, makes alloyed ornaments for its karma or actions, aod its poniahment is (toil of) the world. 

a0 T adopt the reading karataba (karfarya). 

 karid.mana bhava ripa, its form became existing according to the mind of the agent. Tho commentators 
make mana —jlea, the soul, and say, as there are many kinds of vessels, a0 the soul, as agent, with the material 
univerac (bhava = soredra) aa cause, makes many kinds of bodies. I take bAava in its common meaning of 
‘became,’ the past tenseof Atnd. The application of rukhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 

6 jd bk? mana kb! rdpa bahw. Baij'nith explains, the potter asthe soul underthe influence of whose desires 
(mana = manjratha), the body takes new forma after death, 
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agent™ (95). Wherever He is, andin whatever form He dwelleth, there He isever the same."* No 
past hath He and no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot be recognized, 
The grace of the Lord is the only means of showing Him (and teaching the nature of the Higher 
Self), just as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) in the breath-wind of the 
body’ (97). Bat why make these comparisons? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
sible, and only they can understand the way who have gained the true knowledge** (98). 
According to the time, from the agent and the material cause come actions (karma); know 
this as my decision, Again, according to the time, the agent goeth far off, and the cause 
remaineth as a proof of his existence (99). 

(To be continued.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D, 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

(Confinued from p. 213.) 

Atha rajé panditajané pesétvi parivimamsipési, TatS parivimathsanakilé thérass’ dkassa 
catunnan ca daharabhikkiinam Sibal' opasampadagahanato pubbe mahantaravajjabbhave pi 
tuechassa garahapariipavidamattassa sambhivam fatvi, raid tath’ drocesnth, Taté Rami. 
dhipatiriji sisanessa saceantapsrisuddhikankh'ajjhisayatiya parisuddh’ upasampadabhave 
ca upasam padagahanats pubbe mahantaravajjibhivé ca santé pi rittakagaralapariipava- 
damattasahitam tam theram sasissam parivajjetva, tath’ aiié pi cattars daharabhikkhi 


parivajjosi, Tad avasési pana dasathéri ca cha daharabhikkhic’ accantaparisuddh’ upasampada 


°! The odirth, the material cause, has nothing whatever to do with the shape of the resultant effect. Cunse and 
effect are esabutially the same, and in all the vessels the same canse, tho carth, existe unchanged. Any difference in 
form is dut therefore to the volition of the agent, whom I interprot as the Lord, and Baij'ndth and other commen- 
tatora ns the soul, acting on Milyd as the material cause, and producing different forme in different births, 

" Every eon! is of the Lord, anda portion of him, Ho therefore is in every thing, unchanged and unchange- 
able, without beginning (past) or ond (future). | 

© This is the plain meaning of the words Brdsa-emira pratyaksha apa mackchhd doraso lakAdia. The com- 
mettatora, however, give an altogether diferent mystical interpretation, The body ia compoied of five cloments, 
other, air, firc, water and earth. Here alr, includes ether and fire, and water includes earth, Therefore air and 
water are the casontials of the body. Therefore the line means this; self, composed of breath and water, when 
virible, is pure like a mirror, but it is only visible by the Lord's grace. 

“4 Read, Tulasi tult rahi jdfa hai juguti na arhala wpidhs, Pandit Snudbikar Dvividl gives mo the following 
erplanstion of this verse, which has completely baffled the commentators. Tulasf tuli (tuland kar) rahi jita hei 
(chap At pate Aes). Achola upddhi mfa juguti (yukti) wahcA hai, orthit yukti nokia mili, 

* Here again, with fear and trembling, I diffor from the commentatora, The vurse is ae follows, and I have 
given abore a literal translation :— 

kertd kdrana bila bf yiga korma mati jdng | 
punah bila kartd durafa blirana rahata promdéna it 

[interpret this os referring to the two states of the Lord. In the kérydeasthd, the condition of effect, he 
creates and actions are produced. Again, in course of time, in the praliya-bila, matter becomes unevolved, and 
individoal souls are io a state of non-manifestation (emiiécha). Tho Lord himself is quiescent, and as it were, far 
of. He is then in his birandpasthd, Hence the poct saya ‘at one time, during the period of creation, the Lord is 
an active agent; by his volition all actions (karma) take place. At another time, during the (pralaya) period, he 
withdraws himself, und becomes a mere unevolved cause (hirano) which ie all that remains to prore bis existence," 
age periods, euch as the safya yuga, the deipara yuga and soon: or, in other words, according to associations, 
According to good or evil company, the agent (the soul) and the cause (the aatociations of mulyd) produce different 
Fruita (karma), some good, some evil. Then durata ‘becomes distant’ is interpreted to mean ‘ changes,” and 
the mooond line is translated ‘as times change, the soul (the agent) ehanges its natore os a goldsmith manu- 
factures his ornaments as tho fashions change) (kertd, jd jtwa, ei dural, bAdw, erabAdy badlot, arthdi samy anukil 
jiea bhi Avai jdt; yathi svarnabir jaisd samay dékhat tais! bhilghom rochat. Tit! bal. kd diréetd kart bhi durat,), 
while the cause (just as tho gold and the clay of the potterare always the same) i.¢, mdy4, that is to say, ignorance, 
evil companionship, wickedness, and on the other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains always 
etactly the sume.’ J cannot admit this interpretation to be correct. It is in the first place forced, and in the 

second place ia opposed to Himinuja's doctrine. 
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xitdadeipieabeniectipavadeinetioln pi virahiti simisammatiganabhivayogyati ‘aannithican 
akisi. 


Simisammannanisannakile pan’ ¢tésn Gooaratanadharathéro gelatiena pllitatta sisstna 
saddhim eekaviliatem paccdgnuntvd vasati. Tena Sirisanghabodhisdmi ca, Kittisiriméghasimi 
ca, mabihusamica, Buddhaghosami ca, Jinalankdrasami ca, Retanamilisimi cf, 
Saddhamristajasimi ca, Sudhammaraimasami ca, Bhiivanékabahusami cfiti: nava third; 
tésam sissabhiti pana daharabikkhii: Sangharakkhito ca, Dhammavilisd ca, Uttard ca, 
Uttamo ca, Dhammasard ca: paficiti; cuddas‘tva bhikkhi simatthinatG paecchimadisiyam 
karipitée vihire vasanti. 


Tato param Raji simisammutikammath kiripétukamo: Yattha bhikkhi simam samman- 
nitum icchanti; sact tattha puripasima natthi; tatthédini sammannitasimi sambhavati; sace 
pan‘atthi, abhinavasimi na sambhavati: simisambhed'ajjhottharanadisapasaikatG, Tasmi 
tattha porinasimisamugghitam katvi védini sammannité ‘bhinavasimi sambhavati, Tasmi 
simisammutiya pathamam éva simisamugghitakammam kattabban ti’: manasi nidhiya 
atthakathiy: santam simisamuogghdtaparikammam katum frabhi. 


“Evaii ca pana bhikkhavé, ticivardna avippaviso samihanitabbo ti.” Ettha simath samii- 
hananténa bhikkhuni vattam janitabbam. Tatr’ idam vattam: khandasimiya thatvi avippavi- 
sasimisankhita mabisimi na samiihanitabbi; tathi avippavisasimisankhitiya mahisimiya 
thatvi khandasimii nasamihanitabbi, Khandasimiiyn pana thitena khandasimii va samiihanitabba ; 
tathiitariiya pi thitens itara., Simi nima dvihi kiranéhi samihananti: pakatiya Kensie aie 
puna iivisavaddhanatthaya mahatim vi kituth, pakatiyi mahatim puna affiesam tihirdkisadinat 
thiya khuddakam vi kitom. Tuttha sacs khandasimai ca avippavisasimisaikhitam mahiainnat 
ca jinanti; samilanitui ca bandhitufi ca sakkhissanti. KEhandasimam pana jiuanti, 
avippavisasaikhitam mahisimam ajinanté pi, samihanitufi ca bandhitui ca sakkhissanti. 
Khandasimam ajinanti, avippavisasaikhitam mahisimam yiva jinanté, cétiyaigana-bodhiyangai’ 
upisathigiridisn nirisaikatthinésu thatvi, appéva nima samihenitum sakkhissanti; bandhitum 
pana nasakkhissant’éva, Cé bandhéyyut, simisambhtdam katvi vihirab avihirath karéyy uth: 
tasmii na samihanitabba. 


Yé pana obhé pi na jananti; t@ n’tva samihanitum na bandhitum sakkhissanti. Ayam hi 
simi nima kammaviciya viiasima hoti; sisan'antaradhinena vi; na ca sakki simam ajinantehi 
kammaracam kitom: tasmi na samiihanitabbi. Sidhokam pana fatva yeva samihanitabba ca 
bandhitabbiti vuttatta simisamugghitakammam ‘kattum icchanté bhikkii sace purdoasimiya 
vijjamiinattam vi paricchedam va jiinanti; tattha kammapatteh: bhikkhihi thatva purinasimam 
gamihanituii ca abhinavasimam bandhitui ca labhanti. Sacé pana puriimasimiparicchédam na 
jananti; tathd sati tam samiihanitun ca abhinavasimam sammannituni ca na labhantiti attho 
fpannd viya dissati, Vimativinoddaniyam pana: “ kecit pana idisesu pi vihiresn cha-paficamatte 
bhikkhi gahétva, vihirakopitd patthiiya vihdraparikkhépassa antd ca bahi ca samanté léddupite 
tattha sabbattha maficapamiiné Gkisé nirantaram thatvi, pathamam avippavisasimam tato sam- 
finasamvisakasiman ca samihananavasena simisamugihité katé,tasmim vihiré khandasimiya va 
mahisimaya va vijjamanatté sati avassam ékasmim mahcatthiné tisam majjhagata te bhikkhi ti 
sumihanéyyum. Tato gimasimii éva avasisstyya. Noa h’ettha simaya vi paricchednssa vA ji- 
nanam aigam hoti, Simiya pana ants thiinam samihanissimati kammavacakarayafic’ ettha ajigam. 
Atthakathiyam khandasimam pana janantd avippavisam ajinanta pi samfhanitufi c’éva bandhitun 
ca sakkhissantiti. Eva mahisimiya paricch@dassa ajinané pi samihataiya vuttatta gimasimiy’ 
éva ca avasitthiya tattha yathirocitakam dovidham pi simath bandhitofi c’€va upasampadidi- 
kammatm kitui ca vattatiti vadanti. Tam yuttam viya dissati; vimatmsitvi gahétabban ti” 
vuttatta tesam kesafici théranam adhippayd yuttariipo viyn dissati. Atthakathiyaii ea puriina- 
simiya vijjaminattam vi paricchédam vii ajinantiinam simisamugghatassa dukkaratta mahantam 
viyiimam akatva yéna vii téna vii viyiiména samihananavasena simisamngghitam sandhiya ye 
pana ubho pi na jinanti; te n'éva samibanitu’ ca na bandhitod ca labhantiti vuttam. Na pana 
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rata vaynamam katva ajanannvasenn siindienennigggbats kate vijjonindyasinbya eintthale- 
bhavam sandhiya vuttam, Tathi hi yatthabhinavasimam bandbitum icchanti, Tattha kiteaps 
PUrNASIMArA vijjAmanntinm vi paricehidam vii na jainanti. Tathdpi kattabbiyabhinavasimiya 
nimittinamh thapandrahikasatd antG ca babi ca yathirocitake padése catuhatthapamiipam vil pat- 
cahatthapamanath vi pariechédam panti-pantivastda vi kotthdsa-kotthfisavasona va pariechédath 
katva, tattha kotthiee kotthisd yadi knmmapatta bhikkhi nirantaram katy’, simisamugghatam 
karonti. ‘Tattha vijjamiuaporanasiminam kathath samdhata na bhavéyya? Gamasima éva ca 
avnsittthi katham na bhavéyyati? Tasma tena payena simisamugghataparikammavidha- 
yakarh kiripdsi: sammannitabbayabhinavasimiya nimittatthspandkisatG ante fiydmato ca 
vittharaté ca paliea paiica hatthapaminatm padésath paricchindipétva bahi ca pafica — 
hatthapamdnah padienth pariechindipttva connina va sttamattika’ya vi lékhath kirapetva 
panti-panti-kotthisam kiiripést, Tato param paiicahi dubarabhikkhihi saddhim té navathere 
nimantctvl simisamugghitakammam Gvamn kiirapdsi. Pathama-pantiyam pathama-kotthisg — 
yathaveatte enddasabhikkh® vasipitva kammavicat pi sattasu thanésn pathipétva visum 
visut) suttasa varcsu simasamugghitakammavacam vacapesi. Tati parath pathama-pantiyam 
éva kotthasc kotthiss anukkaména thatva tath’éva katva avasiiné antima-kotthisé simisamog- 
ghitakammavacamh viiclipstea puna dutiyiya pantiyé antima-ko{jhiisalé patiliména kot{hiise 
katthdse kamina thatvi dutiya-pantiya pathama-kotthise thatva simisamngghitakammayicam 
viciptsi. Eyam yuttanayénn dvd dvé pantiya pantiya anoliména sakith patiiomons kotthisé 
kotthise simisamogg¢hitakammaviicam viiodpatva kitthiscan purikhigésa simisamogghitain 
parinif(hdposi. Ida ca simisamugghatekammam migasiramassssa sukkapakkhs sattami- 
yam sannivare parinitthitan ti datthabbam., 


simisammutits pathamath kattabbarh parikammam Gvam kéripési. Yuattakam padisam 
simam kattom iechati; tattakassa padéasssa bahi catisvanudisisa cattiri nimittaai thapapest. 
Catiso disisn pana cattiri nimittini konésn catunnam nimittinam thapand paniiya chart j | 2 
raseneanthinate saythinabhédasaikhitam paydjanatn dassetum majjhé kitei i vitthakath kntwa 
thapipési. TatO param atthannam nimittapisiniinam abbhantarimé passe rajjum kaddhitva 
rajjuyanusirena bhimiyam lékhamh datvi, lékhatd anté simam kattukimattiya bahi lékhiya 
simimaggnsaikhitessa paricchédassa pakatikabhivakaranattham vidatthimattagambhiravitthiram 
khoddakamatikam khandpétva, nimittapisindnam antoca bahi ca gimakhettapadisinuam saikari- 
biiivakaranattham roakkhasikhidisambandham vicchinditvi, khuddakamitikiya mattikam 
limpapctva udakam siicipttvii tésam atthannam nimittapisiginam suvagoalimpanasindtracun- 
nilimpancodlankirapetva, rattavattha-sctavatthéhi-vethipetva, Bhagavati giravena tésath nimit- 
tapisitinam santike chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhiimapupphani piijipetva, kamudapupphacchanns- 
vilisitamakhé kalass ca thapapétvi, aiiéhi ca vatthadihi piijaniyavatthihi pijapesi. Evam 
aimisammoatipa pubbaparikammam abbisaikharitva, paficahi daharablukkhihi saddhim te nava- 
there nimantetva paratthimadizato patthiyanokkamen‘atthasu disisn atthanimittini kittipetvi, 
pathamakittitanimittina ghatipétva tina nayena tikkhattum nimittini kittipési. Tatd paratn 
pitG va Narasirimaccagimakhéttassa samantato tasmim tasmim thane dhajapataké ussapétva, 
bhirisaikhi-disaddasaniinam karapetvi, disacirikabhikkhinam sanciranivaranattham tasmim 
gimakhitte thitinam afficsam bhikkhinam gamakhettato bali siigham niharipanatthai ca 
thapite irakkhakamanusss asairohé ca siighagimine pattike ca pésctvi, samantaté 'nuyuljapetvi, 
tatth' atiiésam bhikkbinam n’ atthi-bhivamiti sutvii va, simisammutikammavicam byaiijann- 
paripirivasina sattakkhdttum viicipétvd, simisammutikammam nitthipcsi. Parinitthita ca 
pana simisammutikammé tikkhattum sabbatalivacard vajjipctva sabbajanakiiyam ukkutthim 
kiiripesi. Imissa pana simiya Kalyanigangiya sajjitayam udakukkhipasimiyam 
upasampannéhbhikkhuthi sammatatta Kalyinisimati namam adasi. 


Ralyfinisimisammutite ca purétaram éva, Sihaladipé upasampajjitva paccigutanam thérinanm 
sampattakilatd patthdyaté saddhisampanna byatta patibali ganinG ganAcariya Rimiadhipatiraja- 
nam upasaikamitva: “na kho pan’ Glam nd Mahirija, patiriipam yam mayam Buddhasisang 
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pabbajited, upeiaesliiels mie paniattini sikkhapadini patipajjantipi, upasampadiyas sasabka 
Dia rifyt Labhiyyams Maharaja, tésath thérinam santike upasampadam; 6vVamh no’ 

pasampada nirisaiki bhavissatiti’ ahamsu. Tato Ramidhipatiraja cvam ula: “ye te 
blianté, gamino gagacariya saddhasampann&’ Bhagavato ajjhisayénuripam Vinaya-vinicchayam 
upaparikkhitva, mij 'upasampadiya sisaikii accantaparisuddha-Mahavihiravisi- bhikkhusanghassa 
paramparabhata-bhikklusaighatd nirisnikem upasampadam patiggahetva, paccedyacchantinam 
th2ranam sautike tad upasampadam gaghitukima te gaghanto: te pima ganhathati na niviremi. 
Yé pi c’ata gauing gauacariyé Bhagavatd ajjhisayaneripam Vinaya-vinicchayam upaparikkhitva, 
nij ‘upasampadaya nirisaiki tesam thérdnam santike Sihaladesiy’ upasam pada-parumhparabliitam 
upasampadam gashiturh om iechanti; t@ pi gaghath’ Gvéti na visabio. Vinaya-vinicchayam 
Va pamigam. 13 dhommam éva sukeram upaparikkheyyathati.” Tat param cvam Ramadhi- 
patiraja cintzsi: “apajjhiya malika pabbajji ca upasampaddé ca; upajjliyabhivo ca dasavassi- 
nam thorablivappattanam patibalinam yéva Bhagavata ‘naiidts. Ime thera pan’ imasmim yeva 
sutivacchare upasampanna, Na ca tesvékassipi yuttaripo upajjhiyabhave i. Katha pan’ etat 
labhcyyama? Yo Mahavibdravisibhikkhusaigha-paramparabhdte-bhikkhusaighka-santike pari. 
suddh’ upasampadam yahetwi, pacciigats upajjhiiyabhavayogyo; tam upajjhayam katva, sabbe 
Sikaliy'apasampada-parampar upasampadam guuhitukima gaging gugicariyd imisam Sihala- 
dipatS pacedgatanam® thirioam saatike gaubitum labbissantiti” cintetva tadisam bhikkhom 
poriyesip-t. Taté Parakkamabdhusimi : “atthi Mahdiraja, Suvanyasobhand nam'éko 
thara; Mahavibdravasi- parainparabhikkhusaigha-santike yev' upssampannd; upajjhayabhava- 
nuraipo. 86 hi Mabdrija, araiiiavasi, dhataigadbard, appiechs, santutthd, sallekhi, lajji, kukkue- 
enks, sikkbakama, byatts, patibald ti iba. Atha kho raja parijanam anapetva tom nimantapetva 
pucchi : ieee 2s: neg haan A bisa katarasimayam kittakassa gauassa santike upasam- 
panno ‘si? Ko pana te upajjhayS? KG kammavicdcariyo ? Sihuladips upasam pannakilate 
patthdys ‘dani kativasso ‘siti ?” 

Tada Suvaynasobhayathéro ivinse. 6vam dha: “Ealambunims Maharaja, 
mahijitassard sajjitiyam udakukkt iva appamanasss gapassa santike Vangora- 
tananaimakam porina-Mahisat; ‘ajinam upaijhSyam, pubbakilé Rihbulabhaddanama- 
kam, id&ni Vijayabahu-Saigharajanarm kammavacacariyam katva vAham upasampanno, 
Tats patthiya chabbisavased ‘mbiti.”’ Atha raja pamuditahadayd upasampadapekkhinam 
upajjhiyabhavatthdya théram nimantési. Tada third: “pubbakapi Maharaja, klinisavathors 
attan’ hitam vihitvd paccanté sisanasuddhim évakamsu. Evam Gvaham pi Maharaja, sappuri- 


_—_ om 


sugatim anugautvad sasanusuddbim karissimiti” vatva ranno patiiiam udisi, 
REVERSE FACE OF THE THIED STONE. 


Simasammatiya 'nantaram va ye te saddhisampanna —— pitibala pubb’ upasampadaya 
sisaika Sihal’ upasampads-paratipar’ upasampadar gt | & pafikace’ Gva rajinam 
upasaikamitva yacimsa. Te rijinam upaaikamitva évam Shashank’ “Simi ca Mahirijn, 
summad Gva samannagata; upajjhdyabha@vinuripd ca mahithérd coladdhe; labhéyyama 
mayurh pi dani Sihsj’ snp op aE ti." 

Tatd rij migasiramésasea sukkapakkhs stems ere Candavare puto va téahi gana- 
cariyohi saddhim yéna alyapisima ten" Upa . Patcahi dubarabhikkhahi saddhim 
mavathere ca upajjhiyabhavanurupe- ‘Suvagvastbhagatharai ca nimantapetva Kalyauisimayam 

nisidapesi. Tato rija Sila’ upasampadam gauhitakime gagicariyé thapotva, yona Sihaladipa- 
gamiowv thera ten npeisaiknmi; upassikamitva te évam aha: “Imo bhante, ganicariya tamha- 
kum santike Silal’ opasampadam gaphitam icchanti; détha bhanto, tumhé upasampadam 
imesath gandcariyanan ti.” 

Thera panad évam ahamsu: “ mayam Maharaja, Mahirijona péesita Sihaladipam gantvi, 
Mahaviharavasi-paramparabhitabhikkhusaiagha-santike parisuddh’ opasampadam ganhéyyima, 
Tisam no Maharaja, parisuddh’ opasampadagubagatd pathamam Sihaladesiva mahithéra évam 
dhutnsu: ‘Pobbukioam dyasmanty, Sibaladésiyiuam mabithiranam idecinnagh : yam paradtentd 
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igatinar bhikkhinam apamensjiaiuiatiegela rear éva gihind mayan ti vactbhedata 
kiripetva, clvaram apanétvi, sétavatthadinéna gihibhivé patitthipétva, puna civaradana- 
narayegenenadian ransom simantra-pabbajjiya sampabbajetva, simanéra-bhiimiyam patitthapi- 
tina yer’ upasampadanam. Tiith kissa hétu? Yeh’ Gyasmants, bakkie idhigatS: purimi- 
pasanipads no parisnddha, Sthaladésiy’ upasampada suddhiti maiiiaming saddhasampanna hatva, 
nay’ upasampadam ganhithsu. Té ciyasmantd, bhikkhG pacch® sissidinam yesam kesaiic, 
parijanam adiyitva, vipstisirind hutva, abhinavavassam aganétvi, puranavassam yéva ganhimsn, 

Na c' Gam nd ruccati: tén’ @vam dcinyam. Tasma yadi tombe pi saddhitsath panna huteai 
parisnddh’ u padam gaphitum iechatha; Sihaledésiyinam mabithéranam ScinpAnurtpatn 
karissatha. Evam tomhikam upasampadam dassima; ni cé karissatha; aniciunatta tomhakam 
upasampadam datum asamatthai bhavissimati’. Tato Sihaladesiyanam coal Scinninn. 
ripam katv® vimbikat: upasampadan te adatnsiiti,” Tada te pi bahogani fit ‘“yvadi bhante, 
tumbs Sthaladésiyinath mahithéranam fcinninuripam katva va, parianddh’ npasa mpad am 
ganhéyyatha; évam mayam pi saddhisampannatté yéva parisuddh’ upasampadam &kaii- 
khayima. Tasmi Sthaladéstyinam mahbithérinam Scinninuripam éva katva parianddh’ 
npasampadam ganhissimiti” ahamen. Evam Sihaladastd paccigath thiri t@hi sabbéhi 
ganicariychi saddhitn eamstadétvi tad anantarat yeva Dhammakittinamaganacariyam adish 
katva, Sihajadésiyinam acinninuripath kiripétva, Suvaynasobhanathéram upajjhayam 
katva, Sihsladésaatd paccigatésu navasu théresu dvé dve Varons Varane kammavacicariys 
katvi upasampadésum. 

“Tasmitn pana upasampadakammakaranakale pathamadivasabhite migasiramisacsa 
sukkapsakkhé navamiyath candavaré Ramadhipatiraja gayam éva tattha nisiditvi, kamma. 
karakabhikkhinai ca, upasampanninam gandcariyinaii ca, upasampadapekkhinai ca gayicariya- 
nam, puré bhattabhjanai ca pacchi bhattath vividhapinnii ca santappanattham patiseikhara- 
petva, upasampadadinapariydeiné ca eidhukiradinattbam bhérisaikhidini dham&petva upa- 
sampanniinam upasampanninath gaosjinanattham lSkavohirakd-vidé lékhake anckimaced ciné- 
kapanditajand thapetva, rattiyam upasampadatthiya ca bahi dipé thapétva, siriyatthahgamand- 

Navamito patthiya yavea tarasamiya paficadivasath upssampanné gegicariyi pafi- 
cacattalisidhikadvisataparimipa ahéeuth. Tato riji cituddasiyam sannivire upasampannd 
paiicacattilisidhikadvisata-parimins té théra-ganicariyé: “Své bhaddanté migasirapuppam 
upisathadivass Gdiccaviré upasampadakammakirakehi pannarasabhikkhihi saddhim Kalyani- 
simiyam updsatham karéntu; tad svasiiné bhaddantinam pindapitanh ca afnai ca déyya- 
dhammam ditum lacchima, cittai ca pasidétom lacchimiti " nimantipési. UV posathadivase pana 
raji mabat& parivarena saddhim péto va gantva Kalyipisimiys paiiipétabbisaniini paibipipetva, 
pidédakaii ca patitthipstva, upasampannipasampenne té ganicariye ca pannaras’ upasam- 
padakammakirake cigamayaminé nisidi. Atha té sabbé sannipativia Ealyinisimiyam upd- 
eatham akarimsu., Tad avasind riji té eabbé pi ninappakirchi khajja-bhojjéhi ca vividhohi ca 
tambilidibhésajjehi santappétvi, é@k’ékassa ticivaratthiya sukhuminam kappésadussinam 
dvs dvé yugé datva, piigakattariyidiparivaram sapidhdnam ékam ékatm tambilapétakai cw 
tilsbijanim kam ékaii ca, sindIpanpachattam ék’ ékaii oa, sidhirakspidbimam pattam tk’ kai 
ca, dipési, 

Tato raja sabbisam bhikkhinam anpumatiyi yevs Suvannasobhanethorassa ‘ Kalya- 
Titissamahathéro’ ti nimam sdiai, 


Tat? pabhuti rijé paticahi daharabhikkhihi saddhim tésam nupasam mm 
Kalyinitissamahithéridinam dasannam théranaii ca, tassam simayam Agat8nam es AES 
gapicariyanan ca, bahinam upasampadipskkhanai ca, pindapatadi- -paccayéhi upatthiparat- 
thiya amaccé panditajané cs, upasampanninam npasampanninat ganassfijinanattham bahia 
lékhaké ca, upasampadakammaviciya parinitthina-pariydsiné sidbukiradinatthiya bhérisai- 
khidividake ca, satatam éva tattha yasipési, 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathéraé ca, upasampann’ upasampanné paficacattili- 
sidhikadvisatapaminainath gandcariyi ca, tasafi ca sissabhités bahii bhikkhi ca, Siha}'’ 
upasampadam ganhitukams affié cigatigats gandcariyd ca, divasé divasé nirantaram 
upasampadéauth. 

Api ca sche Manas inigadcy sikalath pi bhikkhussighamiyacétva, tassAnumatiya yova 
sabbasmith pi Ramafifamandalé thitinam sabbésam bhikkhiinam idisam katikavacanam 
aroceal : 

‘“Ajjstaggs bhaddantd, sac pabbajjip?kkhé pabbajétukima houti; yé pana pabbajji- 
pékbha lakkhanihata vi honti; dhajabandhacdri vii; ‘garabhédaka vi; rajadubbhind va; jara- 
jinn’ vi; adhimattagélaii’ upapilita va; hatthacchinnadi- -aigavikala vii; khnujji vi; vimani 
vii; khaija va; kugind vi; yé va pan’ anfié pi parixadisani hinti. Ys yé pabbajitd pi, passant 
passant’ manussi kelim vi, parihiisat vi, garaham vi, kardnti ; cittam pasddatum vi, girnvam 
uppadétam va, na sakkonti. Ts tidisé bhaddanta, mi pabbajéntu, 

“Sacé vi pana bhaddantinatm santiké upasampadipakkha santi; t8-pi RAmadhipatirafins 
va, Hathsavatipuradhivasinamh ganicariyabhitanah vi dherenni. GnBrocétva, saka- 
saka}{han6 yév’ upasampadam ma karontu. Sacé pan’ amhahi katarh pi katikavattam 
anadiyitva, aepY Spneaga yév’ upasampedath bhaddanté karissanti : tathi sat’ upasam- 
padapékkhinsth matipitinath vi, fitakiinarh vi, upatthakabhitainamh va diyskanam, 
mayam ditmikceccamads Upandssimati ca, 

“Ye va pana pipabhikkha vajjakammam karonti; yé vi ganakakammam vaddhakikammam 
dantakirat katva, raji-rijamahimattidinam sabbésam pi jandinam jitaképadhdragiyéna vi, 
uppadanimitta-supin'-uppida-karana-vasena vi, sukhadukkham Scikkhanti, 

“Ye vi bhikkhii yadisam yadisam dicikkhanam, cittakarakammavaddhakikamma-dantakirn- 
kamma-condakirakamma-bimbakirakammidikam katva, gihikamabhogind viya jivitam kappenti. 
Tam eabbam ajivitam kappénti, 

‘Ye wi pana bhikkhi kappasakhéttatthinath gantvi dyatakina sarcoa dhammam kathénta 
kappaisatilapindam labhitva vigijjam karénti, 

“Yé ca bhikkhii sfli-vihi-yavidi-khéttatthinam gant~i dhammam kathanté dhafifiam 
labhitvé vinijjam kardnti. 

“Yé vi pana bhikkhi maricatthinam gantvi dhammam kathétva maricati Isbhitva 
vigijjam kardnti. 

“Y6 va pana bhikkhii aitén’ afifiéna pakiréna vinijjam kardnti. 

“Yeo vi pans bhikkhi akkhadhattehi vi, itthidhattehi vi, suridhuttéhi vi, coriyakammiajivi- 
kehi vi, rajapurisshi vi, yéhi kéhici vi naranirihi saddhim ananulémikéna gibisamsaggéna 
samsatthd viharanti. 

“Té sabbe pi pipabhikkhi- Papabhikkhinam tesam bhaddhantinam niccam santiks 
vasitoum Gkiisam mi dadantiti ca. 

“Yé panna bhikkhii saddhisampanni; yathdsikkhipadam patipajjamani sammipatipatti- 
pabbaki; oddésaparipucchidipasata ; tésam yéva bhikkhinam bhaddantiinam niccam santika 
vositum Gkisam dadantiti ca. 

“Sacé pana saddhisampanna gihikolapotta bhaddantanam santike pabbajitukama hadnti. 
as akkharani lékhipétvi akkharésu byaiijanapdripirikaragavasina paricayath kirapétvi, sara- 
wamanam vi sikkhipadini vi sikkhipétva va, bhaddanta pabbijéntiti ca. 

“ ‘Ye pi ca simagéri pariponoavisativass’ upasampadapakkha ; ta pl upasampannabhikkhihi 
paripirétabbam pitimokkhasamvarasil'-indriyasamvarasil-ijivaparisuddhisila- -PACCAyasannissi- 
tasilasaikhitam catupérisuddhisilam saikhepatO paiifidpetvi, Bhikkhupitimdkkhaii ca 
Ehoddasikkhan cidito yiva pariyGednash byatjanato ca atthatd ca sikkhipétvi, ipattidisanah ca 
cabapnone7apnoeavebichaqel ca vio’ uggatam kirdpétvi, Rémadhipatiraiic ca Harhsavatipu- 
radhivisinam gaya af cirécénta. Tadi Bamadhipatirajé t3 parikkhirén’ upat- 
thambhétva v'upasampadapSssatiti cB, 
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“ Sabbe ni ca bhaddanta, Vinays Bhagavata pann ikkhipadinoriipam patipattim yeva 
patipajjantiti ca. 

“Pubbé pana Rimaiiiadést bhikkhinamh nininikiyattd yéva siisané idisam mala-kantak'- 
bbudath jitat. Idiini pana sabbésam pi bhaddantinam saddhisampannattaé yéva Mahivihira- 
visinam parampara-Sihal’ upasampadagahita. Yatha Sihaladesiyinam mabithérinam kés'dropa:! 
nam va civarabandham vi hinti; tathi katvi v'tkanikayd botiti ca.” 

Evaii ca pana Ramidhipatiraji sabbasmit pi Rim lé bhikkhiinam yam katikavattam 
firocetva, ye te bhikkhi jitardpa-rajatidi-dbana-dhaiita- batthi-anea-g0-mahishea-disi-dasa-vantd 
tésam idisam Grocipési: “Sacé pan’ ayy’, saddbisampannd’ hutya, jitarGpa-rajatadi-dhana- 
dhaiiia-hatthi-assa-go-mubhimsa-disi disé nissajjitum ussahanti; te nissajjitva Bhagavati pat- 
fiattasikkhipadinuripam sammapatipattim yéva patipajjantu. Sacé pana n’ ussahanti, yathaka- 
mam vibbhamantiti.” 

Atha appé kaccé bhikkhi cen ageing te sabbe nissajjitva sikkhdpadinuripa sam 
mipatipattiyG ya patipajjanti. Appe kacce théri sabbé pi santike nisnajjitum aniss: 
yithikimam vibbhamanti. Yé va pana bhikkhi pika{abhita yév’ antimavatthom accantam év’ 
ajjhipajjanti ; tésam ayiicanamh katva, gihibhavé patipthapési. Yésam accantam év' antimavat- | 
thom apannabhivé na pakats ; garahaparipavadamattam pana dubbisodhaniyam ; tésam iyicanam 
katvi, gihibhiivé patitthipesi. Ye ca papabhikkhii vajjakammam va kardnti; yé va yathivuattam 
gananakammiidi-kammam v4 kardnti; ye va gihikamabhogind viya cittakammidim ijivikam 
katva micchijivena jivitam kappenti; ; ye va pana bhikkhi dhammakathiya pijisakkiram labhitva 

viinijjam karonti; yé va pan’ aiiie pi bhikkhi afifién’ athens pakiréna vigijjam karinti — t6 eabbe 
pi gibibhava patitthapesi. Evamh Ramidhipatirija esbbasmim pi Ramaiifiamandalé siisanamalam 
visodhatva, eakalam pi bhikkhosaigham ekanikayam akasi, 


Evan sabbasmith pi Rimafifisamandalé gimavisind arsiifiavisind ca bhikkhii naiga- 
sikhi-niga-sakkarijato yava rupa-béda-niga-sakkarajam Mahaviharavisi-param para- 
accantsa-parisuddha-Siha}' ee nirantaram 6ve ganhimsnu. 


rimays “bont ; Gaharabhikkhu pana pafica- 


















slate nue anaonpunincnaseaial honti. TEavat{hasatinatn ganicariyinam upassmpa- 
dagahans-pariyOsané riji ticivaratthaya dvé dve sukhomakappasiyaduasayuge ca, tambiilapatta- 
piga-kattari-mukhapaii-chanacdlidi-parikkhara-sabitam eapidhiinam tamb ilapéiakan ca, sindi- 
pacnachattal ca, sidbarakapidbana-pattan ca, tilabijanii ca, 6k'ékass’ ck'ékam évidasi. 
Yosatmh gagicariyinam nima-paniatti pi ditabba hoti: tésam pi sabbésam nima-pannattim adisi, 

Tatd para pubbé katakatika niyimén’ Gva fitacatupirisnuddhisilanam sikkhita-patimokkha- 
Kkhuddasikkhe-pabarepanan vie’-uggatapatti-désani-paccavékkhaninam paripunnavisativassinam 





: ika-cha-satinam samanpéranath patta-civara-parikkhiridi-déyyadhamméh’ upattham- 
bhétri, Ealyanisimiyam upasampadapési. Te pi sampinditva tadai Rimififamandals 
chasatthddhikachssat’-uftara-pannsrasa-sahassa-pamana bhikkht ahésum. 

Eva pana Buddhasisanam visddhanam kardotG Kimadhipatiraja: “yiva paiica-vassa- 
sabassa-pamina-kila-pariyantaé Buddhasisanam idat nirisaik'upasath padabhivén' Gva dussili- 
nam bhikkhinait ca garahaparipavidamattivirahitinam bhikkhinath cipagamanavasena parisad- 
dham pabhassaram pariyOditam hutvi, pavattatiti” manasi nidhiyikasi, 

1. Pur’ Asdkd dhammarajé atulavibhavidaya 

Sisanam piyatiyas ‘ssa mala-dassana-kampité. 

2. MoggaliputtatissathGram upanissiys s0dhanam 

Bhikkhi chanahaté "kisi, uppabbajiya pipaké. 

3. Lankaidipé Sirisanghabodhidipada-nimaks 

Parakkamababurajé pi Buddhasisanam imaki. 
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4. Malinam sisanam disva samhvégipannaminasd 
Papaks babavo bhikkhi dhathsiyadhammavadind, 
5. Mahaviharavasinam pavanim dhammavidinam 
6, Tatd pacchi puna c’ aiid Vijayabihu-bhipati 
Parakkamaraja capi tathi sisanasidhanam. 
7. Ambikam Bodhisattd pi piréntd pirami puri 
Tidasdlayasaggamhi dévarajjam akarayi. 
Rajjam Usinnard hutva Kassapa-Buddhasisane 
9, Malar disva pi majjhattd niki sisanasddbanam. 
Tada Sakko dévarija dibbasukham param-muokho 
10. Kanhasonakha-vanndna gantvi Matalinad saha 
Uttasatvana rijdonm tada ‘'sinnaraniimakam. 
11. SisanasSdhanatthdya laddha tap patijinanar 
Pacchi ‘nusiisanam katva pacciga Tidasilayam. 
12. Tasmai Ramaiiiadésissard pi Rimadhipati-bbapati 
13. Yivapaiicasahassanta patitthiniys ‘stdhayi. 
14. Itthath sisanasbdhanakuslam Ramidhipati-ham alattham yam 
Ténikhinam iva jitam santam suddhath sivamh pacchi, 
15. Hawsavatipuridhipatind saddhalano Bhopalavara 
Disva sisanajam malath pipayitam viyamantu sada. 
16. Khiisavi katakiccathora Majjhantikadayo 
Vimuttisuknam ohiya pavivekarata ap 
17. Sisanavaddhiya hitu byapiram skarom pura. 
Tasmi tasamn sanidaram annkammé supésald 
18. Pacchi Hatnsapiravisi bhikkhusangho ca sidarc 
Sieanassa malam disva sodhanam kuratam tats 
19. Yatha tam tibhay’ Schagatd taritam durite kasi-dyatane jahitom 
Aviyam padadbim pavaram gamitum adhibédbi-budhalalitam lalitam. 
Iti Kalyani néma pasinalékha niffhita, 
(To be continued.) 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FE. D'PENHA. 
No. 16.—The Prince and the Kambala.* 

There once lived with his qneen a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an immeasurable hoard of treasure; but, as the saying goes, “ there was no one to eat,” 
or in other words, the good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved them very much. Every day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the baleony 
of her palace, with a aupli (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a son through their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as she was seated as usual with oa sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
giadiot® who asked her what she had inthe sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold, 


T For the description of a kambal, see tha story of “The Snake and the Girl,"’ ante, Vol. XIX. page 315, 


note 5, 
: For the description of a gleléci, sce the story of “ Bipkhildi,” ante, Vol. XX. p. 142, note 1. 
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Upon this the gisdmvi again asked her :— “Is there any one that will eat it F", meaning “* Have 
you got any children who will enjoy all this gold ?" 

“No! said the queen in a sorrowful tone; “and that is the reason why I am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time it seems that their prayers have not been heard,” 

The queen was then asked where her husband, the king, was; and she said that he was 
gone out. 


“Wery well,” said the gdsdaei. “Tell the king, when he eomes back, to come toa certain 
village where is my ma," and then I will tell him what to do in order that your desires may be 
satisfied,” 

Thus saying the géstnei received some alms from the queen and went away. 


Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said :—“ My dear husband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to begrars, a géetiei, who 
says his hut is in soch and such o village, came up to me and asked me what I had in the sieve, 
and when 7 told him it was gold, he asked me if there was one who would eat it, to which J sqid 
‘no,’ and that I was distributing it in order to obtain a son through the prayers of the begrars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and I told him that you were not at home. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, he asked me to send you to him, when, he said he would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires.” 

The king listened to her very attentively, and, when abe had finished speaking, said :— 
“But, my dear wife, you are distributing, a sieve full of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable acts, and all to no avail; what can the gtedari tell 
and much less do, that our desires may be fulfilled? It won't be worth my while to 
go to him,” 


But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying :—“ Let us see what he says, 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our wishes ?”" 

After moch entreaty the king consented, and, having finished his supper, set ont for the 
mat (hot) of the gisiari, When he reached it, the g/eéari asked him what he wanted. 

The king said :—“* Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to send me 
to you when I came home ?™ 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the gisdivi. ‘I will now tell you what to do. Go to a certain 
Place where you will find a tree* laden with fruit. Climb the tree and shake it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take more than two, Eat one your- 
self, and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will obtain your desires,” 

The king went in the direction that the gs@iei mentioned, and saw a larye tree, which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and again 
he heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking up he got 
only two, The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree a third time, 
and shook and shook the tree with all bis might for a very long time till he was quite fatigued, 
and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was so covered up by the fruit that be could not put his 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glad to think that he bad now plenty of 
them, but, to hia preat astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the fruit went up 
again in the tree, and there remained for him to carry only two. 


SS SEE ae aa 


' A‘boly’ man's but, * It is to be regretted that the tree acd the fruit are not mentioncd by nome. 
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Thonght the king to himself:—‘'The gisdavi told me to take only two of these fruit, but 
thongh I want to take more, and I knocked down so wany, I can't get more than two. There 
must be some meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the goaiaci, or, who 
knows, if I take more, they will have any effect.” 

He then took the frit and shewed them to the géaiii, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat, 


The king, after thanking the gisinvi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, wher one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 

Now on the fifth day was celobrated the pé@achvi of the new-born, and on the sixth day wag 
the «effi. On the day of the saffi a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the pardhan® 
kept watch outside, Though the fortane-teller knew what wonld happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her caleulations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the lock of the new-born, She refosed to 
tell him anything, upon which he threatened to kill her if she wonld not tell him of the 
fortune of the king's son. 

The fortune-teller then said :-—“ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea!” 

Thos saying she went away. The pardhan, however, kept this story to himself. 

Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
bérévt ceremony, For this purpose they had to go to 4 certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea, The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhun, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to be present at the ceremony of naming the child. 

At the appointed time they took ship and eet sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took up the child; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and #o on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several houra they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea! Hundreds of people dived after the child bni in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came bome the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind ndchni.* 





Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmésa,’ which, again, was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning 8 fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, riz., that of fishing, when hecame upon the magalmdsa. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise 
and confusion, he saw 8 child come out ofthe belly of the magalmasé. The child was 
slive, Having no children himeelf with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in hisarms, 

5 A prince is usually called a pardhan, but bere, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some hirbAdef of the 
household. 
« Néchni is a eortof grain. It is popularly eupposed that women, when eentesced to rigorous imprisoument, 
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and went howe and handed him to his wife, who also rejoived at the event, saying :—" At last 
God has sent us a child in this miraculous manner.” 


They constituted themsrlves the drowned prince's foster-parents, and, possessing 
erent wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. 
The princes grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old, 
when two months old, he seemed to be four mouths old, and so on, 








‘Thos the boy grew up strong and beautifal, and was known to all as the fisher 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and sichiee: 
When he wns about six or seven years old, bu used to run aboutand play with the children from 
the neighbourhood, 

One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also te go and play there, but the fisherman said :—‘* No, my dear child, Don't you go pnd. 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. Who knows but that 
come aceident or other may befall you? Then what shall bdo? Tell me what you may need, 
and I wih get you any toys thai you may wish for, with which you can play about the house 
in safety,” 

In spite of the kind advice the prince, as is the wont of children, ran full speed, and 
joined his playmates at the seabeach, 


Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
epied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tide which was coming in. Every one of the 
children attempted to get it, but All failed. At last our hero said he would fetch it, but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying :— 


“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as we are we could not succeed, and you eay 
that you can fetch it.” 


The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the kaméal, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, and in a few moments was 
again on the shore triumphantly carrying the kambal, and thus won the wager. ‘The prince 
then carried the kambal to bis foster-parents, who, on seeing it, asked him where he got it from, 
or whether he had stolen it from any one. The prince told them how, as he and other children 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when al! the other 
children had failed, they laid a wager forit, upon which be dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 


Now in that country keméals were so rave, that not even the nobles and very seldom the 
kings could obtain them, an‘ to possess one was thought a great luxury. So the titherman 
began to think to himself:—“Here is a most beautiful kembal, but of what use can it be bins 
poor man like me? I will go and present it to the king.”® 

so one day he took the kaméal and presented it to the king, who was very glad to see snch 
a beuntiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. The fisherman told him the whole 
trnth, and the king, being satisfied with the answer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took the kambal and hung it upon his bed. One of the maid- 
eervants of the queen, who happened to come into the room just then, on seeing the kambal, 


said :— 


‘“My lord, this flower is certainly very beautiful, but onless you can get | 
two more” it will never lend ary pasty by itself to the bed.” get and hang up 





, $i mcaah be Greene ta told Want Gus Mie bc ta Gada ay see 


* Two more added would make three kambals, The number three has here evi 
could be more natural to add three, so as to make four, one for each of the four ee fae meaning to: it, for ip 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to. ask his son to bring 
two more: but the fisherman protested, saying :— 

“ My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son abtained that kaméal, and it is next to 
impossitile to get any more,” 

The king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more kainhele, 
anil told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals ho should 
forfeit his head. 


The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonablencss of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for the old man, owing to his gr.at affection, to feed the prince a4 one 
wontld a little child, though he was already nearly eight years old, That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why hia father did not take supper. She said she 
did yot know the reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and asked 


hin why he did not come to supper, but the old man said :— 
“Go, my child, and take your supper. I do not want any,’’ 


+ But, father," said the prince, “you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day? 
What js the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look so downcast 
and won't texch your food? Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” 


The old man was very much pleased with the prince's kind words, and ssid to him:— 
“My dear child, the kambal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the kambal 
upon his bed, bat a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certainly 
vory beautifal, lent no beanty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up two more, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more kambals. I remonstrated with him on the impossibility of getting any, but to no use, 
for the king cannot be persuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your heed in case of failure. God gave you to us 80 miraculously in our old age, 
and the cruel king wishes to take you away. This, my child, is my grief, and I will starve 
myself to death hefore you are snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and wake your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 

Thua said the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling from 











his eyes in profusion. 

Upon this the prince said .“ Ts this what has cansed you so much anxiety F Tell the king 
that I promiso to bring him two kambals, But, first of all, tell him that he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with KAaldsis and other servants, and I must have 
provisions to last for eevernl months, and an iron chain several yards long. Thon I will go and 
fetch him the kambals. In the meanwhile you must calm your fears, and rise and take your 


supper.” 

When the fisherman heard these words he took heart, and rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning the fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son bad promised to bring him the kambals on condition that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
a long ‘ron chain, and provisions to last for several months. The king agreed to the conditions, 
and ordered a ship to be built. What did the king lack? He had hoards of treasures. So he 
hired nomerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, he got 
done in a fortnight, and fitted ont the ship with o great nomber of khaldsis and other servants 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years ! 
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Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tendor leave of his foster-parents 
went and cmbarked on board the ship, and in @ little while more the ship was out of sight 
dancing on the wayes of the vast ocean, 


They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor, He then booked on the long iron chain to the side of the 
ship, and suid to the kialasis:— 


“Iam now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull op the chain and haul it home.” | 

Thus he said to the ‘haldsis, and descended along the chain and dived into the sea. 
When he gone down a long way, he came upon a beautiful country with large gardens 
full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of fruit, very 

Here he walked shout for a couple of hours, and came upon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty, from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Qur hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 

Our hero being also very beautiful, the damzel of the subterrancous abode waa cnamoured 
of him, but said with » sorrowful tone :— 


“Tam the daughter of a rinkhas! who has gone out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance, Tam certainly glad to see you, but still 1 am anxious about your safety, because, 
should my father see you, he will have no mercy on you, but will make a meal of you in a 
trice,” 

“Then tell me where T can conceal myself with safety," said the prince. 


Upon this the girl said :-—" See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the 


wall, where you must remain till my father goes ont again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you 
musi be hungry ; so take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before my 
father, the rdtkhas, comes back, which will not be very long hence.” | 


The prince thanked her for her kindness, She then set before him some food, which she 
prepared in a horry-seurry, snd to which our hero did ample justice, being very hungry, as he 
had not eater for several hours, This done, the girl changed the prince into a fly and stack 
him op on the wall, | 


_ Not very long after the réikhas came home after his day's excursion, and, as usual, Iny 
down to rest, while his danghter shampooed his body. As he lay there he said to his daughter ;— 


“My dear girl, ] smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you awaro of 
any one haying come or pone this way F” J | . 
And the daughter replied:— “What makes you think of human beings abont here P 
Here T am alone from one honr of the day to the other. What a silly idea this is of yours en" 


“But” said the father, “I do.smell the smell of a homan being; 
have said go,” | 


otherwise I shonldn't 


' The girl, however, said that she had seen no human being, 
of it. The rénkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 


On the next day when the rfakhas went, as usual. in search of hig : 
formed the fly on the wall into ite original shape, and there stood oie ps before ie Ree 


then prepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 


# }.¢,, a rdkehas = a giant, | 


and was, therefore, unaware 
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during the whole day. Atthe close of the day, when it was near time for tle rdakhasto retarn, 
the girl again transformed him into a fly, and stuck him up on the wall. Thus matters 
continued for several days. 

One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdithar, in what his life lay. 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rdakhes returned, andshe was shampooing his limbs, she 
said :— 

‘“Pather, tell me in what lies your fife?” 
The rdsklas replied:— ‘Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies!” 


“Father, said she, “if Lam not tobe anxious abont your life, who should be ? Every 
day you goin quest of food, which consists generally of animdls. Should any accident happen 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death?" | 


But the réakhas replied :— ‘' Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying, However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you know 
the three brab-trees'! standing near our house. Should any person cut one of thetrees with 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will ba an eud to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety abont me.” 

He then fellasleeep. The following day, when the réakhas was gone, the girl, after trans. 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Onor bero now looked 
abont and caught sight of the ri#khas’ sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, having 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees. As soon as the tree 
was cut down, a strong fever came on the réakhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he conld reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdakhas also fell dead. 

The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty of 
tho ka.nbals, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for a rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about 
him, So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the kambals, which he intended 
to give to his king. He, therefore, made the damsel of the subterrancous abode acquainted with 
his intention. 

The girl, however, said :-—“ You have killed my father, and now wish to go awny, leaving 
me alone ! What can I do here all by myself? Under whose protection shall I live? Take me 
with you, and we will be hasband and wife, and live together happily,” 


The prince consented, but the difficulty was how to bring her to land. Ha then hit upen 
the following plan. He put herina box and carried her to the place where his ship was 
waiting, He then tied the box to the chain, but alas! so soon ag the khaldeis felt the weight 
sé tha box they pulled up the chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it! 

Where is the boy ?" they thought. “ From whence comes this bor? What can have 
become of him ? We have, however, acted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let ns now 
return home; bat let us, inthe first place, see the contents of the box." 


Thus saying, they proceeded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice coming from inside :— “ Hold! Be cantious what you are abont, Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagaed with worms,” 





u [Thie is an execedingly interesting instance of the local survival of an old forgotten Angel = 

hd dae peibies Gaokadions Yee Weniah ia 130, so far as [ know, the oarliest being 1623. otra aa Hirt 
Portuguese brava, and stends for the tresjothorwiee known as the teddy palm, the ina tia te oe son 
Borassua Jabelliformis.—Ep.] palmyra, pin = 
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When they heard these words, they thonght it best not to meddle with the box, bat to take 
it and present it to their king for what it might be worth. 

Accordingly they set sail, and with » favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 
short time. When they had landed, they carried the box intothe presence of the king, who was 
irapatiently waiting to see the prince back with the kambals, and thus addressed him :— 

“ Sire, here we are after a long absence. When we had reached in the middle of the sea 
the young lad, who promised to bring the kambais, descended into the sen with the aid of the 
long ironchain, which be had so particalarly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 
disappeared. Before doing so he told us to hold the chain in its position till we felt it getting 
heavier, when we were to pall it up. After waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 
and extraordinary weight, upon which we pulled up the chain, expecting, every moment, to 
see the lad, but to our surprise we found this box tied to the chain, We cannot say what has 
become of the Ind. When we attempted to open the box, we heard a female voice speaking 
from inside the following words:—* Hold! Be cautions what. you are about. Do not open 
the box. Any one, who dares todo itin spite of my remonstrances, will be plagned with worms." 
We, therefore, refrained from opening the box, which we now present to your Majesty." 

The king was pleased to accept the box, and proceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 
words the khaldsis had told him, bat-oar heroine let him open it. When the box was, however, 
opened, out popped a damsel of unequalled beanty. 

The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed: —“ Sire, she is fit to le your queen, 
while the queen ought to be made her maid-servant.” 


The king, thereupon, asked her if she was willing to be his queen, but she said :— "I am 
under a vow for twelve years ; should any one dare touch me before that period has elapsed he 
will be plagued with worms. If, however, you wish to keep me, you must allot me a separate 
room, to which no one is to be allowed admittance, except one ortwo maid-servants. Whon my 
twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yours." 


The king did not wish her to violate the vow of twelve years which she had mentioned. 
He, therefore, ordered a large room to be furnished in an elegant style for her to live in 
reparately, and provided her with maid-servants and everything else necessary to her comfort. 

To return to our hero, the prince, whom we left behind in the country under the sea, As 
econ as le found that the chain with the box was hauled up, and there was no chance of his 
coming out of the sea, he walked back, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the 
various Traits with which the place abounded. He lived in this way for many days. One day 
he felt Limself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pimpail-tree. 

Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called gartpakshd and g@riipaksh'n, 
were in the habit of breeding in that pimpal-tree, but, to their misfortune, as soon as they 
Jeft the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird nsed to come and 
eat up their young ones. That day, too, the giripakshn gave birth to two littles ones, after 
which she and the giripaleid went away in search of food. During their absence a huge wild 
hird came and was about to gobble up the little birds, when our hero at once rose up to their 
help, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the gtrtpakehd and 
gucipakshin came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and proceeded to feed the 
little ones, upon which they said :— 

“Before you feed us, tell us if you had any other issne besides ourselves, or are we your 
first-born F" 

The parent-birds said :— "Dear little ones, we had many children born before you, but 
some cruel bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find you alive; 
and even now We are not certain how long you will be spared to us.” 

(Zo be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 





MISCELLANEA, 


VADDAVAERA. | 
The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above; in connection with certain dates which 
include the word Vaddavars as the name of 4 
day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
partofa note which 1 lave had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four years. But it may be wse- 
ful te now supplement what he bas written, 
Prof. Kielhorn bas arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavira must be either Saturday or 


Sunday, und thut the chances are im favour of | 


Sunday.’ 
On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavaira is most probably Saturday. But 


1 have not been able to obtain the actual | 


proof that ia meeded. And that ia why my note 
has remained unpublished. 

Finding, like Prof. Kielhorn, that the available 
dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
a different line of inquiry, which wus suggested 


by the fact that, among the grants recorded im - 
an inscription at 'Tilgund in Mysore, dated in the | 


lévara sameoteora, A.D. 1157-58 (Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old-Canerese Inscriptions, No. 219), there is 
cntional (line 66-66) the item of — Vadda- 
varado] abhyanga Somavirudal J) manushya 
brilimunads rugirah kalava nividane jivitat ga 
4.— four gadygéyaa (for) smearing the bedy 
with oil on Vaddavara, (and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brilimana 
(or, perhaps, the thirty Brihmags, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 

This passage shews that at any rate Vadda- 
vara is not Mondsy. And my object was to find 


out the day of the week for which the abhyonga 


or foildbhyanga is prescribed hy the SdAstrus. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the following — 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit supplied me with the follow- 
ing from Sr ‘s Rutnowaild, Vira-prakarano, 
rerse 


Ravis tipah kiintimh vitarati Sadi Bhimitanayo 


writim lakahwiis Chindrih Surapatigurur 
vitta-haranatn | 





i As regards the latter point, be seems to have been 
somewhat influenced by some remarks by Mr. Rice, from 
which he infers that tadda may be synonymous with 
Mukhyo aod dds, But I cannot find anything to support 
such a meaning of the word. — As we have, in Kanarese, 
oddata, ‘dulness,” it is just possibe that odda, varia, 
beh be a. corruption of the Sanskrit mauda, which is 
need asa name of the planct Saturn, But I have not been 
influenced by this idea in the reault at which I have 
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vipattith Daityinith Gurur akhila-bhig-dno-. 
bhavanar 
nrinith tail-ibhyangét sapadi kurnté 
Stryatanayah | 


This marks Sunday, Tucaday, Thursday, and 
Friday, a9 unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, a8 lucky days,— and Saturday, as the best 


| day of all, for the tailAbhyanhga, 


So, also, a verse from the MuAtirta-Martanda — 
(Bhadrd-sauikrama-pdta, &e.; quoted in the Dhar- 
mavindhusdra, parichohhéda in. para. 134)— says 
that one should not make the taildbhyanga, with- 





out some sufficiwnt reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 


Thuraday, and Friday. 

And another verse,given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the taildbhyaiga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 


«Bandas, fragrant earth on a Tuesday, durrd-grass 


on a Thursday, and cowdung on a Friday. 

Also, another passage in the Dharmasindhusdra, 
parichehhéda 1. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildbhyaiga should be avoided on uo 

There are also rules preseribing the faildbhyaiga 
for cortain fithis and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar occasions. But the 
above is all that Ihave been able to find, on the 
subject of the taildbhyaiga in connection with 
the woek-days. 

The general tendency of the passages given 
above is,that the faiibhyonga may ordinarily be 
preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday w plainly excladed, 
as far as the meaning of Vaklavira is concerned, 
by the Tileund inscription. And, Saturday being 
clearly indicated as the best day of all for the 


 taildbhyatga, and also answering best to the dates 


that I caleulated, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavira is most probably Saturday. But 
of course the result is not a conclusive ome. And 
it remains to be seen whether it can be borne out 
by, for instance, any other passage to the effect 
that, under all ordinary circumstances, and aa far 
as the week-days only are concerned, Saturday is 


the proper day for the taildbhymiga, 





arrived.—In on inscription at Tijguod (F. 8. ond 
O.-C. Inscriptions, No. 217, line 20, and Mysore Inscrip. 
tions, p. 208, and note), that village is called “the 
glorious great radda-village, Tipagandiir" (see ante, 
Vol IV. p. 279, nota §). But I doubt whether in that 
expreasion, or in vaddoriguls asthe name of an ancient 
tas, andin reddaryorahdrin which indicates a trade 
o¢ profession, ta'da has the same application as in 
eaddarira. , 


oc 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielhorn, I can 
add the following :— 
An inscription on a efrgal at Holi in the Bel- 


gaum District is dated on VWaddavara, the fifth | 


tithi of the dark fortnight of Srivana of the 
Survajit saiivafsora, which was the thirty-second 
year of the Chilakyn:Vikrama-kila. Here, Sarva- 
jit coincided with Suka-Samivet 1030 current. 


And the given fifhi, beginning at about 48 gh: | 


4 p., = 19 bre, 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 
the Friday, ended at 49 gh. 45 p., = 19 hrs: 
44 min.,on Saturday, 10th August, A. D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, 1 would 
make the following remarks :— 


The inseription of A. D. 1087. This records a | 


grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
tailibhyanga. I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh. 40 p., = 17 hre. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday at 44 gh. 45 p., = 15 hrs. 42 min., is 


a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, which | 


included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 
The inseription of A. D, 1144, The resulting 
day for Vaodlduvira, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. But, as. 
Friday is mentioned in the first part of this 
record by the usual name, Sukraviira, it seems 
hardly Likely that Vaddavira also can be really 


used here to mean Friday. — Though the two parta | 


of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
time. — With the fithi, the second, which ecema, at 
first sight, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Priday. But thera are indications that the 
*two” was corrected into ‘six.” And this would 
give the correct day, Friday. — It scems possible 
that there was some similar carcleasness, left un- 
evrrected, in respect of the tithiin the second part 
of the record. The given tithi, indeed, M&gha 
kpishoa 14, ts the tithi of the Muah&-Sivaritri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the fithi of wo very special a festival. Bat, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which the rites 
have hud to be celebrated on the day on which 
the thirteenth fithi ended. 


And the question | 


may be, whether, on the occasion in question, 
there were any circumstances that necessitated 
the celebration of the rites during the fifteenth 
titht, which ended on Saturday, — with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended #ithi of that day and the thi of the 
festival. 

The inseription of A.D.1163. The tithi began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 p., = 1 hr. 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 gh. 5 p., 
=hrs. 23 mm. AB & current tithi, it was 


connected with almost the whole of the day- 


time of the Saturday, And my belief is that 
we have always to consider the week-day during 
which a ftitht is current durmy an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
week-day on which it ends, 

The inscription of A.D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at about a gh. 
l) p,=15 bre. 40 min,, on the Friday; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 p., = 14 bre. 4 min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 


the ending condition are satisfied. 


The inscription of A. D, 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week -day is undoubtedly Saturday, 


as etated by Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at 


about 33 gh. 40 p,, = 15 hre. 23 min., on the 
Friday; and ended at 28 gh. 35 p.,=11 hrs. 
26 min., on the Saturday. And, here also, the 
daytime condition is satisfied, oz well os the 
The inscription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all but oneof the inscriptions of Rimachandra in 
Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, the Svabhdnu 
sampatsara, A. D. 1283.84, ought to be the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, — oct the twelfth, 


| according to the one exception, it would be the 


twelfth year. My results are the same as Prof. 
Kielhorn’s, for the three years given by him. 
And there must be more than one mistake in the 


) details given in the record. 


It seems to me that the evidence decided, 
preponderates in favour of Vaddavira mean- 
ing Saturday, But, os | have already said, 
definite proof is still wanting. 


J. F. Purser. 
4th ies: —_ 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BASSEIN—BASEEEN. 

Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v. teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan or the Mogul 
fmpire, 1793. p. 260, to the following effect — 
the teek forests, from whence the marine yard at 
Buubay is fornished with that excellent species 
of ship timber, lie along the western side of the 


in Burma. See ante, p. 18 ff. 


Gaut Mountaing . . 
east of Basseen. 
This settles the pronounciation of Bassein when 
the word first began to be recognized, althongh 
the Bassein referred to by Rennell is I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
R. C. Tempe. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A, GELIERSON, LC.5, 
(Concluded from p. 236.) 

8. The Kabitta Rimiyan, or Eabittabali. The history of Rama in the havitfa, ghandt- 
shari, chhapoai und sawaiyd metres. It is devoted to the contemplation of the majestic side 
of Rama's character." Paydit Sudhakar Dvivéd! informs me that the poem has been enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last £éad of occasional verses written by Tul'si Dis in 
teritta metres. That Tul'si Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, is to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by admirers of 
the poet, Such are K. Mdém., Ut., 132 ff., in praise of the Jénaki-vala, or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmtki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day, So also, Ut. 94-96, addressed to the Kiliyoga, Ut, 170 and ff, 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musxalmiins to Baniiras, and U/?., 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar verses, 
frequently found appended to the Kabiiia Ramayan are the Ram-stuti, Udhao-gipikd-sambad, 
Hannma ndcti-stuti, Jdnak:-stuti, Sankar-Latiei, and the Hanumdn bdhuak (written when the poet 
was saffering from « severe sore in the arm). 


In seven kénds or cantos, VIE. -— 

(1) The Bél-Aéud, Childhood, Commencing with Riima's childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva's bow. 22 stanzas (pada), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Aydhya-kand, Ayddbyi. Describes the cirenmstances attending Rama's depar- 
ture on exile. 28 stanzas. 

(3) Aranya-kénd, the Forest. Describes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza, 

(4). Kishkindid-hénd, the Adventures in Kishkindhya, A description of Hanumat's 
famous leap. One stanza. 

(5) Sundar-Adad, the Beantifol, Siti in the garden in Laika. Hanumat's adventures 
there. The conflagration of Laiki, Hanumat bids farewell to Siti, and returns to Rama. 


Thirty-two stanzas, 

(6) Lankd-kdad, Laika, The news of Hiama's arrival in Ceylon. Trijati tells Sita. 
Alarm of the citizens. The first battle, Antgada’s challenge. Vibhishana’s remonstrance. 
Mandédari’s remonstrance. The battle resumed, Hanumat’s journey for the safjivani root. 


The final victory. Fifty-eight stanzas. 
(7) Uiter-kénd, the Soquel. Verses in adoration of Rima. Miscellanea. One hundred 


and seventy-seven stans. 
1 The commentators say that there are three ways of looking at Rama (fini bAdnts iff4), vir., tho tender side of 
his charactor (m4dAuryo), the majestic side of hie character (attrarya), and the complex (miirifa) in which tender. 
ness and inajesty are combined, Thereare four ways of singing his praises, aa a widygadhe or panegyrint, a randin 
or bard, a cdte or historical poct,and an arthin or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of Rima’s 
character, together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called a charite, and should be sung by ao sfa 
(also called a pauravika,) an historical poct. Hix tenderness shonld be sung by a mégadha, and bis majesty by u 
candin; while ontreatics addressed to him should be sung byan orthin, ‘Tul'si Dis first composed the Rima- 
charita- minasa, dealing with the complex side of Rima's character, asa #ifa, Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of Rima’s power, bo illustrated hia majesty in the Kabiftibali, aseuming the rile of a wondin. Then 
to etrengthen the lore of the worshipper, he dwelt on Rima's tenderness in the (Gildbalf, taking the réle of a 
migadhs, Finally becoming an arthin, o suppliant, he wrote the Binay pattrild, Pamjit Sndhiker Dvivédl gives 
me’ the following 4M4ka — 

sitdh paurinibls proktd, migadhi varsiniaiieakas | 

vandinas fe amala-propiih prastdva-sadndck tayo hi 
from which we gather that a rita iso reader of ancient histories, a migadia praises the king's family, anda vandia 
ia expert in‘complying with bis demand fora fine poem. 
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The following are examples of this work. K. Ram, I. 
Metre. Sawatyd. 
Awadhésa 6 dére sokdre gal euta gida kat blwpati lay nikaé | 
Absliki haun sicha biméchana kW fhagi si rahi, jf na fhagé dhika sf 1 
Tulasi mana-raijana ranjila aljana naing sukhaijanajdiaka 34 | : 
Sajani, saci mei sama sila ubhai ava nila sariruha sé bikasé WIN 

(One townswoman of Ayidby4 says to another) “I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awndha (Daéaratha), as, son in arms, the king isened from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted,—yea, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the aight. (O} Tul's!), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
wore like young Ahatjanas2 My dear, ‘twas just as though tw dark lotuses had bloomed, 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance),” 

We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Awadhfea, the Lord of Awadh, (ta=isrera), indicates that the 
subject of the poem is majesty (aisvarya). 

The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
Laika, It is a good example of Tul'si Dis's power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an echo of the sense. 

Metre. Aamtta. 

Hala-bita kita-ifa afam ‘phi powri khiri Ehén dawri dawri dinhi ati agi hail 
Arata pukdrate, sadbhdrate no kéu kdhd, bydkula jahdi 4) tahdn tga chalyow 


bhdgi hat W | | 
Baladhi phirdwai, béra béra jhahardwoi, jharai bindiyd «i, lanka paghildi pagi 
pagt has | willbe 


hai i 14 

Ldgi lagi agi, bhdgi bhdgi chalé jahdn tahan, dhiya ki na mdya, bépa pila aa 
rahbharahin | 

Chhdté bdra, Sasana wgharé, dhima dhundha andha, kahai barf bidhé 6dari bari 
dire * barehia | 

Haya héhindte, bhdgé jdta, ghaherdta gaja, bheri bhira dhili péli roundi khawadi 
ddrahin | 

Nama lai childia Gilaldta akuldta ait tdta tdta taunsiyata jhaunnyata jharakin 1 15 1 

In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the balconies, on the rb on 
the gatewnys, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sets alight a mighty conflagratic 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he finds himself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Laika, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup. (O Tul'si) the distraught Rakshasa women cry out as they’ look at 
him :—*not-even in a picture bath such a monkey been seen by the night-prowlers'?? (14) 

‘Fire | Fire! Fire!" They flee, they run hither and thither for their lives.. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son. Girls with their hair dishevelled, nay, 
their yery garments torn open, blind in the darkness of the smoke, children, old men, cry and 
ery again for ‘water, water!" The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as they break from their 
stalls. In the vast mob men shove and trample one another, one crushing anotheras be falls 
beneath his feet. Calling each others' names, children screech, lamenting, distranght, 
my. father, my father, I am being scorched, Tam being burnt alive in the flames.’ (15) 








S The AheAjone le a very quickly dacting bisd, to which eyes are frequanily compared. ts Bikshasee, 
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®. The Git Baméyan or Gitabali. The history of Rima, in various song-metres. 
Devoted to the tender side (madhwrya) of Riima's character.t In seven Linds, or cantos, vit, 

(1) Bal-kdnd. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rima. The birth of Rama and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon, The delight and affection of the queen-mothers (7), and of 
Dadaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vadishtha (13), The mothers’ 
affection, They rockthe babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and craw) about the court of the palace (26), Rama's beauty at this age. They play in 
the courtyard and lisp their first words, Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rima, at dawn, by his mother (36). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-six songs). 

Visvimitra comes to Ayédhya, His welcome. He asks for Rama and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hermits from the Rakshosas. They start off with him, Description of their charming 
appearance, Their delight and wonder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
uf the Rakshasas. Rejoicing of the hermits. Tho salvation of Ahalyi (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Theirreception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
Janaka, They reach the scene of the bow-sacrilice. The appearance of the princes, The crowd 
assembles to ste the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the sssembly. Arrival 
of Stti in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. Mima, at Viivimitra's instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat, Rage of the defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99). 


Kauialyii's lamentations in Rima’s absence from Ayédhya. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicings in Ayédhyi, ‘The marringe procession starts 


and arrives at Janskapura (10y). The wedding. Description of the beauty of Rima and Siti. 
Of Lakshmags and Urmili. The townsfolk talk of Rama. His reception at Ayidhya by his 
mother. Altogether 110 sgngs (pada) to various melodies, 

(2) Ayothyd-kdnd. Aybdhy’. Dafaratha determines to make Rima yuverdje, Kaikéyi, 
under Manthara's influence, gets Bharata made yuvaréja, and has Réima sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Keudalyi and Dadaratha, They entreat Rama to stop, but unavailingly. Siti makes 
ready to go with Rima. He -emonstrates. She insists. The townsfolk Inment that Sita is 
going (11), Lakshmaga alsu insists on going. Theystart(12). Siti washes Rima’s feet when he 
ia weary with the road. Their pilgrimnge (14). Thecomments of the peoplealong the way, on their 
appearance. OF the village people (15-30). Their hardships. Comments of people «1 the road 
(31-41). The comments of the forest women (kirdtint) in Chitrakuta, The piigrims settle 
there. Their life, The forest aud all nature gain new beauties (42-50). At Aytdbyi, the 
lamentations of Kanésalya (51-55). Return of the charioteer Sumantra, DaéSaratha addresses 
him, laments, and dies (56-59). Bharata reproaches Kaikéyt (60, 61). He spenke humbly to 
Kauéalya. Her reply (62-64). He refuses to be made king, and sets out for Chitrakita (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, &c., in Hama's house (66-67). Bharate’s joursey to Chitrakita. 
He meets Rama, and entreats him toreturn Rima refuses (69-72), Bharata asks for Lakshmaga 
at least to return, and to let him go instead with Rama. This he also refuses. He takes 
| set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 


Rima’s shoes home with him, to #e 
at Nandigrima (73-79), Praise of Bharata (80-82). Kanéalyi's lamentations (80-87). The 
talk of the townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs (pada). 

(3) Aranya-kind. The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest, Riamaas a honter. The leaf 
hut in Paiichavatl (1-4). The golden deer. The circumstances of ita death. The approach of 
Rivace disguised as the mendicant devotee. The rape of Sita. The conflict with Jataynu (6-8) ; 
returo of Rima and Lakshmaga to the hermitage. The search for Std. They find Jatiyu. He 
tells them of the rape (9-16). The meeting with the Savari (17) Altogether 17 songs (peda). 
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(4) Kishkindd-kand. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Snugriva shows Rima the brace- 
lets dropped by Sita. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go off to search 
for Siti. In all two songs (pada), 

(5) Sundar-kdnd. The Beautiful. The monkeys and bears set ont to search for Sita. 
The meeting with Sathpati. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for Siti in Laika, and 
finds her (1). The meeting, Hanumat gives her Riima’s ring (2). She addresses the ring 
(3,4). Conversation between Hanumat and Siti (5-11). Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13). 
After having burnt Lanki, Hanumat addresses Siti and departs (14,15), Lakshmana tells 
Rama of the arrival of Hanumat. Hannmat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). Rima’s 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the Sétnbandha and cross the sea (21, 
22). Kivana receives news of the approach of Rama's army. Mandédari advises him to 
submit. Also Vibhishana. Havana sporns him, He deserts to Rama and his reception (23-46). 
Siti awaiting Rima's arrival. She talks with Trijats (47-51), Altogether 51 songs (pada). 

(6) Laakd-kénd, Lanka. Mandédari remonstrates with Ravana (1). Aipada's challenge 
(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wonnd. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Ayidhy’ on his way, 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the Rikshasas 
(all description of the battle omitted) Rima brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1). 
The period of Rama's banishment elapsed. Kauéalya expecting Riima at Aydédhya. Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Riima's approach, The arrival of Rima (18-23), 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). 

(7) Utter-kiénd. The Sequel. The majestic (aisrarya) sway of Rima, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (mddhwrya) of his rule, The mosie when he wakes in the morning (2). 
He bathes in the Saray (3-5). Rima on his throne (6-8). His love, &c. (9-12). His might, 
Praise of his personal appearance (13-17), The swing festival in the rainy season (18). Praise 
of Ayédhyi (19). Its illumination (20). Its inhubitants (21). The H6li festival (22). The 
prosperity of the city (23). Rima’s justice. The affair of the Washerman, The banishment 
of Sttd (24-32). Sita’s life in Valmtki's hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kuéa, Their growth 
(33-36). Rama's life in AyddhyA after Siti’s banishment (87). Praise of Rima (88). In all 
thirty-eight songs ( pada). | 

The following is ar example of this poem. (it. I. 32, 

Rig Kankerd 

Lalita sufahi ldlati sachu pdyén| 

Hausalyd kala kaneka  ajira mahani sikhawata chalana ainguriyda léyém i 1 qt 

Kaji binkint paiijant pdnjani Bajati runu jhunu madhura rengdyéa\ | 

Pahuncht karani kantha kanfhula banyau kéhari-nakha mani-jarita jardyfa 2 

Pita punita bichitra jhanguliyé sihati syéma sarira sohdyén | 

Datiyé dvai dvai mandhara mukha-chAabi aruna adAara chita Itta chordyén (1 3 i 

Chibuka kapila ndsikd sundara bAdla tilaka masi bindu band yea | 

Rajata nayena maiju afjana-juta khatijana katja mina madw nye 4 

Lajakana chéru bhrikutiyd tédht médhi subhaga sudésa subhdyla | 

Kilaki kilaki’ néchata chufaki suni darapati janani chhufukayen 5 1 

eae hase py féki thi anujani thtari bélata papa dekhdyéiy 

a matte saba = mudita magina dnanda anaméyén (| 61 

Dékhata nabha ghana éfa cherila muni jiga somddhi birati bisarcyén | 

esse Ddsa jé rasik na yehi rasa if nara jada jivata jaga jéyén 7 

a8 happiness Kanéalyi caresses her darling boy. She lets him cling to her finger as 
re: hrapene ped yr in the fair golden palace court (1). Runw jhunw, sin Silla asda 
: il-girdle on his waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bella on his feet, as she helps him 
along. On his wrists are bracelets, and round his throat a jewelled necklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tiger's claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping out behind his cherry lips, and stealing away tHe hearts of all (3), Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose, On his forehead, like « caste mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the Lhavjana, the lotas, 
and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and over them 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears his mother snap her fingers, he crows and springs 
with delight, and when be lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways, 
is drowned in love, and cannot bear her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at hig pranks from 
behind the clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tul’si Dis, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this world 1s in vain (10). 

10. The Krishna Gitabalt. A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kananji, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna's babyhood and boyish pranks in Gékula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathuri. The style is quite different from that of 
Tul’st Das's other works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. I have only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna held up Mount Gévardhana. Arishna Gitdbali. 18. 


Rig Maldr 

Brija para ghana ghamatda kart dyé | 

Ati apaména bichdri dpand, kipi surfsa pathdyé ii 

Damakati dusaha dasa fu divi ddmini, bhayd tama gagana ganbhiral 

Garajata ghira véridhara didvata prértta prabala samira || 

Bitra ira pabi-péta wpala ghana barakhata biinda tisdla | 

Sita-sabhita pukdrata drata gisula gépi gwdle \\ 

Rékhohu Rama Kénha ehi abasora dusaha dasa bhai ai | 

Nanda birddha kiyS svrapati sous sf tumAard bala pi tl 

Suni hai wthyau Nanda ki ndharu ltyé kara Rkudhara wthdi 

Tulasi Disa, Maghavd apané saun kari gayd garba ganwdi\\ 

On Vraja the storm clonds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering himself insulted has sent them. Lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath been born a profound darkness, Fierce rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Again and again fall thunderbolts, and the raindrops of the clonds are huge 
hailstones. ‘Terrified at the cold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, ‘ Protect us, O Balariima and Krishoa, Our Jot is now more than we can bear. Nanda 
has contended with the Lord of the Gods, trusting in your power.’ When Nanda’s tiger heard 
these words, he rose up smiling, and lifted up the mountain (of Gévardhans) with his hand.* 
Saith Tul'st Dis, Maghaviin (Indra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 

ll. The Binay Pattrika. The Book of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 
ot a suppliant (arthin).¢ There is an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 
written. Tul’s! Dis first, as a pawrdénika, wrote the Rém Charit Manas, in which he dwelt on the 
complex side of Rima's character and on his glory, might and prowess. Then, as a vandin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought the Lord, he wrote the Kabitidbalidealing with Rama's 
majesty, ‘Then, to increase love in the worshippers of the Lord, he wrote asa migadha, the Gitdbali, 
Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, ‘ For the love of 

® Using it as an umbrella to shelter the distracted cowberds. . 
# See footnote 1 to the account of the Kabittdball. 
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the Lord Rima, cast ae to me, cctindianaes} Tul'si, heating 4 the. wilt: beloved name, called 
him to his house, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him purified, 
and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brihmans of Buniiras held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer's sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him. 
Tul'si replied, ‘Read yo your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts. 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and: they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
replied that they know the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptares, ‘but this man is # 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation?’ Tul’st asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of ‘Siva would eat from 
the murderer's hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tol’si Dis was right. 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of lis band. Thusdid Tul'si teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
the effect of converting thonsands of men and making them lead holy lives, The result enraged 
the Kaliyuga? (the present nge of sin personified), who came to the poet and threatened him, 
saying, *Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness. I will straight- 
way devour thee, unless thon promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Full of terror, Tul's] 
Das confided all this to Nanumat, who consoled him, telling him he wns blameless and advising 
him to become a complainant in the court of the Lord himself, Write a dinay-paltrikd, a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by the master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. _ Without such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poet wrote the Binay Pattrikd, 


The book is in the form of a series of hymna, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
asa king in a court. According to earthly custom, the first hymns, or petitions, are addressed to 
the lower gods,—the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord Rima himself, Thuos,—He 
first addresses Ganééa (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (8—10), Bhairava 
(‘Siva, the protector of Baniiras) (11), Samkara (12), ‘Siva (13), Siva and Piirvatt in one (14), 
Pirvat! (15, 16), the Ganges (17—20), the Yamuna (21), the Kshétra-pila of Baniras (22). 
Chitrakdta (23, 24), Hanumat (25—36), Lakshmana (37, 38), Bharata (39), Satrughna (40), Sita 
(41—43). With the 44th hymn the petitions to Rama begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of bis petitiona.® : 

The following are specimens of this work :— 

Bin. 149, 

Kohéa jdun, ki sant kahawi, ura thaura na meré | 
Janma ganedyd (téré-i. dedré kinkara (rf Wy 1 

Mais tau bigdri, ndtha, 46 sdratha ki linhd | 

Toki kripd-nidhki kyaun banat méri si kink uo 2 it 

Dina duradina, dina dwradasd, dina dukha dina diikhana | 
Jaun laut tin. na Ailikihai Raghubansa-bibhikhana 1 3) 1 
Dai pith bina dithi Aaua,. bisva-bilichana | 

Ti sou fu-Ain, ma dtisari, nata-sicha-bimdchana jj 4 || 
Paradhina, déva, d'na hawi, svddhina gosinin | 

Bilanahdré sf karat, Sali, binai ki jhinin yw 65 

Apu dékhi, mohin dikhiyé, jana jiiniyé sdaché | 

Bedi Gla dma ndma, ki jehin lai af Bineho tp 6 ou 
Rahani iti Rama raveri nila hiyé hulest hai | 

Jyani digeat tyoun kerw krpdla ftéro Tulasi hoi wp 7 ou 


tT Katiyuga, aA & person, may practically bo teknelated by ‘the devil’ of Christianity. [For Raliyuga's doings 
when personified as a god in popular poctry, we Leyends of the Paijib, Vol. LI. p. £39 .—Ep.) 
© Some editions make 290, oot 27) hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet has prayed to the Lord to look upon him,— he can do 
thing of himself. He now continues, — “For whither can I go? to whom can I tell (my 
sorrows)? No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a sinve at thy door, and thine 
only? ‘True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world; but, 
O thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thon shouldst hide thy face 
from me)? O Glory of Raghu's race, till thon wilt look upon me, my days will be days of evil, 
my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was because) I had no eyes of fnith to see thee where thou art; but thonart 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where'er 1 be). Thon alone, and no other, art lke 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. © God, I am not mine own; to 
some one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will, Lam bat a sacrifice (bali) offered anto thee; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.” First, look thon upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it issaved. Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways! ever give joy unto my heart; Tul’si is thine alone, and, O God of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee." 

Bin. 195. 

Dali jaun hewi Rima Gosiain | 
Kijai kripd dpant ndain 1) 
Paramdratha - swrapura - sddhanea, saba svdratha sulhada, bhalat | 
Kali saképa lipi auchdli, mija kafhing kuehali chaldi || 
Jahan jahai chita chitawata hite, tahan mite nawa bikhdda adhtkai | 
Ruchi bhdvati bhabhari bhdgahin, samuhai amita anabhdi W 
Richua para tumha sh Tulasi ki sakala sangha sogdi 95 
thou art wont, The evil age bath in its wrath ent off every good way, the means of ultimate 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness,—and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it canseth new sorrows to increase." 
Every pleasure that delighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers, The soul is plunged in spiritual woe: the body is 
distracted by disease: man's very words are foul and false, yet, (O Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul'si Dis hold the close kinship of perfect love. 

12, Rama-charita-manasa, the Lake of the Gests of Rima, Written in various metres. 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently more) of chaupais followed by one pair (sometimes more) 
of déhde, with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. In seven sépdna, or 
descents (into the lake), m2. °— 

(1) Bala kinda. (2) Ayddbya kinds, (8) Araya kinda, (4) Kishkindhya kinds. 
(5) Sundara kinds. (6) Laika kinda. (7) Uttara kinda, 

This work, which is more ustally called the Minas Ramdyan, or the TwI'si-krif Rdméyan, 

is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Dihabali, The following references will show that 





® The reflection of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who ia reflected. It moves as he moves, 
and only acts as be wills. So man's soul, which ia but a reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prirapa) of the latter for all his actions good and bad. Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead a boly life. He has po right to ask for it aa right, be can orly aak for it as o favour. 

t Rohani — dcharana (ujralaté gurufd dharmantti ddi jis dchoran par dpu rahain; t4 kd rohand kal, comm). 


1 "The commentator gives as an illustration, disease springing up ata boly festival. The late Hardwiir affair is 
a6 example in point. 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself. Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
Teannot say. My references are all to Chhakkan Lil's Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by Bibi Rim Din Siigh. 
Ram. Bi., Ch. 77, 2 = Rim. A. Ch. 212, 3 (Rim Din., 215, 3) 
Sira dhari d@yasu karia ftumhdré | 
Parama dharama yaha ndlha hamdri \\ 
Ram. Bi., Ch. 75, 3, 4 
Tapa-bala vachai prepaticha bidhdta \ 
Tapa-bala Bishnu sakala jage-trata | 
Tapa-bala Sambha karalin songhard | 
Tapa-bala Sékha dharai mahi-bhdra i 
Compare Rim. Bi., Ch. 163, 23 
Tapa-bala ttn jaga asrijat bidhétd | 
Tape-bola Jtiskew bhaé paritrata 
Tapa-bala Sawbhu karahin sanghird | 
Tepa fén agama na kachhn sansdré | 
Rim, A., Ch, 89, 2 = Ram, A., Ch. 111, 7 
Té pitu métw kahahu, sakhi, kaise? | 
Jinka pathaé banu bdlaka aisé Wt 
Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2 = Ram. Ar., Ch, 7, 2, 3 (Ram Din, 9, 2, 3) 
Agé Réma LTakhanu bane (puni) péchhé 
Tipasa békha birdjata (band ati) kichhé 
Ubhaya birha Siya sihati kaisd 
Note that the last half line, ‘as May exists between Brahman and the soul,’ shows that 
Tul’si Dis was not altogether in accord with Raminuja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the Miya postulated by Saikarichirya. This will be dealt with subsequently, 
Ram Sun., Ch. 23, 1 
Réma charana-pankaja ura dharahi | 
Lanké achala réju twmha kerahu I 
Rim. Lan., Ch. 1, § 
Rdmai charana-penkaja ura dharahi | 
Kauluka éka bhalu kapi karahd | 


The poem wes commenced in the year 1574 A. D. in Aydédhya, where the first three 
sipanas were written. Thence he went to Bandras, where Tul'si Dis completed the work. 

I do not give any analysis of the contents of this excellent work. Mr. Growse's translation 
makes thissunnecessary. I hesitate also to give any example of it. No specimen will give a 
fair idea of the pocm’s many beauties, and at the same time of ita (to European taste) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a single pearl as a sample of the occan with all its profundity 
and all its terrors, The Réma-charita-mdnasa is the earliest known, and at the same time the 
greatest, of Tul’si Diis’s works. But, though the earliest, it has none of the crudeness which we 
might expect in a poct's first attempt at song. Its metre is correct, thongh never monotonous ; 
its language is nppropriate without being affected, and the chain of thought, ever bound 
together by the one golden string of love and devotion to his master, is worthy of the greatest 





ra Kau. Ki, &. 1. tmuktijgonme maha jini, de. Here the poet for the first time in the poom praisca Hil 
(Bankras), instead of Ayidbyi, and this passage is to be interpreted asabove. The Bala, AyédhyG and Aranya 
Kandas were written at AyddbyA, and the Kishkindhys, Sondara, Laiki and Uttara Kéndas, at Banaras. 
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poet of amy age, In the specimens taken from his other works I have shown what power the 
poet had over language, and how full that language would be either of tenderness, or of soul- 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an extract from the 
Tul's-btrit Ramayan it is not as a specimen pf the work, bat to show Tal’si Das in his lighter, 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expression worthy of 
Kalidisa or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature which accompanies 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known passage in the 
Kishkindhya-kiind which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn (Ch. 14 and ff). 
I follow Chhakkan Lil's text, as usual, in this paper. 

A word as to the style. Tu'lsi Dis here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentences,— 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of  simile,—the latter often of a religious nature. 
This method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of the first book 
of the Raghuvarméa, and still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov. xxvi, 
7 and ff. 

*The leg? of the lame are not equal ; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling; 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 

Asa thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard ; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools, 

In the same style, Tul’si Das here says— 

As the sheet lightning flickereth, 
So ia the short-lived love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth, 
So boweth (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 
So the holy man heedeth not the words of the wicked. 


The translation given by me below will be found to be more full than the above, but it 
will be seen that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. 
Chaupat. 


Ghana ghamanda sabha garajata ghéré | 
Priyd-hina = mana darapata méra W 
Démint damaka raha na ghona mahia | 
Khala kai priti jathd thire ndAin jl 
Barakhahin jalada bhimi niardé| 
Jathé nawahin budha bidyd péé i 
Biida aghéta sakahii giri kaieé | 
Khala ké bachana santa saha joieé i 
Chhudra nadi bheri chali tordi | 
" Jasa théra ku dhana khala itaréi 
Bhimi parata bhd dhdbara pani 
Janu jiveahi mdyd lapafani 1 
Samiti samiti jala bharahin taldwéi | 
Jimi sadaguna sajjana pahin dwd \I 
Saritéd jala jala-nidht mahun ai \ 
Héi achala jimi jive Har pain 
Déha. 
Harita bhimi trina sankula samnupha porahin nahin pantha | 
Jimi pakhanda bdda ten gupta Adhin sadagranthe W'l4 1 
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Chaupai. 

Dddura dhunt chahun disd swhai | 

Bida pedhahia janu éafw samudai |l 
Nava pallava 6bAae bifapa anéha | 

Sidhaka mana jasa milé  bibékd \y 
Arka jawisa pata binw Shaya | 

Jasa surdja khala wdyama gayait i 
Khéjata katahun wilai nahin dhiri| 

Kerai kridha jimi dharamahi diiri \\ 
San-ampanna sha mahi karai | 

Upakdri kat sampati jeisi i 
Nisi tama ghana Biadyila birajé | 

Janu daméhinha kar mild samayd ti 
Mahdérishh chalt phih (ari) 

Jimi sutanira éhaye digaralin § ndri ii 
Krishi mrdwahkit chatura kisind | 

Jims dvdha fajahian méiha moda mdndw 
Dekhiyaia chakrobika BAaga néhii 

Kaliki pai jimi dharma pardh'a il 
Ceara barakkei trina nahi jdmd j 

Jimi Heri-jana-hiya «wpaja na kimd || 
Bididha jantu-sonkula mali bhréjd| 

Projd btdrha jimi pli swrajd 
Jahan tahan rahi pathika thaki néind4 

Jimi indriya-gana upajé jidnd | 


Doha, 
Kaba-Aua prabala bake méruéa johen tahan mégha bildhiay 
Jimi kapita ké upajd Aula saddharma wnasdhia 4 
Kaba-hus dibasa mahun wibida tama kaba-lua ka pragafa patenga | 
Binasai upajai jidna jimi pai kusanga eu-sengan 15 
Chaupai. 


Berakhé@ bigata sarada-ritu di} 

Lachijmana dékhahw parama = swhii || 
Pailé kdsa sakala mahi chat) 

Janu barakhd-krita pragaia Sudha i 
Udita Agasti pantha-jala sikha \ 

Jimi lidhaki pikhai sanidkhd |) 
Seria sara wirmala jale sohd| 

Sanfa hridaye jasa gata-mada-miha || 
Rose resco sikha sorita sara pani il 

Mamatdé-tydga karahin jimi jidni jl 
Jimi serada itu khetijana dé | 

Péi samaya jimt subrifa suhdd | 
Panka na rénu, sha att dharani |) 

Nitti nipuna npipa kot jen karani ji 
Jale-sankicha Wikala bho mind | 

Abudha kufumbi jimi dhana-hind ii 
Binu ghana nirmala siha akifed | 

Hart jana tha parihars soba asd \\ 
Kahun bkohun brish{i adradi théri| 

Kou eka péwa bhagati jimi méri | 
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Doha. 


Chalé harakhi faji- negara = nripa, tipasa, déanika, bhikhari | 
Jimt Huari-bhagati pai sraipe lajahin dsrami char’ 16 
Chaupét. 


Sukhi mina jf nira agadhi | 

Jimi Hoari-sarena ona thaw badhd |) 
PRilé kamala, sdha sera kaisi | 

Nirguna Brakma saguna bhae jaied i 
Guijaia madhukara mukhara anaipd | 

Sundara khaga raéa wind riipa i 
Chakrabika mana dubia wisi pikhi iy 

Jimt durjana para-sampati dékAi | 
Chdtaka rafata trikhd ali jin 

Jimt sukha lahat wa Senkera-drohi 
Saradd tapa wisi san apaherai| 

Sanfa-darasa jimi pdtaka faraf i 
Dékki indw chakéra = samudai | 

‘Chitewahiit jimé Hertjana Hari pai tt 
Masaka danso 62 hima-trdsd } 

Jimi deija-driha Bié kula-nded \ 


Doha. 
Bhimi jira senkula ralé gaé sereda-ritu pai | 
Sada -guri mild pilin ime sansaya = GArama samuddi 17 1 


Rama addresses Lakshmana, while they are waiting in the Kishkindhya forest for the rains 
to pass over, that they may! start on their search for Sita. 

Chaupdi.—' The sky covered with arrogant rain-clouds fiercely roareth, while my heart is 
distraught, bereft of its darling. The sheet lightning flickereth amidst the heavy clonds, 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy vapours pour forth rain, and hang 
close-bellied to the earth, like w wise man stopping ‘neath his weicht of wisdom. The 
mountains bear the never-eeasing assanlts of the rain dreps, standing proudly unconcerned ; and 
even so the holy man heedeth not the words of the wieked. Each shallow streamlet, fooded 
to the brim, hasteneth eagerly on its way, like o vain fellow poffed up with a little wealth. 
The clear water whieh falleth on the earth is beeome mud (and hideth it from the sky), os the 
cares of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its Creator). With here a drop and 
there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue entering a good man's heart; while the 
rushing rivers flow into the Ocean and find rest, even as the soal findeth rest in faith in God. 

Dijhd.—The grass groweth green and thick upon the ground, hidimg the very paths 
eo that they cannot be traced out; and even so the disputations of the unbelievers ever hide the 
true path of the scriptures. 

Chaupét. — The frogs shout Instily aronnd, like a school of postulants reading hely books. 
Fresh shoots appear on bushes, as wisdom springeth in the hearts of the pious; and only the 
arka and jawse trees lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked 
fail under a righteous governor. Seek where thon wilt, thon wilt find no dust,—so when a man 
yieldeth to passion his piety departeth. Fair shineth the earth prosperous with its fields of 
corn, ‘ns fair as a charitable man blessed by prosperity ; but in the dark nights the countless fire- 
flies are radiant, like anto hypocrites that have met their meet companion (the night of 
ignorance) The field banks (left uneared for) are burst and washed away, by the heavy rain- 
storms, as & woman is ruined by being left to her own devices; but the wise and clever 
husbandman weedeth his crops, as the wise man weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, and 
pride. The Brahmani goose hath hidden itself, even as piety disappeareth in this age of sin; 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not # blade of grass ia seen, so Inst is born not in 
the heart of aservant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold living 
creatures; so, under good governor, do his anbjecta maoltiply. Here and there a wearied 
trareller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is born in him, 

Déhi.—At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither scattercth the clouds, as, 
with the birth of a disobedient son, a boasehold’s piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible; even so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 

Chaupdi.—The rains are past, the Antumn-time is come; O Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth, (The first sign that iteometh) is the white-bearded blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as thongh declaring that the old age of the rains had come. 
Canopas shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways is drying up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. The water glisteneth clear in the streama 
and Inkes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delosion have departed. Gently 
minisheth the depth of the streams and Iskes, as the wise man gradually loseth his thoughta of 
welf, The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet no dust, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a lore-learned king: yet as the waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is perplexed when his possessions are wasted. The sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto a servant of the Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain, — few, aa the few, who 
place their faith in me." 

Doha,—Joyfully issue forth fram the cities, kings and eremites, merchants and beggars, 
even as the four orders of mankind desert all care when they find faith in the Lord, 

Chaupai.—Happy are the fish where the water is deep; and happy is he who findeth 
naught between him and the fathomless mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bloom, and the lakes 
take from them a charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when it taketh material form.!4 
The noisy bees hum basily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. The Brihmant goose 
alone is mournfal when it eeeth the night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth when heseeth the prosperity of another, The chdtak waileth in itsever wating 
thirst, even as an enemy of the deity never findeth peace, The moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the sutuma son, os sin vanisheth at the sight of aholy man. The partridge-coveys gaze 
intent upon the moon, like pious men whose only thought is for the Lord, The gnat and the 
gadfly disappear in fear of winter, as surely as a house is destroyed which persecuteth Brahmans. 

Dihd.—The swarma of living creatures with which, in the mainy season, the earth waa 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found the Autamo approaching, they departed. So, when a 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish. 

(3) Legends and Traditions. 

Tn conclusion, it will be interesting to record such legends regarding the post, as have not 
been already given in thia paper. Some of these have been published before, but others are, I 
believe, new to English scholars, 

Icommence by giving some valuable facts communicated to me by Mahamahipadbyiya 
Budhikara Dvivéd?. Some say that the poet was a Eanyakubja, and others that he was a 
Sarayi parina-Bréhman. Brahmans of the former clan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and the like; but Tul’si Dis in Nalitiévali, Ut, 73, says distinctly, ‘jayé Lule 
mangana, I was born in s family which begged,’ and hence be must be considered to have been a 
Sarayiparioa. Tradition adds that he was a Dubé of the Paridara gotra of that clan. The most 
trustworthy aceounts state that he was born in-Samvat 1589 (A, D. 1532), so that he must 


"3 Bama waa of course an incarnation of the Lord. 
a Here Tl'al Dis certainly speaks both of a Nirgunaris aod pot of a Sagunai:, Brahman. 
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have been 42 years of age when he commenced writing the Rémdyana, and this conclusion is 
borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of a mature intellect, — ofa man who had lived. 

In former days, before the British rule, children born at the end of the asterism Jyéshtha, 
and at the beginning of that of Mila, were said to be born in Abhulta-miifa, Such a child was 
considered to be of the worst possible nature, and destined to destroy his father. On thin 
account he would usually be abandoned by his parents, or, at the best, if from natural 
affection they conld not be so inhuman, they would not look upon its face for eight years. 
Thus, in the Muhdrtia-chintimanmi (composed about Tul'si Das's time), it is written, * jdtam 
iidwa tetra porityajéd vd mukhak pita syd 'shlasawana pasyét” In the purdnas, Nirantaka is 
mentioned as having been born to Ravana in Ablukia-mdla, and to have been abandoned in 
thia way. He did not die, but grew ap and had many children and grandchildren, At 
Nirada’sdnstigation, Ravana sent for them, and they were all killed in the conflict with Rima, 

Tul’s!| Dis was one of these children born in Abhukta-mila, and, when his parents 
abandoned him he must have been picked up by some wandering sddiu, for no respectable honse- 
holder would have had anght to do with such a child, He tells us himself in Binay Pattritd, 
997, 2, ‘janemi janaka tajé janami, karama binu bidhi-hin sirayyd abadéré,’*My father and 
mother brought me into being and then abandoned me, and God himself created me without 
good fortune, and forsook me.’ Compare, also, the whole passage above quoted from the Kadit- 
:ibdli, Ut, 73. He mast, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India with this sadfi, and 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Rama, as he himeelf tells us." 

Ho was probably named Tulasi Dasa by the sidhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a tulast leaf which 
has been dedicated to an image of Vishou. This was probably done in the unfortunate lad's 
case, and hence his name. 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error, as 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. g., in the introductory élikas to Ram. 
Ui,, he writes kékikanthabhanilak for kiki, and chintakasya manabhringasanginaw for "manc- 

According to tradition, his father’s name was Atmé Ram Sukla Dibé, and his mother's 
Hulast, His real name was, as he tells us in K. Kam, Ut, 94, Rim Béla. His spiritual 
preceptor was named Narahari, His father-in-law's name was Dinabandha Pathak, his wife's 
Ratnivall, and his son's Tarak.'? Various places claim the honour of his birth, riz. Tari 
ia the Doib, HastinApur, Hajipur near Chitrakut, and Rijapur, in the district of Bandi, on the 
banks of the Yamuna, Of these, Tari appoars to have the best claim. In his youth, he 
studied at Sikarakshétra, the modern Sérim (Ram, Ba. dé. 30). He married in bis father's 
lifetime, and after the latter's death, he lived contentedly as a honseholder, and begat a son. 
As explained elsewhere, Tul'si Das was a follower of the vimiah{addvaita Vedantic teaching of 
Ramianuja, as modified by Riminands. It would be incorrect, however, to call him w strict 
adherent of that sect. I have previously pointed out that, in Ayidhya he was a &mirta, not 
i Rin, BA, 05. 30, 1 (Maid punt nija gura, fc.) and the following chaup4is, This passage also tells an that 
he learned the Rima-story from this #ldhu, or guru, as he called him, in Sanskrit, aod why he determined to tell it 
in the vernacular (bhdkhd-baddha, &c.) 


tM See remarke abowe on the Kabittibali. 
1 ‘The following doA4s give the above particalars :— 





Dibt Atamirima hai piti-nima jogo jéna | 

Mité Hulas? Aohatfa sabe Tulat koi ona bine i 

robe |bdade-mad A nima- kart guru Eo guni’ sidhu | 

Progata mimo nahi bahala jaja hah?! Aa aperddhy i 

Dinabandhu Pithaka kahata samra onima athe Boi | 
-_— Rafwirvali tiys wima ho mia Tirtka gefa Bea i 


The Guru's name cannot bo plainly given without sin, but it is that form of Vishpa which saved Prabléda, jr. 
Narahari. From the last line it appears that the poct’s son died at an early age. See anes 

. The port also mentions bis Guro's name in o similarly disguised fashion in Rim. Ba., sb, 1, 5 ‘bandana gurw. 
pada-kaijja kript-sindhu sama-riipa want.’ With regard to his mother's name, vide, post. 
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a Vairiigi Vaishnava, and also worshipped Mahidéva to some extent. In the Ttéméyan™ he: 
himself states that he bas followed many scriptures, and now and then he even alludes 
to the sirpiésha advaita Vedantic teaching of ‘Sanhkaracharys, with ita méyd and its nirgunesh 
Brakwa, A grest friend of his was Madhu-siidana Sarasvatt, who was a follower of the 
doctrine of Satkarichirya. Asa whole, however, his teaching may be taken as that of the 
visishtddcaita védénta, witha liberality, leaning sometimes toapproval of strange oF more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from Bibi Méban Dis Sidhu the following genealogical table 
showing the line of succession of the teachers of the poet. Ii starts from Sri-Mannirayana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Ramainuja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition, Some of the names are interesting and well known. give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat'nd, which differs in a few particulars, and the 
authority of which is unknown to me. 


Mihan Diin’s List. | Pat'nd Lint, | Mihan Das's List, ) Pat'ni Lint. 


















1 | St Manndrayana a oe 
- os Lakshmi 22 Sri aaa Ditto 
8 oo Dermat 23 | Srt Réméévarinanda...| 
4 | Sel Sénépatimuni 24 | Srt Drdninanda 
5 | Set Kaérisunumuni act a. 
6 | Sri Sainyandthamuni, ae 
Rm ao 26 | Sri Syiménanda 
7 Eee 27 | Sri Srutdnanda 
pean 29 | Srf Parnfinands 
10 | Sri Pirankuda... .. eit ae Be 
ante ah 30 | Srt Maryiinanda 
a 31 /SriSrayyinanda 
iz WU. $2 | Sri Harivaryananda ...| As in Méhan Dés. 
13 | Sri SatakOpichirys .. 33 | Sri Raghavinanda ,, 
14 | Birt Kardédichirya 34 | Sur Riminawpa! 
15 | Sf Lékiichirya 35 | Sri Surasurinanda® ... 
16 | Sri Paridardchirya Sri Midhavinanda ... 
17 |Srt Vakichirya Sri Garibiinanda 
| | Srt Laksbmidasajt 
18 | Sri Lékiryz 2. ... ‘Sri GépAladieaji 
19 | Sri Déevadhipichirya .,, | Srt Naruharidisaji 
20 | Sri Scilééichirya  .., 





Sur Tunastpisast 


i att nind-purisa-nigamdyauna- sammatas, | 
" Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindis, given a much shorter line of descent between pit | 
ERiminands, On p. 35, nm. 1, he conclodes that Rimfinoja was born about the end of the llth pene cree 
first half of the 12th century was the poriod at which his fame an teacher was established. On p. 47, be anys 
“ Biminand is sometimes anid to have been the immediate disciple of Riminuja, but this Ef pegrs to be in error." 
He adds that « more particular sccount gives the following succession :— } ai 
1 Riminoja (No. 12 in above list) 
2 Dévinanda (No, 25) 
3 Harinanda (? No, 33) 
4 Righaviinands (No, 23) 
or a ee (Mo. 34) 
whi would place | last about the end of the 18th century. The Bhokiamdld omits No. 4 in the above }; 
Wilson, himealf, doubts the accuracy of the list given by him, and believes that Riménarda wan oot earlier Pee 


the end of the 14th or beginuing of the 15th century. + eR 
™ Wilson, 1. c. p. 50. ‘ary, thus putting three centuries between the two masters, 
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His father-in-law, Dinabandhu, was devoted to the adoration of Rima, and his danghter, who 
had been married to Tui'si Dis in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with her 
family till she was grown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy men 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately devoted to her. After a son had 
been born, one day, Tul’si Das came home, and discovered that his wife, without letting him 
know, had gone to her father's honse. Fall of anxiety he followed her there, and was reecived 
by her with the following diéAds:— 

Léja na ligata dpu ki dhaurd dyehu adtha | 

Dhika dhika aisf préma bi kaha kalaun main ndtha y 
dtthicharma-maya diha mama té mon joist priti | 

Taisi jaun Sri Rdma malan Adla no tau bhawa-bhitt 

‘Are you not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here? Fie onsoch love. What 
can I say to you, my Lord? My body is bat made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 

as you have for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 

Immediately on hearing these words, Tul'si Dis became ‘converted,’ and set ont again for 
his own home. His wife, who had by no means intended to prodace so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
Bot ‘what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind fF Tal'si Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, abandoning house and home, wandered about as a ‘released * worshipper of 
Rima. He made Ayddhyd, and subsequently Bandras, bis head-quartera, from which he 
frequently visited such places as Mathuri, Vrindivana, Kurukshétra, Prayiga (Allahabad) and 
Purnshottamapurt, 

After he had left his home, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 

‘Kati kt kita? kavaka sf rahata sakhina’ sanga s6i | 
Méht phati &i dasa nahin anata kati" dara Adi \\ 

* Slender of loin am I, and, fair like gold, [dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may brenk, but that thou may perchance be captured by some other 
woman.’ 

To this, Tal'si Das replied — 

Katé éka Eayhundtha sange bimdhit jaté ‘aira-béea | 
Hawa 4 chékhad préma-rasa = patat Lf upadésa || 

‘Captured alone by Raghunitha am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls. That is 
flavour of the love which I have tasted, tanght by my own wife.’ 

On receiving this reply, his wife sent him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
kad adopted. 

Years afterwards, when Tal'si was an old man, he was returning from Chitrakita, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-law’s village, and called at his house for hospitality, with- 
out recognizing it, or knowing where he was, His wife, who was now also very ol, came out, 
according to custom, to tend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, ‘I sill make a mess of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (chanka) and 
brought him wood, rice, pease, vegetables, and clarified butter. Tul’si Dis, as is the custom 
of Smfrta Vaishnavas, began to cook his food with hisown hands. After his wife had heard him 
speak once or twice she recognized him, and became full of joy that her hnshand had so mani- 
festly become a devotee of Riima. She, however, did -not disclose herself, but only said, 
‘Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper * He replied ‘there is some in my wallet.’ ‘May 


¥ Kejnd = phaie jin, 
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I bring you some sour condiment?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ ‘May I bring you some 
camphor?’ ‘There is some in my wallet." Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his feet; but he would notlether, After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself, ‘How can I manage to stay with lim, and to spend my time at once serving the Lord 
and my husband?’ At one time she wonld wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him, Finally she made op ber mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, delicacies like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wile, would be-no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul'si to stay there, and worship. 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘Reverend sir,do you not know mei’ He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is?’ ‘No,’ ‘Do you not know what town this is?’ ‘*No." Then she told 
him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued,” — | 

Khanya" Khari kaptira lin uchiia na piya fiya tytga| 

Kai khariyd mohki wéli kai achala karau aaurdga 


‘Tf there be in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Either take me also in your wailet, or else (abandon it) and 
devote yoorself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for earthly things).'™ 
Thereupon Til’sit Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brihmans, and 
his wife's knowledge of things divine (jada) became faller than before, 


On one of his journeys, Tnl’st Dis, after visiting Bhrigurisram,™ Hitsanagar and Parasiyi, 
being attracted by the devotion of Gambhira Déva, Raja of Gay Ghat, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur™ to visit the shrine of Brahmésvaranitha Mahidéva. From 
Brahmapur he went. to the village of Enit2? There not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed. to see the people devoted to the manners and customs of 
female demons (Rikshasi). He went on his way, and met a cowherd (ehir, abhira) of Kiit, 
named Maigar or Maigari, the son of Saiwari Ahir.“ He hada cattle yard in the open plain, 
where be used to offer hospitality to holy men, With great humility, he invited Tul’si Dis 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poet boiled down into kiéd,and ate. He then asked 
Maiigar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that he might be endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might be a long lived one. 
Tul'si Das replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts,” and avoid causing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.’ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
folfilled, The story is still well known both in Baliyi and ShahAbad districts, In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was on old man named Bihari Abir. Maigar's descen- 
dante have always been well known, ever since, for the ready hospitality they offer to holy 
men, and aro ssid never to commit theft, though other Ahira of the same village have 
by no means so good a reputation, 


= This verse is DAabali 255, with slight differences of reading. 

™ Khartyd is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant's wallet, It is made of kAdrud cloth. an; 
on the shoulder, | a ee 7 wf rot eanieanaesied 

™ The meaning is that he keops himself too well supplied with delicacies, to bea pure mendican : 
be either a pure mendicant, or not at all, os ; i er hater 

; Ee Bhrigurdérama twice) i the chief town of the District of Baliyd, opposite ShihfbAd, and east of Handras, in the 

N.W. P. ParasiyA is in the same district. It is anid to be the site of Pariéara's hermitage. Bo aleo Hix r 
and Giy Ghil are in Baliyi. The latter is no longer the sent of a Haji, Tho family of the Eiji of Giy Ghit is now 
settled at Hal'df ft the name district. They are Kehattriyas of the Hayob/i clan. 

tal Hrahmapar is in the District of Shihabid (Arrah). A méld is held there at the fertival of the Bivardtri, 

Also in Shabibad, about two miles enst of Brahmapor. It is in fact commonly known us Kan. Brabmapor 

™ Two men of the same Danes are prominent figures in the well known folk song of Lorik. | : 

AM Abtre are notorious thieres. 
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From Kit, Tal'si Dis went on to Béli Patant where he met a Pandit, aSakadvipi Brihman, 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghunith Singh. These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, Béla Pataut, was not a goud one, 
and suggested its being changed to Raghunith'pur, by which both Raghuniith Singh's name 
would be preserved, and also hondreds cf thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rima, (3. ¢., Raghunitha) when speaking of it. This proposal was agreed to and the 
place is now known as Raghunith'pur ; it is a station on the East Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur.” The chaurd, or place where Tul’si Das used to sit, is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called Kaithi, where the principal man, 
Jériwar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 

Tul'st Das at first resided in Ayddhya, as a Smarta Vaishnava, and here the Lord Rama is 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Ramayana in 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far the end of the Aranya-kiénd, when hia differences with the Vairagi 
Vaishnavas, with whose regulations about food he could not comply, induced him to go to 
Baniras, where he completed the poem. 

He settled in Baniras at Asi-ghit, near the Lélirka-kuod, and here he died in the year 1623 
A.D. A ghdt on the Ganges near this place is still ealled the Tul'st-ghit. Close by is a temple 
in honoar of Hanomin, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Ramdjid came to be written. 

It is said that, after he bad finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Magikar- 
niki-ghit, when a pandit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to bim and 
said, ‘ Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the valgar tongue.’ Tul'st Dis replied ; ‘ My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics™ of you Sanskrit-knowing 

| o.' «How is that ?’ said the Pandit. ‘Because,’ said Tul’sl, 
Mani bhdjana bikha  pédrai pirana ami nihdri | 
Ké chhéndiya kid sangraltya kahahu bid¢ke bichart 1 ™ 

‘Tf thou find a jewelled vessel full of poison, and an earthen cup (ptirancepurarad) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thouaccept ? Tell me this after thon hast 
considered the matter.’ 

Ghana Syima ‘Sukla™ was a great Sanskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit language, and God wonld be pleasel 
thereby. Ghans Syima replied that he would ask Tal'si Dis, and do what he advised. He then 
laid the whole matter before the poet, who replied,— 

Ka bhikhd kd seniskyita prima chihiyé sancha | 
Kima jo dwai bamari ki lot karat Knmdachi 1 ™ 

‘Whether it be in the valgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary ts 
true Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket ia wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vest ?° 

It was the custom of Tul'si Dis to cross the river Asi every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained anused in his /“ta, 


8 Jt was originally two villages, Béla and Patant, which have grows into one. 

i Niyiki-rarpana, More literally, description of heroines. 

% ‘This is Madball 251, with alight variations of reading. 

2 Modera Vernacular Literature of Hindiastin, § 92. 

ss Déhiball $72, and Sat'sal VIL 125. ‘The Kaliyoga is the time of sturm wnd drang, when the rough protection 
of the vernacular ia wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskpit to teach people the right way. Aumvinch 
explained as equivalent to gamdsh (Arabic) ‘ close texture,” hence aa abore- 
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upon & mango tree which grew there. A ghost (pritd) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily dranght of water, and told him to ask a boon, 
Tal'si asked to be shown the Lord Rima with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘I have no 
power to show you Rama, but I can show you how to get tosee him. In a certain temple the 
story of the Raémdyand ia being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable | 

man, who comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That ia 
Hanuman. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make known your petition to him, If 
he be willing, he will ahow you Rima.™ Tual'si Dis went home, bathed and worshipped, and 
then went and sat where the reading wasto goon. Sure enough, as the ghost had said, a 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’st followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fell at his feet, calling him Hanuman 
and making known his petition. Hangmin said: *Go thou to Chitrakits and there wilt thon 
be vouchsafed a sight of Rima Chandra." With these words he disappeared. 


Tul'si Das started for Chitrakiita with his heart foll of loveand joy ; stayed there a few days 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outside the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a Ram Lild, or dramatic representation of the history of Rima. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Laika, including the giving of the kingdom to Vibhi- 
shana, and the return to Ayédhyad. There were Rima, Exkshmapa, Sits, Hanumin, and all their 
friends. When Tal'si Das had finished looking on be turned to go home, and met a Brahman, 
who was no other than Hanomin in disguise. ‘Sir," said Tul'si Dis, * this is a very excellent 
Rim Lilé.’ The Brahman said, ‘ Are you mad, talking of Rdm Lilés at this time of year? Here 
they only take place in Advin and Kartik (October and November). This is not the season for 
the Rém Lila.” Tul'’si Das, feeling annoyed at the brusque answer which he received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own eyes, come along, and I will show it to you.’ He 
took the Brihman back to the scene of the Tild, bat, when they got there, there was nothing 
visible. Tol’sl asked all the people about, “Whore is the Rim Lila I saw jost now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to? Did not you see it?" Everyone said, ‘Who would see a Lild 
at this season?" Then Tuol'si remembered what Hanuman had ssid to him at Baniras, and 
recognized that what he had thonght was a Dilé was really a vision of the actual heroes 
of the drama. Faull of shame at not having recognized his Lord and done bononur to him, be 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, when he had gone to rest, Hanumin came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘'Tol’s!, regret not, In this Kali Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rima. Blessed art thon among men, that he hath shown himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more.’ Comforted by these words, the holy man returned 
to Baniras, avd spent his days adoring his Master. It was on his way home on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 
As Tul’s!-Dis was going home one dark night in Baniras, he was set upon by robbers, 
who rushed at him crying ‘mdr, mdr.” He did not attempt to protect himself, but stood his 
ground fearlessly, saying :— 


Basara dhdsanit ké dhaka rajani chahun dis chérd | 
Dalata daydénidht dékhiyd kapt  M’sari liséra 





3 The ghost waa s wicked man who had died onder the tree just outside Baniras. He hed thus not gone to 
Heaven, but had been saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to hell. He was accordingly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that after his interview with Tul'sl Dis, be waa allowed entrance into the city, 
aod thereby obtained salvation. 

™ Compare Dohdbali 239, in which the second half line rams, 

‘ Sankara nije pura rikhigd = chifai eul‘chena bra," 
‘0 Siva, protect thine own city (Baniras), with a glance (literally margin) of thy propitious eye.’ Biva had three 
eyes; two were propitious, and the third turned to ashes him on whom its glance fell (¢. ¢., Kimadéva. Cf. Ram. Ba., 
ch. 87, 6, faba mara fieara nayaona ughdrd). I am indebted to Pandit Sadhikar Dvivédl for this explanation of this 
dificult verse of which [hare seen several attempted translations. The sizty-year cycle of Jupiter is divided into 
three periods of 20 years ench, sacred to Brahmi, to Vishau and to Siva, reepectively. The last score or ‘Rudra. 


cll,’ commenced in Tal's! Dis's time about V. 5. 1065 (1506 A. D.), just when the Mosalmios commeseed to oppress 
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‘By day, I am rudely thrust aside by seoffers; by night, robbers surround me. 0 
Hanuman, thou monkey-prince, thon son of Késarin, gaze in compassion as they oppress me.’ 

Wherenpon Hanumin appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tol'’si went on his way unmolested. 

Another thief-legend is better known, A thief came by night to break into his house, but 
as he was about to enter, he was alarmed to see a mysterious watchman, armed with bow and 
arrow standing in his way. The thief retreated, to come again two or three times the sume 
night, bet always with the same result. The same thing happened for two nights more. On 
the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tal's! Dis aud asked who the handsome 
dark-complexioned man was that was living in his house. Tol’si asked him when he had seen 
him, and the thief confessed the whole affair, Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 
stranger could be no other than his master, Rama, and grieved that his possessing property 
should have given his Lord sech trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Brahmans, 
offering some to the thief also, The latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’si Das. 

A mendicant of the Alakh®? Sect came to Bandras, and every one gave him alms except Tul'st 
Dis, Annoyed at this he came to the poet’s residence with his usual cry ‘Alakh kahd, dlakA 
ki lakho,’ ‘Tell of the Unseen, See the Unseen.’ Tal'si made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, but Tul'st replied; ‘Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen ? 
Call upon Rima,”"— 

Hama lakhu Aama-ki fhamadra lokhw hama hamdra ké bicha | 
Tulasi alakhahi ka lakhahu Rima-nima japu niche iil 

«Thou who art in the midst of “ I" and of “mime,” see (that which thon callest) “I” and 
(that which is) really “I.” See (that which is really) “ mine.” Why dost thou endeavour to 
ace the Unseen? Vile one, utter prayer in the name of Rima.’ 

Here “I” and “mine" mean the illusion, méyd, of the Védintins, in which the ignorant 
manisenveloped. This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, 

mein are mire tera tain maya, 
“Tand my, thy and thou, are iHnsion.” 

Tul’si Das tells the Alakhiyi to distinguish what he calle self from his real self, the 
Antaryimi Brahma. When a man is in the midst of illusion, all be can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiyi is to break the veil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking 
that veil it is impossible to see Brahman. The only way to break: it is to worship Rima. 

At the village of MairawA in the district éf Siran is a Brahma-sthaina, where one called 
Hari Rima committed suicide, compelled thereto by the tyranny of Kanak Shihi Bisén. 
Throughout the districts of Gorakhpur and Siran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Tul'si Dis was present when he was invested with the Brahmanical thread. The sfhdn is called 
Hari Rim Brahm, and a large fair is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
Rima-navamt). The place is a station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

The celebrated “Abdu'r-Rahim Khinkhini® used frequently to correspond with Tul'sl Dis. 
On one occasion Tul’st Dis sent him half a déhd as follows :— 

P Sura-tiya, nara-tiya, ndga-tiya, gaha 4bédaone soba ky’ 
Bensres. The verse (the original is certainly the Dihdbalf version) refers to this. The didaiméedi¢, the calumnia- 
tors, were the Musalmdns. Dhald is equivalent to dhakkd, » shove. Cf. K. Ram., Ut. 76, Andharé adhama, ke. 
Cf, also Déhdball, 240, and K. Rim., Ut. 170-176, in which the Budroviel is specially mentioned. 
The Alakhejagdnfwilds are Saivas. The name is derived from alakehya, invisible. They are a sub-division 
themselves Alakbiyis, but the true Alakhiyis do not slit their ears as the Gorakhpanthis do, 
™ See Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindsastin, § 108. 
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To which the Nawab replied, 
‘Garbha liyé Hulasi phiré Tulasi st suda Adi wy.’ 

‘Women of the gods, women of the mortals, women of the Nagas, all suffer pain (in 
ehild-birth)." 

‘Yet Hulnsi*? (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, that she might have o son 
like Tol'si.’ 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd? gives s variant of the legend, with a slightly different reading of 
the verse. A poor Brihman is said to have worried the poet for money to meet the expenses of 
his daughter's marriage, Finally Tul’si gave him the following half line :— . 

‘Sura-tiya nara-tiya ndga-tiya saba chdhata asa héi|' 

“These three kinds of women all desire a son like thee,’ and told him to present it to the 

Emperor's Governor, The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brihman, and wrote the answer 
‘Géda lid hulast phirain Tulasi ef suta héi 

‘But all women desire that they may joyfolly (Awlast) carry in their arms, @ son like 
Tulasi.’ This verae, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the poet's mother was Hulast. 

The famous Tédar Mall was another of Tul'st Das's friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rima. When he died (1589 A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in memoriam :— 


Mahati chéri géiwa ki mana fd hada mahipa | 
Tulasi yi kali-kila mén athayé TVodara «ipa ti 
Tulasi Fama sanfha bi sird dhera bhdri bAdra | 

Tidara dharé na kéiidha hil = jaga karan vahen wléra\I 
Tulast wra thald bimala Tidera guna-gana haga | 

Samajhi suléchana sinchihén umagi umayi anurige |) 
Rimaslhéma Tidara gayé Tulasi Shayen nistel | 

Jiyab} mita punita binw yohi bedi sankichy y 


‘A master of but four villages,“! but a mighty monarch of himself. Tul'si, in thisage of evil 
the light of Tédar hath set. Tul's? placed on his head the heavy burilen wf love for the Lord, 
bunt Tédar could not bear the burden of the world upen his shoulders, and Inid it down.4 
Tul'si's heart was a pure watering-basin in the garden of Tédar's virtues, When T think of this 
mine eyes o’erflow and water them with affection. Tédar hath gone to the dwell: 


pr *) Air of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul'si refraineth his grief, but hard it is for him to live wi ‘heat his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Maharij Min Singh (d. 1618) of Ambér (Jaipur), and hia brother J agat Sitigh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay reverence to the poet. A man once 


asked why sach great people came to.see him now-a-days. In former days no one camo to see 
him, Tul's! Das replied “4 


Tahat na phiti kawdi-hi ki chahat kahi kéja | 
Sé Tulasi mahangé  kiyd Hidma gariba-niwdja 








aan tae es eae a cae 
@ It is on idea expressed frequently in Tal's! Dis's poetry, that the mother of a son devoted to Hdma in blessed 
above al! others. | | , 
“* Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindilstdn, § 105. The deed of arbitration already allnded to war devoted 
perme tiacink stot cones We havo already seen that Tul'sl Dis is suid to have compiled the 
haball, after the year 1408 A.D, at his request, Tul'sl Die objected on principle to praising any great man, 
im. Ha,, Ch, 11, 7 (tind prilkrifa jana, &e.) po eerie oer 
“ibis may be either taken literally, or if chdrén génma be used in ite idiomatio meaning of “ landed property,” 
the sentence may mean * respected in his own property." | mag! 4 
“1 The meaning of this diM4 is doubtful to me, "! Vernorular Lit, § 109. “ Déhdbalt, 108, 109, 
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Ghara ghara méngé fika pwni bhipati pijé pdt | 
T§ Tulatt tala Réma binu tf aba Raima seahdi lt 


"(Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need? But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to beg 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet, Saith Tul’si: then it was without 
Rama, Now Rama is my helper,’ 

Qne day a Brihman-woman, whose husband bad just died, and who was on her way to be- 
come suttee, passed Tul'si Dis and made obeisance to him. The holy man, in absence of mind, 
blessed her, saying ‘seubAdgyavati Ad,’ ‘blessed be your wedded life." Her relations who 
accompanied her said: ‘ Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and is on her 
way to become a suttee with ber husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out onfalfilled,—but, still, all men know your might." Tal's! replied, *‘ AchechAd, do 
not burn her hushand till I come.’ He then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new garment 
on to the corpse, nnd began ‘to repeat the name of Rima. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from sleep, 
and sitting np in the presence of thousands of men, said ‘ Why have you bronght me here ?’ 
His relations explained to him that he had died, and that Tal'si had bronght him to life, at 
hearing which he fell at the poet's feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rima, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to bis home. 

News of this reached the emperorat Dehli who sent for Tul'si Dis. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with moch honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform a miracle. Tul'si smiled and answered, ‘ Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. I know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rima Chandra.’ The emperor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the-poet to be 
imprisoned till he should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of Rama 
and praising Hanuman. 

Seeing the tronble in which this faithfal devotee of Rima was involved, Hanumiin 
sent myriads of monkeys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents, They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing conld stop their devastation, the emperor's eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief qaeen he fell at Tal’si Diis's feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then prayed again to Hanumin and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promi-ed to leave Dehli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found anew city. This 
new city is that now known as Shahjahinabid. From Dehli, Tal’si Das went to Vrindivana, 
whére he met Nabhaé Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakti Méla“ One 
day, the two poeta went, with other Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple of Gépila (Krishna). 
Sume'of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, ‘ He has deserted his own God (Rima), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna).’ To this Tul'si replied :— 

Kad baranann chhabi dja ki bhalé birdjaun natha | 
Tulasi ‘mastaka teba nawai dhanukha bdna lie hdtha 

‘How am I to describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day, Noble indeed 
doth he seem, but not till he appear with bow and arrow in his bands (1. ¢., in the character of 
Rama), will Tal'st bow his head to him.’ 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
fiute became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’si. 

+8 Some legends any this was Shih Jahan, who reigned from 1623 to 1658 A.D. But the poet died in 1024 A.D, 
@ Fernacular Lat. § 51. 
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The following are said to have been Tul’st Dis's dying words :— 

Rima-ndma-jasa barani kai = bhayau chahata aba maouna | 
Tulasi ké mukha dijiyé aba-Ai fulast sauna | 

*T have sung the glory of the name of Rima, and now would I be silent. Now place ye 
the gold, and the leaf of tul'sf, into Tul's!’s mouth.""4? 

I may add that K. Ram. U., 180 (kunkuma Tanga sti-anga jild, §c.), is said to have been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon a kshémakari falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges awaiting death. 

In conelusion, I must again thank the various scholars who have helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahimahipadhyiya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi, and Babi Ram Din 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never have been able to place on record the 
information here made public, 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE EALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Concluded from page 248.) 


} [BY MAJOR B, C, TEMPLE] 

In May 1892 the Local Government in Barma authorized me toarrange for the restoration 
of the three Pili stones of these inseriptions, if possible. 

Through the kindness of Messrs, E. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 

Mr. Gritfin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate resnlt of his 
labours waa the following report :— 

“The stones, of which there are ten, 1. ¢, including both the Pali and the Talaing 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken, Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyinit In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “Stones 1 to 10 of the Kalyini Inscriptions,” Only one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each stone varies 
in itaelf, The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, “‘ Broken Portions of the Kalvani Stones," are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequently, since the thickness ig 
varniabl:, the selection 1s only approximate and cannot be absolutely determined mechanical] 
till the meces are fitted together. The material from which the stones were cut is & mode- 


rately hard sandstone, 


The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of the broken Pieces have 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil, In some cases this has decayed the stone, 
and a few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions have also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by the action of the 
weather, but when the stones were broken. These flakes it will, of course, be impossible to 
recover. It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inscriptions, 

_ “The sketches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of the stones, which are 
still left standing above ground, and also those pieces lying on the ground, which are above one 
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Plate I. | Restored portions of the Pali stones of the 
Kalydnt Inscriptions of Dhammachtti, 1476 a.D. Obverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate IT. Reverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate ITI. Obverse face of the second stone. 
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Plate VI. 
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Reverse face of the third stone. 
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cubic foot § in size and which bear o portion of both inscribed surfaces. Tho total volume ofall 
these is approzimately 200 cubic foot; while the total volume of the original stones above 
groawl mast have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 13 inches. This 
leaves a difference of 125 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 


“All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if, indeed, itis as much. It is clear, 
Sorted ene Perera of the stones have either been removed from the site, or are 

+ With eed to the possibility of some picces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, thy Plate, “General Plan of the Site of the Kalyini Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
neur the south-west corner and asmull bollow at the south-east, The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground ond appears to 
he composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, andubout two fect deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge, This may possibly 
he the top of a well which has been filled in, but this isdoubtful, There isa small mound at 
ite edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
Tho only othor mound is that shewn in the‘ General Plan" about the contre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down, Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the hase of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates were lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it, 


“The general inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 


“Building up the various parts of the stoves would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sifes. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken surfaces (these in many cases have a considereble 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions. For the same reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position,’ 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of tho stones, if possible 
at all, would bo attended with much difficulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Forchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together. 

The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself w matter of no small difficulty, but it has been snecessfally accomplished, so far as the 
materials at hand safficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS,, from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fnet that with their nid the-text of the original stones gould be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof, Forchhammer being arranged in 
the order, in which they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 

When the fragments of the text were thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments hlackered over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Blates I. to W1., entitled “ Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the  Kalyint 
Inseriptions of Dhammachéti, 1476 A. D.” 


These plates are now in the bands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer's 
fragments is due to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
EY GEO, FR. D'PENHA. 
No. 16.—The I'rince and the Neawmbale. 
(Continwed from p. 250), 


The little birds then said: We thooght as much, We did see some huge bird falling 
upon os, and had it not been for that boy there under the treo, we, ton, shonld have bach bork 
to you. As soon as he saw the wild bird trying to devour as, he got np and killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, and thank lim first as our. deliverer, You must 
also try aod render Lim some help, for he appears to be in great anxicty phont something or 
other,” 

The gtripakala and qéripakeh'n then came down and saw that all that: their children said 
was-true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and asked him why le looked so 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him in any way, The prince told them every- 
thing: how he had come to that land in search of kambals; how he killed the rdbhas ; 
bow he packed the rdntias’ daughter in a box nnd tied it to the chain of the ship in which he 
came; how the chain was drawn up, and he was left behind without any chance of his erer 
getting back to his parents, which thought cansed him the greatest pain and anxiety. 

When the giriipakshdé and girtipakshiv heard his story they said to him:— “Ts this all 
that you are anxious about? Order us and we will bear you in a short time to your home in 
safety. But before you go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the girtipeksha in your turban, at any age, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old ; again, when you wear that of the girdpakshfn, you will Jook like 
a lad of twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go." 

Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The giripakshd and gtirtipakehin 
then both joined their wings and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few moments put him down near the fisherman's house, and 
went away, after again thanking him for rescuing their children’s life, and each of them gave 
him o feather. 

The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by surprise, as they heard the prince's 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling out to them as father and mother. They were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where he had been and what he had been doing for. 
so long. He told them everything from the moment he had left them to the time of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to the exploits of their son, and were proud of him. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off their cares and anxieties, and, retoverin g 
slowly, regained their strength. Thus they were again themsclyes ina PORE AIIE) 

A few months after this, there happened to be a great festival, and every one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for the day. The old fisherman called the prince, and, handing him 
some money, told him ta go to the bazar and buy some meat and vegetables and frnit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to the ddsdr, he bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, while he himself kept roaming about the 
place, as he had not been there since he had Jeft in search of the kambuls, diverting himself 
with sweets and fruits. Rambling from one place to another, he happened to come to where 
the palace of the king was located. Just then he remembered the feathers given to him by. the 
géripakeha and giripakshin, and of their virtue. So wishing to amuse himself by ‘op off 
for an old man, he wore in his turban the feather of the gurtipakehd, when, at once, he was 
transformed into an old man of a thousand years ! 
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In this guise he went past the king's palace. The king, who happened tobe standing in the 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : 

“ How old that man Jooks! Surely, he most haye seen many countries, and must be 
acquainted with many stories. It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 

Thus thinking, inki g, he called him in, addressing him as djjd (grand-father), and said : — “ Ajisd, 
you look a thonsand years old. Won't you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
mast be fall?” 

But our hero modestly said : — “No, no; what do I know abont old stories od 

The king then again said: —“Come, come, djjd, who will believe that yon are not 
acquainted with stories? Do oblige me." 

After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 

“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, but listen to what little I can tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide, 
and who possessed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had uo 
issue, to procure which the qneen every day gave away one sipli (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them @ gon, 

“ One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve fall of gold for the purpose of distri- 
buting among the beggars, when a gisinn, who Kappened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gisdivi 
asked her; —‘Is there any one that will eat it?’ And the queen answered ina sorrow!ul 
tone: — ‘No; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 
that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers have not been beard,’ The gésdavi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at home, but she said that he had gone out. ‘ Very well,’ said the gostei. 
‘Tell him, when he returns, to come to my maf in a certain village, and then I will tell him 
what to do in order that your desires may be satisfied.’ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the yésivi, after receiving alms, went away. 

“This ia the story, O king, 1 know; and now let me go.” 

The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, 
and so said to him: — ‘Go on, éjjd, tell me further. It is a very interesting tale.” 

Bat the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more. The king, however, begged 
of him, and urged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — 

“Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queon said:— ‘My dear husband, this morning, a8 I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a géadnvi, 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I-said there 
was no one, and that was the reason-why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may get a son. Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone out, he asked me to send you to his maf on your return,’ 


“The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said :-— 
‘My dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can giséivi tell, and much less do. 
that onr desires may be fulfilled?’ But the qneen pressed and begged of him to go, saying :— 
*Let us see what he may have to say. Who knows but that he may help us to obt~in our 

he } nc ‘ 
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“ After much entreaty, however, the king consented to go, and, having finished his supper, 
he set out for the gisdavi's maj. When he hud reached it, the gésftiwi asked him what he 
weoted. The king said:— ‘Did you not go tothe palace this morning and tell my wife to 
send me over to yon when I came home ?’ ‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the gfsdavi,. ‘1 will now 
tell you what to do. Go to a certain place where you will see a tree Iden with frait. )Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit, Mind you do not take 
more than two. Ent one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will 
obtain your desires.’ | 3 


“The king went in the direction he was told by the gfsdavi, and saw a large tree which was 
bent down by the weight of its frait. He climbed o pand shook and shook the tree, till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, bat when he came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
be agsin beard the sound of hundreda of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking them 
up he got only two, The king wos astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree 
® third time, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for » very long time, till he waa 
tired, and he heard the sound of some thonsands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, the. ground under the tree wus so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
his foot down without treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he bad at 
lant plenty; but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the frait 
went Up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry awayonly two, The king now 
thought to himpelf:— ‘The gésiavi told me to take only two of these fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and L knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two, There must be some 
ntaning in ik, A -will,, therefore, abide by the instractions of the yoed aes ; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, they may lose their virtue 2’ we 

“He then took the fruit and shewed them to the qed ies, who again told him to: pre 
home; und to eat one himself and to give tho other to the queen to eat. be Se estat 


“The king, after thanking the gésdixi for hia kind advice, went home with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that moment 
the queen became pregnant, and, in due time, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy, This event 
was the -canse of great joy to the old king and queen, and they feasted the palace servants 
very sumptoonaly, 

“This much, 0 king, I know ; I shall thank you to let me ro.” 


The king, however, could not be persunded to believe that the old éjjd knew only go mach, 

and again prayed and urged him to tell something niore, upon which the thousand-year-old man 
“Five days passed after the birth of the child and they celebrated the péachri, and on the 
following day, tho sixth day, was the safff, On the day of the reff a fortune-teller was called in 
to consalt about the fatare of the infant-prince. “When the fortune-teller WAS Coing away, after 
onsulting the horoscope, the pardhan of the palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 
asked her what would be the fature career ef the king's son. The fortune-teller, after much’ 
reluctance on her part, and much entreaty on the part ef the pardhan; aids ‘Te is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on the twelfth day after his birth the boy will be’ drowned 
in the eca!! Thus saying she went away, and the pardhan, too, did not divalge what ke heard 
“Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
celebrated the bérdvi ceremony. For this purpose they fitted a ship to convey them to a 
certain temple, to come to which they had to cross s ses, Hundreds of guests were invited to 
be present at the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the 
men ~G8 event of naming the child, with great joy and befitting pomp, ery 
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“ At the appointed time, the king and the queen, with all their gucsts, ombarked on board 
the ship, and soon set sail, On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of 
carrying the child, though it was only for a moment. Searcely one had lifted the child, when a 
second person asked and took it from him, In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and » fifth, and so on. When they had sailed for several hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, 
by accident, Jet.fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundreds of 
people dived into, the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with.tears 
in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guesta. 
When they reached their home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 

“Thus far, 0 king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. Iam now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go." 

_., The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further, He made 
himeelf sure that an old man of the story-toller's agy knew everything. 

Bo he said -— “O djjd, come, finish your story, You are only pretending not to know 
further.” 

Bat the supposed old man said -—“ No, no; I know no farther. [I hare told you all [ 
a 3 


Nothing, however, coukl convince the king of the ignorance of the old 4jj¢, as he called 
him, and be begged hard of him to continpe the story. So at last the old man said -— 

“Listen, O king; a it was written in the fate of the king’s son, so it came to 
pass, As soon ag the child fell into the sea, be was swallowed by a large magalmdasd, which 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village of the king's dominions, 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in purenit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsd. He dragged it to 
shore, and cnt it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the magalwded alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in*bis arms, and, going home, handed him to hia wife, 
who was also very glad, saying:—*Dear wife, God has, at last, given un a child in this 
miracnlons manner.’ 

“Thus they constituted themselves the prince's foster-parenta, and, possessing great wealth, 
took every possible care, and bronght him up with great tenderness, With such care the 
prince grew up rapidly. When he was onlya month old he looked a child of two months; when 
two months only he appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong and beautifal, 
and:was the pride of his foster-parenta, He was known in the ocighbourhood as the fisherman's 
son, and tho prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother, 

“When he was about six or seven years old ho need to ron about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. (ne day they ran to the shore, and the prince, too, wishing to ko 
with them, asked the. foster-parenta permission to go, but the fisherman said -—* No, my dear 
child, Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows bnt that some accident or other may befall you? Then, what shall Ido? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
about the house in safety." The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
Fan at fall speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach, 

__ “Now it happened that, as the children were playing and ronning about on the und, they 
spied a beaatiful kambal floating on the wares. Every one of the children attempted to get it, 
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but with no success. Au last our hero said he would bring it, but all of them laughed at his folly, 
saying :—* What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
eay that you can bring it." But the prince said he would bring it, though he was younger than 
the rest of the children, Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
immediately dived beadlong into the water, and in a fow moments came on the shore triumph 
antly carrying the kambal, and thus won the wager. The prince then carried the kambal 
to his foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
stealing. The prince told them how, as he and other children were playing on the shore, 
they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the children had failed, they laid & wager 
for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came out safely with the kambal, 

“Now, in that country kambals were #0 Tare, that even kings could seldom get them, 
The fisherman thonght to himself -— ‘This is a very beautiful keméal, bat of what use can it 
be toa poor man like me? I will go and present it to the king,’ 


“So one day he took the kambal, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king. 
The king was certainly very much pleased with it, and asked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children were playing 
on the seabeach, they saw it floating on the sea, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted the kambal 
at the hands of the fisherman with thanks, and rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him. 
Afterwards the king took the kawéa/ and hung it on to his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the kambal for its beauty, but said that if there twe 
more hung up, then it wonld really Jend beanty to the bed, and not otherwise. The kin 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order his son to fetch him two other 








“Such, my lord, was the cruelty of the king. The poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking upon the unreagonableness of the king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food 
or drink, took to his bed. Now, the love of the fisherman for the Prince was so great that 
though he was now a lad of about eight years, he nsed to feed him like a child. That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked his foster-mother why his father did not 
come and eat with him. She said she was unaware of the reason why he did not take supper, 
but, perhaps, he was unwell. The Prince, however, was not satistied with the answer of 
b's foster-mother. So he went and asked the old man why he lay in bed, and why he did not 
j 1 aim at supper; bat the old man said :— ‘Go, my child, and take your supper. I do not 
w. tany,’ “Bat, father,’ said the Prince, ‘you fed me every day, and why don't you dogo to-day ? 
Wuut is the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look so downcast, 
and won't touch your food ? Tell me, father, all about your cares and anxieties,’ The old sham, 
thereupon, much pleased with the kind words of the prince, rai Et | —My dear ehild, the 
kambal which you found in the sea, and which [ presented to the king, is the cause of misfort 


children, and God gave you to us in 


wants to deprive us of you. This, my child, is the cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
myself to death, than see you snatched away from me, Go, my dear boy, and take your supper 
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und do net think about me.’ Thus said the fisherman, and heaved a deep wigh, and sled tears 

2 Upon this: the prince said:—*Is this all that hos cansed you so much anxiety ? Go and 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the kawbale. He aust, for that purpose, 
provitle me with o ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several monthe and 
also an iron chain many yards long, Then I will vo and bring him the kwwbals, ls the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, aud get up aud take your supper.’ } | 

* At these worls the fisherman took courmye, and, getting up, took his supper. The 
following morning hw went to the palace aud told the king that his som had offered to fetch him 
kawheals, provided the king supplied him with a ship aud everything clse requisite for a Jong 
voyage, with provisions to last for several months, xt also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the comlitions, and orderal a ~hip tube bailt, Heenzaged numerons workmm. 
and a job, that would take some months, was finished in about a fortnight, The ship was then 
manned by a namber of kAwhisis and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide alee 
a long iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, not for months, but 
for years, 

“Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board the slip, and set sul. They went on and on for many divs. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they east anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
the side of the ship, and said to the Fialdsis:—‘1 am now going into the sea, Keep hold of the 
chain till you feel extra weight on it, when you mast pnll it up, and return home. Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters, 

“Did you hear, O king? Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of iwo 
kambals, he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculonsly, Here ends my story, O king, and now let me go.” 

The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of donbt that 
the story was his own. At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son was mirnculonsly 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 

So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying :—“O djjd, this cannot he the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it, An old man of your age must know more,” 

And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story, Thereupon the 
supposed old man continuetl, saying :— 

“ After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beantifal country, where he saw large gardens full of frait-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit. 

“Here he walked for aconple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described, He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell kanhals. Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of homan beings. The damse! wns at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with a sorrowful 
tone : — ‘I am the daughter of a rdatAas, who has gone ont in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the ranihas, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you.’ 

“* Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety, said the prince. The girl 
then said : —‘ See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you must be hungry ; #0 
take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the réathas, my father, 
comes back, which will not be very long hence.’ The prince thanked her for ber kindn ory | 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes set before him. After this the girl traus- 
formed him into a fly and pot him up on the wall. 

“A little while afterwards the rdikias came home after his day's excursion, and, as was his 
enstom, lay down to rest, while his danghter shampooed his body, As he lay there he said to 
his daughter: —* My dear girl, L smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you 
aware of any one ha ring come or gone this way?" In reply the girl said :——' What makes you 
think of human beings being about here? Here I am, alone from one bour of the day to the 
other, What a silly idea this is of yours ? ‘But,’ said the révkhas, ‘1 do «mell the smell of a 
human being; otherwise I sho_.1't have said so,’ The girl, however, said that she h idan is 
human being anywhere, and was, therefore, unaware of it, The rdikhas was now quieted, and 
fell fast asleep, 


“On the next day when the réakhas went, as nsual, in search of prey, his danghter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood the prince before her. She 
then prepared some food, of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 
during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near the time for the rinkhas to 
return, the girl again transformed him into a fly and stuck him upon the wall. Thos 
matters continned for several daya, 


“One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the réukhes, in what lay his life, 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the réikhar returned, and she waa shampooing him, she 
said : — * Father, tell me in what lies your life.” The réakhas replied : — *Why are you so 
anxious about knowing in what my life lies ?’ * Father,’ said she, ‘if Iam not to be kati 
about your life, who should be? Every day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of 
animals. Should any accident occur to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the 
event of your death?’ Hnt the réakhas replied : — ‘Cast off your fears and anxieties, for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards 
my life, — you know the three brab-trees standing near our house. Should any person, with 
one stroke, out down one of the trees, I shall get an attack of strong fever; and if he sueceeda in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one stroke, then shall I die. So long, therefore, as the 
trees are safe ond intact, I, too, am aafe. Yon see, therefore, you have no cause for anxiety 
about my life." He then went into sound sleep. : 


“ The following day when the rdakhas had gone out, the girl, after transforming the prince, 
told him everything she heard from her father concerning his life. The prince now looked about 
and saw the aeword of the raxkhas hanging on the wall. He took it down, and, after sh 
it, went where the three brab-trees stood. Hoe first cut down, with one stroke, one of the irsai 
As soon as the tree was cut down a strong fever came on‘the rinkhas, who now retraced his 
steps homewards, but before he could reach it, our hero, using all bis strength, ent down the 
other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall of the brab-treea the ehabbics 
fell down dead, | 


“The prince then lived with the damsel for several da during which he cath i 
of the kambals, which dropped from her mouth every siaa gic tend At ee ant sass 
the life in the subterranecous abode, and thought to himeelf that he had absented himself for 
rather a long time from his home and foster-parents, who must be growing anxious about tas 
So. he determined to quit the place at the earliest opportanity, taking with him the kambala, 
which he intended presenting to the king. So he one day told the girl of his intention The 
girl, however, said: —' You have killed my father, and now wish to A “ties os » T 
alone! What can I do here all by myself ?. Under whose protection shall J live P Take re 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily,’ = 
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“The prince consented to take her with him and to marry her, but the difficulty was how 


to carry her to his house. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
carried her to where the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes! as soon as the khaldets felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain up, as 
instracted, and our prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with littl: or no 
chanen of his ever secing his home and parents, who, he thonght, must now die of grief. 

“ He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the various 
frnits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days. One 
day he felt himself quite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under a pimpul-tree, 

«Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called géripakshd and giirtipakshin, 
had made their nest in that tree, and were in the habit of bree ling there, but to their great 
sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came under the tree the giirtpakshin gave birth to two littleones, after which she and 
the giirépakshd went in search of food, In their absence a huge wild bird came and was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, seeing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 


thoir enemy. Some time afterwards the girdpakaid and guriépakehin returned, carrying some 





food in their beaks, and found, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them, 
upon which the young birds said :— ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides 
ourselves, or are we your first-born?’ The parent-birds answered :— ‘Dear little ones, we 
had many children born before you, but some cruel bird deprived us of them all, We are 
certainly astonished te find you alive: and still we cannot say for certain, how long you will be 
spared to us.’ Upon this the young ones said:— ‘We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have been lost to you. As soon as he saw tho eroel bird trying to make a menl of us, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as our 
deliverer. You must also try and render him sny assistance that may be within your power, 
for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or other.’ | 

“When the giripakshd and giiriipakshin heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what their children told them wasonly tootrue. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected ond 
care-worn, and if they could be of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything: how he had come to that land in search of kaméals; how hekilled the rdwéias; how 
he packed the r@ikhas’ daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how the chain with the box was hauled op ;and how he was left behind with littl or no chance 
of his ever getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety, Upon this the guripakehd and giiriipakshin said to him :— ‘ls this all you are so anxious 
about ? Order us and we will bear you in a short time to your home ineafety. But before 
sou go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feather of the géripakshd in your turban, at any age, you will Jook like a person a thousand 
years old; again, when yon wear the feather of the giripakshin, you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go. 

“Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing his 
parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The giripakshd and gurtipakshin then 
joined their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore bim in the air, and in a few momenta more put him down near the fisherman's house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them gave him 


a feather. 
# The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, a8 they suddenly heard the 


prince's voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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him, and asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
kambats to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. 

“And, here, O king, ends the story, And, now that you have heard the whole of it, do let 
me po,” 

Just then the king happened to look behind him, when, at onee, oor hero removed the 
feather of the gripubehd from his tarban, and replaced it by that of the yitrépakshin, when lo! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king agnin turned towards him, he 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying :—“ You are my son, my long 
lost son.” The raithas danghter, too, who was close by, also made sire that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and she too rushed into his arms, and 
said :— 

“This is my husband, on whose ncecount I had made a vow of twelve yoars,” 

The prince, however, said:—“No, no, Iam the fisherman’s son, They bronght me up; 
Tam not your son, Let me go to my Parents; they musi be waiting for me.” But the king 
would on no account let him £0, for he was more than sure that he was no other than his son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. The king then sent = palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and os a roward for their kindness in nursing and 
bringing up the prince, they were asked to live in the palace, The fisherman and his wife 
could not but accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and their foster-child 
very happily to the end of theirlives. The prince was shortly afterwards marricd to the damsel 
of the subterraneons abode, and on this SUSPICIONS occasion the king feasted not only his 
relatives, but all his subjects for several days. The king now being very old preferred a mora 
quiet life; sohe made over the reins of government to his son, the hero of our tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, making the welfare of his subjects 
his own, loved and respected by every one,!2 : 

FOLELORE OF THE SGAW-KARENS. 
TRANSLATED EY B. HOUGHTON, M.B.A.8., FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA EYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA-TU-WAW.1 
1.—How the Karen was the Blidlest Son of God. 

Here is written whet our elders relate of the mighty things that happened in the 
beginning of time, in order that those who come after may hear, and bearing, nnderstand, 

See and consider these things carefully, O ye who come after! May you estimate 
properly how these matters happened. O fellow tribesmen, do not slumber nor sleep ! 


What the people of the world say is as follows ‘—There were three brethron and thoir 
fathor was God* (Ywa). And the eldest of these three was the Karen, and the second 


13 [Ia it not possible that the rikvAass is merely the tmeat-eating aboriginal, os distinguished from the Vere. 
tarian invader of an anclent Indis P—En.] | 

1 A Sgaw- Karen periodical published monthly in Rangoon at the American Baptist Mission Press. 

* Fwd. This word is usod by the Missjonarics to translate God" in the Bible, and it is the word used for 
the doity in the curious old Karen semi-~Christian traditions, My impression is that the Karens, when in high 
Asia, were converted by the Nestorian Missionaries, and, after the expulsion of these, have retained in & inktilated 
form the teachings they received from them, in addition to the old fairy-worship, which they had before their 
probably merely partial conversion to Christianity. If this ix #0, it is possible that Yued is merely eters ohion of 
the Hebrew Fabreh = Jehevah in our version, I hope to produce evidence in support of this ¢ ory hereaft or. 
The present folklore, though sot older than the irruption of the Karens into Lower Burma, has, excepting one 
obvious interpolation (to be notad hereafter), nothing to do with Christianity, 

[Tam glad to see Mr. Houghton take this view, which is that I have always Maintained, and it is in accord 
with the recent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous ‘‘ Great Spirit’ of the North American Indians to 
the teachings of 1ith Century Roman Catholic Missionaries.—En.] 
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‘was tho.Burman, whilst the youngest was the ‘Euls.” The Karen grew up the biggest, 
but, if there wes any work to do or journey to make, he did not like to doit, The younger 
brethrea did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. 

After s long time the younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and they 
went away, one to one place and one to another. They could not remain together, But their 
father, thought to himself: “Cannot my children live together? I will remove a 
little way, aad ingtract them, aed they will live together,” 


iT.—How the Karens procured liquor. 


Now there was a good piece of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and ssid to him, “Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 

And God thonght: “If I instrnct my children, they will certainly again live together.” 

The Karen took his dé and axe and went at once to the level epot. And he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, secing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his dd and axe, and elept comfortably. 

And one big tree was conspicucus amongst tho othors, but it was swollen in the 
middle and there was a hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drank by varions small birds, and those who drank it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headlong on to the ground, But some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was entirely causeless. However, the Karen, having awaked from his sleep, 
looked and saw the great excitement of the birds, and eaid, “ How is this 7” 

He slept no longer and went quickly to look. He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, and it was traneparent and pure and good in his eyes, And the Karen 
touched it with his hands, and smelt it and tasted it. However, the Karen, not being yet 
atupefied, 4ook up some more in the hollow of his hand and drank it, enying, “ It is very aweet 
to my taste,” and, having taken up and drank some more, he became aware that he was 
gotting drunk! His heartand mind became different, and he became very brave and fierce. 
He descended quickly to the bottom of the tree. He became very brave until he became 
stupefied, after which, recovering his senses, he took up bis dé and axe and returned home. 
He thon want to drink of the water of that tree overy day. O frends! Thus have onr 
elders related how the Karens first drank intoxicating liquors ! 

A long time then elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
enltivating the piece of fat ground that he had sent him todo. And the Karen replied : 
“Let my father, God, have patience with me, I will work antil it is finished, and will thon 
inform my father." 

But though the Karen bad thus replied, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father's business. And if his father bad sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it. He had become lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. However, his father said, “ This son of mine 1s of no use at all,” 

And there was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cot down that 
tree, telling him to go to it by night. 

And the orphan replied, ‘‘ But my father, by night I cannot see, and I cannot cut at all." 

And God answered, “ You shall most certainly go.” 

Whereupon the orphan said, “I will go, but I cannot see, as it will be night,”" 

And God said, ** Come close to me.” 

® Burmese word = Barbarian or Foreignar. # The universal knife of Burma. 
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And when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of his land over the orphan's face, so 
that he saw as well in the night time as by day. And God instrivted him to ge to the level 
groan! and look for a tree, which was bigger than the others, and to split and fell it, As soon 
#» the orplian had cut the tree and it cracked, renily to fall, he was to ron away quickly ancl 
eave limeclf becanse, if the laay man cnoght him, he wonld be killed, Amd the orphan went 
during the night and ent that tree, so that at dawn it brokeand fell, The orphan put down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists andl made his escape atonce, Butithe creat tree cracked, and 
the entire trank split and crashed down, all the water boing spilt (on the groaond) When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, 28 he considered the crash must be that of hig 
big tree, With an evil mind he ran qnickly at once to it, and ftuling the liquor evaporating, 
he said, “Tf 1 seo the man who has felled this big tree of mine. I will "kill him off band.” 

At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was ill at aso, aml he went abont 
inquiring for some from this man and that, bat no one contd tell him (where te vet it.) Howe 
ever, On his inquiring of Satan, the litter asked him in re ply: —*“O Karen, what is it yon 
are secking ? * 

The Karen replied: —" O Snian, tho sap of the tree that I osed te drink wns pore and 
clear, but now there is nothing for me to drink. Have you ever chanced to drink frow such a 
bee?” 

Satin asked, “ What happens if one drinks sach sap?" 

The Karen answered, “O Satan, if one drinks that Water, one becomes exeredingly fierce 
and strong.” 

Satan immediately got ap and going te the liqnor jar, filled a enp with Hiqner and gave it 
fothe Karen to drink. After the intter haa lrunk, he addressed Satan and asked him whenee 
lie had procnred it, 

Satan replied, “O Karen, we know where ta mike that liquor,” 

The Karen said, “ Please tell me exactly how.” | 

Satin roplied, “Lt is made av follows, Steep some nnboiled rice in some water for n short 
titoe, and thon take it Auman out of the pot, amt pound it np with yeast powder, pross it down 
with a lever nud put it aside fur seven days; then boil some rice and mix it with it. After 
letting it settle in water for three loys you get a cicar liquid, which is the ove (you have 
drank),” 

Awl the Karen did carefully as Satan hal instroeted him. and brewed some liqoor, The 
Karen drank it and sail, © This is linlowd the Liquer,” 

















He told Satan: “You have heen kind to me and I will not forget you. My death I wiff 
die with yon and my life I will live with you.® 

Then his father, Gil, know that his aon Was Friendly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 
ihandonal acain the ace where he had been staying. 

So God, from dislike-at the Kuren drinking liquor, left him. 


lt1—Hue the Ku ling prorhred Jags, 


And tho Lord God said, “ These, my children, are no longer, of any ase tome. 2 wi 
return and go to another country, I will ect each of my children to come and accompany 
me on the wy.” 


And God arose, and going to the Karen said to him, * My child, come Pre accompany 
your father on hig way.” 7 


‘Tish heGabur LLL 
quar on tea ainly a2 interpolation by the worthy Says, the object being to father :he introduction of drink. 


ing liquor on this personage, who js noknown in Karen truditi .-, Dowtilase (k.: seat se 
bean some ni or mi. ba, Me hemx ubtless in the original story it mast have 
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Now the Karen was fust asleep by the side of a liquor jar, After God had callod him 
many times, he partialiy woke up and anid, “I cannot go with you. Returnin my old sow's 
trough. I have neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please goin it, my father, 
and he dragged the trough down to the water." 

God then went and valled the Burman. The latter replied, “How can I possibly 
£0 With youP Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen." 

God replied, “Your elder brother also is not .uble to go. He ouly gave me a pig's 
trough.” 

The Burman replied, “You could only get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with,” 

‘So God went to the Kula and said to him, “My nephew,’ please come and accompany 
your father,” | 

The Eula replied, “My father, have nothin g in which to come and accompany you.” 

God replied, “You can come. The Karen has given-me his pig's trough and the Borman 
his paddle. Come along with your father,” 

The Eula got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea, There God grasped 
the paddle and got into the trough, whereupon the trough became a great ship and the 
. paddle became its masts and sails, Then the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 
country. 

IV.—How the writing of the Karens came to them. 


God wrote Karen writifig on a piece of leather, Burmese writing on a palm-leaf, and the 
Kuli’s (Foreigners) writing on a piece of cloth, 

And God commanded the Kuli and said to him :-—*8 You, my nephew, have indeed 
&pproached near to your Lord. Your father has written for you writing on cloth. But the 
Karen's writing is on leather, and the Burman's on a palm-leaf, Do you withont fail learn 
your writing carefully notil you understand it. Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the Barman, and instroct them to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 
them.” 

And the Kula answered, “0 Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what yon have 
commanded me." 

Then be asked, “How shall I return ?” 

God replied, “Go into the sow’s trough again and remain there, Your father will send 
you away.” 

The Enla went into the trough again and returned quickly. He came first to the 
Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him at once. 

And he said to the Karen, “ Our father, God, has commanded me to tell you to learn your 
writing carefully. Also pleasé take back your old sow’s trough,” And the Earon went near 
to the sea, and seeing that the trough was not as before, said to the Eula, “My youngest 
brother, the trough is not as before. Your elder brother no longer cares for it, If you 
care for it, take it back with you.” 

The Kula turned: and-went back to the Burman. He prodaced the palm-leaf with the 
Burmese writing on it and giving it to the Burman, commanded him, saying, “Our father has 
directed that you must certainly learn your writing, which is on this palm-leaf, Take back 
also your paddle,” 






' Pd.d4, Observe the altered form of addresa. 
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And the Burman replied to the Eul4, “ You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle, Take it back with you." 

The Eula went back forthwith, and, coming to his house, be arranged suitably the 
masce and sails of a big ship. And ss the Lord God, his father, bad- commanded him, he 
studied and Jearnt his writing thoroughly. 

And the EKulas increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 





V.—How the Writing of the Karens was lost. 


The Karen's country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoover, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else, And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous, However, the Burmans did as the Kula had 
told them, but not s0 the Karens. For, althongh the writing, which the Kula brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take itaway when the rain came and wetted it. Ateven- 
tide théy took the writing, and, returning home, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stirred np, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 

And after many goings to and fro, the fowls came up and seratched in the hearth, ao that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hot. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not care about the scroll in the least, and 
saying, “ We work hard and we eat. If we learn writing we shall only bother ourselves. 
Eating good food and drinking good liquor always suite us," they let the matter drop. 

Now the Karen's old sow was under the hut and grubbed"np (the gromnd) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lost. 

Thus the Earens never saw their writing again. 


VL—How Charcoal was first rubbed on yokes. 


After a long long time the homes of the Karens became bad, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to make anything. If any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his dd and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they had to ask the Borman for a pot. And behold, the Burman and the Kuli were 
happy and became great. There were wise men with them and they multiplied exceedingly, 
But the Karens were without implements and knew not how to forge them, or how to make 
pota, and had to sak the Burman for everything. 


However, they remembered the former times somewhat, and, resolving to turn over a new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but were unable to devise anything. They said to each 
other, “We must instruct ourselves afew from the writing.” 

They asked one another for it, and at last gome said, “We were weeding, when the Kulia 
brought us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree, When the rain came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,) and as we were continnally pounding and 
soraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and fell on to the earth. We neglected to taka 
it up again, so When the fowls came and scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig came and grabbed it about, and it was utterly lost." 

However, some said, “The fowl’s fect when they wore scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal, Let ua, therefore, take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lota, and when they are favorable, we will unite again,” 


The Karens did in this manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished gs 
those who rub charcoal on their yokes ! 





== 
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FOLETALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.8, 
No. 6, — Princess Fireflower," 

Once upon a time there was a RAjé who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger wasa bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, but one day, when he asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tannting)y said to him :— 

“How can I get up to cook for you? If you want your brenkfast so early, you had better 
marry the Princess Fireflower,? and she can do your cooking for you." | 

“Well! Iwill find Princess Fireflower,” said he. And off he went on his travels in 

On he went the whole day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapur’ 
forest. There he found a fagir, who used to sleep for twelve yoars at a time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole yoars. When the Prince saw the jfogir asleep, be bégan to 
fan him, so that he soon awoke and said :— 

“Son! Thou hast done me good service. Ask nowrthe boon that thou most desirest.” 

“ Father !"« replied the Prince, “if thon wishest to do men service, give me Princess 
Fireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 

“My son," he answered, “ask any boon but this.” 

“ Nay," said the Prince, “through your kindness I want naught elsc but her, Paramdéar 
has given me all else I lack.” 

The fagir meditated for some time and said :— 

“Well! If you long so for Princess Fireflower, I will tell you how you can win her. 
But mind my words, and if you disobey me it willbe yourruin. I am going to turn you into 
a parrot.’ Then fly to the island where Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the seven 
oceans.® This island is guarded by demons (dé) and you can escape them only by watching 
when they are engaged in playing ball (génd kAdi¢d hain), When you reach the island pluck a 
flower and fly away with it in your beak. If the domons call you, do not look back. Other- 
wise ruin will befall you," 

So saying the fair transformed the Prince into a parrot, and he flew noross the seven 
oceans to the island of Princess Fireflower. Arriving there, he plucked the flower and was 
carrying it off in his beak, when the demons called out to him :— 

“You thief! Come back and pluck one flower more, We will not hurt you.” 

Hearing this he turned a little back and was at once burnt to ashes. 

Meanwhile the fagir was awaiting his return, and when he did not return in two days, he 
knew that disaster had befallen the Prince. He went in search of him, and when he reached 
the place he found only one of the tail feathers of the parrot, which had escaped the burning. 

1 A tale told by Chhabinith Maht/,a Mi:ijhl, one of the Drividian races, residentof JiroEbir, Dudbl, Mirsipur 
Uiateict, recorded by Pandit Hiamgharfb Chaubé. Tho number of the last tale of this series, published at pglS f., 
Taree ack (he ts t Ae eon moans “the ower of blasing charcoal," 

* Brindaban ja of course in tho Mathur’ [istrict—where Khakhampur ia Ido not know. It is not given in 
Mr. Growso's list of village names in Tabsfl Mathard. Possibly it is merely an imaginary name. 

@ Tho word osed is Bi, a common way of addressing foyire. | | 

® For many instances of similar mutamorphosia see Temple, Wideawake Stories, 420 aqq.: Tawney, Kathd Serit 
eae Calas idle or seven oceans, constantly appear in Indian folktales, mh Temple, loc. cu. ana 

T For the " looking back" taboo, seo Grimm, Household Tales, LL. 400; Misa Stokes, Indian Fairy Tiles, 262-3, 


and the legends of Orpheus ard Eurydice and Lot's Wife. 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned with 
him to his hut. When they arrived there he said :-— 

“Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours 1s too dangerous.” 

The Prince replied :-— 

“Babi! as I said before, through your kindneas I lack nothing but the Princess Fireflower, 
Only grant me that I may find her,” 

“Well!” answered the fagir, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and then I'am helpless to serve you.” 

The Frinee promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in his beak and flew back towards the fagir's 
hut, The guardian demons tried in vain to induce him to look back, but he would not, and 
came back safe to the fagir, 

The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called ont-— 

“Bibi! a thief has robbed us and entered your hut. Restore him to us at once.” 

Meanwhile the fagir turned the Prince into a cat, and called out to the demong -— 

“Come and look, There is no one here but my cat and myself, Ifyou do not trast me, 
Fou cin come in and search for yourselves.” 

The demons came in and looked everywhere, but when they found no one there, except the 
fagir and the cat, they returned home. When they had gone, the fagir restored the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave the prince a little red-lead box (sinddrdén) and said -— 
“Take care not to open it till you reach your home,” 

The Prince started for home with the box, but when he reached close to his father's city 

“Perhaps the fagir has cheated me: and my sister-in-law will laugh at me again.” 

So he opened the box, and immediately a lovely girl, twelve years old,? came out, and 
60 beautiful was she that the sun lost its brightness. The Prince made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said -—" Where are you going?” 

He answered :—" I am going to draw water for you and for me," 

She answered :—"* Do not bring water for mo. If you do, I shall fall into Patéle. It is 
my task to serve you, not for you to serve me.” 

So she went to the well to draw water: and it 60 happened that at that very time the 

“Who are you and where are you going 7" 

The Princess answered:—*“ TI am Princess Fireflower, and the Rajii’s son has brought me 
hither,” | : 
The handmaid said :-—* Let us change our clothes and see which is the loveliar.» 

The Princess agreed and made over her dress and ornaments to the handmaid: and when 


she went to the edge of the well to draw water, the handmaid pushed her in” She then 
filled a vessel of water and took it to the prince who said :— 


“ How black you have grown by walking in the sun!” 
He drank the water from her band, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 


to wait there while he went to the palace, 
* The Orient] equivalent of our aweel seventoen,’* : | 
"The analogy to Grimm's charming story of the * Goose Girl,” No. 89 of the Household Tales ig obvious. 
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When his sister-in-law saw him, she said :— 
“Well! have you found Vireflower Princess 
“ She is at the well,” he answered. 

So he took a retinue and bronght her home, and lived with her as his wife. 

Bat a month after, a blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who 
saw it were astonished; but whenever they went car the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this news reached the ear of the Raja, and he sent the Prince to see what had 


At break of day the Prince went to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light, So he 
threw himeelf iuto the water, and found there a flower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought home, For many a day he kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, and his son, who had meanwhile been born of the 
handmaid, saw it and took it to his mother, She found the bud tied up inside, and threw it 

In one night it grew into a large mango tree, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 

Her mother-in-law asked :—“ What aila you?” 

“ T have fallen ill,” said she, “since I have seen this mango tree. Have it cut down ani 
I will soon recover.” 

Her mother-in-law told this to the old Raji, and he sent for labourers to cut down the 
tree. The Prince went to his father and said :— 

“To cnt down a green mango tree isa gin. Let me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 
will not see the cause of ber illness and recover.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Raji, 

So the Prince removed the tree to his own orchard and said to his gardener :— 

“ When this tree froits, let no one touch it but myself.” 

By-and-by the tree blossomed ond bore fruit, and one of them fell on the ground. This 
the gardener’s wife picked up and laid on a shelf to keep till the Prince should come, Mean- 
while she went to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment it dropped, 
a lovely girl twelve years old stepped out of it. 

When the gardener’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the girl :— 

“ Stay here, but never leave the house even for a moment Ate 

But one day she ventured into the courtyard, and the handmaid of the false queen saw her 
and told her mistress. The queen called the keeper of the elephants, and said :— 

“Go to the gardener’s house and crush the girl you will find there to dust under your 
elephant’s feet.” 

When the keeper of the clephants went to kill the girl, she bronght out a great club and 
beat them and routed all the Raji’s elephants. 

Then the queen fell ill again and her mother-in-law asked her what ailed her. 

“Tf the heart of the gardener’s daughter be not bronght to me I shall die,” she said. 

The Raja sent for the gardener and his wife and ordered thém to bring out their daughter. 

“ We have had neither chick nor child all the days we tended Your Majesty's garden. 
How can we give our daughter when we haye none?’ they answered. But the Raja did not 


1 So the mother is changed into a tree in the “ Wonderful Birch," Lang, Red Fairy Book, 123 eq9. 
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believe them and had their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the 
executioner! : 

They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others :— 

“What is the good of killing such a pretty girl for the snke of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise (nwarga) ; even if we kill her, the Raja won't give us his réj for our 
trouble, Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will be cured.""2 The 
others obeyed his words and spared the bife of the girl. When they took the goat's heart to 
the queen, she recovered at once, 

The Princess Fireflower then went onto Brindaban Khakharapnr, and there with her 
hand she strack four blows upon the earth, when a splendid palace appeared and there she 
lived, She kept several parrota and used to amuse herself by teaching them to say ‘Ram! 
Rim ry te 

A long time after the old Raja and his son, the Prince, came into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty came to the palace for water and the Princess entertained thom hospitably, 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they wore half-asleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how the Prince had brought Princess 
Fireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and became queen, and how the life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to the palace.!4 

At this the Raja and the Prince were much astonished, nnd going at once ta the Princess 
Fireflower, asked her if all this wasirne. She began to shed tears’ and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end, They brought her home in triumph. 

Then the Raji had a deep pit dog and buried the false queen alive. The Prince and Princess 
Fireflower lived happily ever after, and the Rij became a Sannyisi fagir and made over his 


kingdom to them. 
4s Paramétar overruled the fate of Princess Fireflower, so may he do to all of us.18 


FROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THE NEWARS, WITH A NOTE ON THE 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD ‘NE PAL.’ 
BY A. L. WADDELL, M.S., M. R.A. 8, 

In his work on Népil Dr. (Buchanan.) Hamilton incidentally noted that the Wéwars 
Worship frogs. I have sscertained some interesting details of this worship. 

The Néwirs are the aborigines of Wépal Proper, that is, of the valley in which the 
present capital Khitmanda stands ; and their present tribal name appears to be of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word N6pél seoms to me to be thus accounted for :—The whole 
of the hill territory of the Girkhis ig called by the Non-Hinduized hillmen of the Himilayas 





i Tho word in the original is Dom, the most degraded casto, who act as executioners 

* This, it need hardly be said, is a stock folktale incident. 

“ The common form of invocation and salutation, constantly tanght to parrots. 

1 These guardian, friendly parrots appear in many of the talos na dei ax machind : see The Wonderfu Ring in 
Temple's Widewoake Stories, 205, onderful Rin 

* This is the common refrain of tho rustic «tory teller. [This tale is intersting as to the following points. It 
exhibits the spread of the belief in the wonder- working “ saint :"' see Legonde of the Panjib, index, s, ev. miraéle and 
metamorphosis, for a large number of instances. This Wonder-working saint is » counterpart of the wand 
working devil (bAdia) of Southern Indim, as will he wen by comparing the tales about to be published i this 
chide the aidan itts of the * Devil-worship of the Tujuvas,” with thon in the Leyenda ty pe Panjab, Tt alac 
Fake een eee the." substituted person"; eee indices to Wide-awake Stories and Legends of the 
Panjit,4. v. And it exhibite strongly the anthropomorphic tature of the privesacat vies fscarrste 
Panjib, index, «.r, parrot, and eepecially Vol. I. p. 354, where the parrot is a holy personage versed in the Pius 
one =n) numberof ‘variants of the’ tate as & whole see remarks on. the Egg-hero in Wide-awake Stories, 
Pp: ov? PED. 


1 An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, &e., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., F.E.S., Ac., Edinburgh, D719. 
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owid the Tibetans Pal’; and the original name of this sectionef the Pil country, which oontained 
the homé of the Néwirs, seems to have been Wé, while the people were bemce called by the 
Hindos Néwar, or “Iobabitants of N6." Kastern Népal. ne well as Sikkim, is etl! culled Wé 
by the Lepcla antochthones, and the Lepelas interpret the word a2 meaning the plaoa of 
Cavos for shelter or residepve. N? in most of the cognate tribel dialects of the Lulo-Clinvse 
—te whom, 1 find? both Néwars ond Iepelas belong—means ‘residenec;’ the same root 
ulso appears with eimilar meaning in the Tibeto-Burmen groups aol in Lateewisn* it is ueually 
vestrichad to sacred caves and other sacred spots anid shrines. It waa very peolmbly used 
in a similer sense by the pre-Laanaint Néewirs, who were the origiiators of the so-called Nepalese 
furm of Buddhism, and early gave up the greater portion of their original laigunge for a 
Sanskritived speech. Some of the Néwirs are still Buddhists owler the tithe of Bua hamargis or 
followers of the Huddhixt path, bat the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately folluwed 
the fashion set by their Gorkha rulers of adopting the externals of Hinduism and call them- 
selves Suivamérgis or ‘followers of the ‘Siva path,”? Now the chief Buddhist nés or shrines 
in the Cis-Himaliyas of any antiquity ci:., the Kashar? and ‘Swinbhunith «fepas, are all 
situated in the valley (Népal Proper) of the Pal country. Thu» tle word * Nepal’ seems 
to meau the Né (i.¢, ‘the residence, or heag-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine’) of the Pal country, 
and is so distinguished from the adjoining Sé country of the Lopchias. 

The frog is worshipped by the Néwars, not as a tribal totem, but in ite suppose] capacity 
of an amphibious (water aud earth) divinity subordinate to the Nin demi-gods, and associated 
with the Isttear in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on thie 
sufficiency of which thr welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of su insignificant an 
animal as the frog to the dignity of an essistant to the Magus, is all the more curious in view of 
the fact that frogs form the chief prey of the hooded cobra—the protolype of the Naga. But 
the Néwars jastify their worship of the frog by potuting to the synipathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with water, and saying that frogs, although terrestris! apimals, are only found 
in moist localities, and herall by their appearance and croaking? the onset of the rains, They 
are alko found capecially at springs, nud also on digging deep down into the. bowels of the earth, 
where lies, according to the Néwirs, the primary store of water. It is interesting to note here 
that froga are also worshipped by the Japanese in the Kitishia marshes us metempsychused 
heroes,$ 

Frog-worship is performed by the Néwirs at a different season and place from that 
required for the Nigas.. The Nigas, of whom the Newiirs consider Karkéta® the greatest, 
are worshipped on the fifth day (Nigpaicham!) of the month of Sawan (July) at the 
commencement of the rainy season, when the Nigas (water-dragons) ure thundering in the sky, 
The site for the worship is selected by preference at a place where fouror five streams 
meet. A Néwir priest is needed for this ceremony, On the morning of the eventful day, the 
priest ceremonially washes his face and hands and collects the following offerings, nanwly :— 
whole rice, yermillion for.making the {iid mark of beauty on the forehead, milk mixed with 
an equal bulk of water, rice-flour aud water, lowers, gaa and butter, jarphal spice, randall wood 








1 Which in Tibetan means wool." It is doubtful, bowerer, whether the name waa really intended tu mean 
" the wool-country," for sheep are equally plentiful across the Himilayas. 

1 The loading results of these obwerratious I hope shortly to publish, 

4 Spelt in Tibetan gnas,—but pronounced wf. 

§ (Seo Sir BR. Temple's and EZ. C. Temple's Hyderabad, Koskmir, Sikkim and Nepal, Vol. IT. p. 1.—En.] 

© Fide an account of thiaatipa by the present writer in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 

1 Hheng, the vernacular word for frog, is an onomatopostic attempt at reproducing the frog's call. 

§ Gatow in Murray's Handbook to Ceatral and Northern Jopin, 1384. 

* The pre-eminence thus given to Karkiita is evidently duo to his being considered the tutelary Niga of the 
lacustrine valley of Khditmigdd, which traditionally was formerly o vast loke reclaimed for the use of man by the 
soint Mafijderi catting the southern bank, and the escaping water was thus named the Bhigmat! or ‘ the fleeing one’ 
— the present name of the river. 
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and sii)° resin incense, The priest deposits these articles in the midst of aplate of water, in the 
above-named order, ignites the incense and spice which occupy the top of the pile, dnd then 
chants the following short prayer:—“ Hail Paraméévara Nigaraja, Paramount King of Nigas, 
“and ye Nine Nagas!!! | pray you to receive these offerings and to bless us and our crops,"” 


Frog-worship, on the other hand, is performed on the seventh day of the month of Kartile 
(October), and usually at a pool, which is known to be frequented by frogs ; although it is 
not essential to the efficacy of the rite that a frog be actoally seen at the time of performing 
the ceremony. For this service also a Néwar priest is necessary, who, after careful ablation of 
face and hands, places in five brazen bowls a dole consisting respectively of rice, flowers, milk. 
snd vermillion, ghi and incense, and water. Lighting the pile of ghi and incense the priest 
says: ‘*Hail Paraméivara Bhiminitha! I pray you receive these offerings and to send timely. 
rain, and bless our crops!" 


The title of Paramésvara is given to the Nagas, Frogs and all the other Néwar divinities ; 
but Bhominatha, ‘Lord or Protector of the Soil,’ is speciglly reserved for the Frog, 
Owing to its sacred character, the Frog is held hy the Newiirs in special reverence, and every 
care is taken not to molest or injure it. But despite its semi-divine nature the Néwiars, like 
other Buddhists, believe that the frog, as well as the N iga, is within the cycle of re-births. 





THE TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL TRIBE. 
BY L, A, WADDELL, MLB, M. R.A. 6. 

Tt seems to me that the current story Preserved by the Santals, or Saontars,' of their 
advance from Abiri or Abiri-pipri, via Chhai and Champa, to their present location is 
manifestly a record of actual tribal progress, not, as is usually believed, from one part of the 
Hararlbigh Hills to another — where indeed there could have been practically no Hindu 
pressure exercised, — bnt from the central alluvial valley of the Ganges south-westwards to 
the hills, under pressure of the Aryan invasion of the valley from the north, For, in this part 
of the Gangetic valley, I find ancient territorial names in keeping with this story of 

Moreover, the names of the Haziribich pargonas, which have been indentified with certain 
of these legendary lands, present many difficulties in the way of their aeceptance in interpretation 
of the story, even as a record of recent hill-migration, Ahfri could never become corrupted into 
Ahtria, or vice versed. The Chhai pargepa of Haziribigh is a remote hilly tract, from which 
there could have been no desire on the part of the earlier Hindus to dispossess the Santils. 
Besides, the greater part of it is stil] under primitive forest, nncultivated, and in the occupation 
of the Santals. The name is more likely to be a transplantation to their new home of their 
old country name, from a desire to retain the old home associations, such as is observable in 
colonists of all nationalities, The Champa pargana of Hazhribligh is situated on the high 
central plateau ocenpied by the semi-aboriginal Urions and Mindis, who seem to be the 
antochthones of that area, and to which location it is generally believed the Santal tribe never 
penetrated. 

The tracts, which I would identify with those of the story, are the following. The Ahfr, 
or herdsman-tribe, was the dominant race in the Bihir section of the Gangetic valley in the 
later pre-historic period. The Abtri-country extended from about Benares sastwards to 
the Eusi river, and lay mainly to the north of the Ganges. The greatest stronghold latterly of 
the Abirs and Gwilis was at Hardi in the Darbhanga District, where their heroic chief Lérik is 

" Shorea robusta, 

il The Nine Ni AS are J¥ given aa /1) ) Visuki. (2) E ri hay aie 
(6) Kulike, () Takababe (8 Benign, soe 9) bine. SE ee ene OF iti Bear 

* [Seontil seems to be the correct spelling. —Ep. 
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now worshipped asa god, and his exploits still sung by the Gwalis and Abira of Bihir and 
Northern Bengal. This Hardigarh may, in fact, be the Haraduttie and Hurredgarhi of 
Col. Dalton’s version of the legend.? 

Pipri is a very common village name all over Bihar ;7 but a well-known pre-Aryan settle. 
ment named Pipri exists near the south bank of the Ganges near Choniir, and was figured by 
Mr. Nesfield in the Caleuffa Review for Janvary 1883 in connection with his article on the 
semi-aborigionl Mushéris, or Muaihars. It was originally a stronghold of the Chéris, who 
were dispossessed by the Ahirs under Lirik. And this is very probably the Abiri-pipri of the 
Santil atory; but it would be worth while enquiring from Mr. Grierson, or some other 

correspondent well-acquainted with the Trans-Gangetic portion of North Bihir, whether there 
be another famous Pipri thereabouts, near Hardi, specially associated with Lérik and 
his Ahirs. 

Chhai is the old pargana of that name, in the modern Bhagalpur District, 489 square 
miles in extent, south of the Abfri stronghold of Hardiand bordering the Ganges, From its 
j\tl-traversed aspect it was probably in those days a dod, or an island, between the Ganges and 
the combined Gandak and Ghagra rivers. 

Directly opposite Chhai, across the Ganges to the south, is the old kingdom of Champa, 
now generally corresponding to the Cis-Gangetic portion of the modern district of Bhigalpur. 
Champa was one of the earliest Hindu settlements in the lower valley of the Ganges — according 
to Hiuen Tsinng’s account it “ was one of the first cities founded in Jambndvipa,"—and it was 
still the name of the country at the time of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang’s visits in the Sth and 
7th centuries A. D. It now survives in the nameof the old section of Bihgalpur town, which is 
called Champanager and Champapuri. The “ Khairigarh” of Col. Dalton's version, and one of 
the recorded pass-words of the tribe, is evidently the fortified hill of Ehériyé about twelve 
miles south-west of Champ4nagar, and an oatlier of the Hazaribagh section of the Vindhya 

The Santil story also tells us that when “the Hindus drove them ont of Champa they (the 
Santals) established themselves in gaont,” whence they have derived their present tribal name, 
The migration here referred to was evidently southwards into the adjoining hilly tract, extend- 

ing from Southern Champa, through the eastern part of the Haziribagh District, to the borders 
of Midnipur District and the Upper Damuda Valley, in the eouth of which is said to be 
situated the village, or land, of Saont, though tta exact situation does not seem to be known, 
h considering, however, whether this name of Saont is not really related 
of Sadét Sikar (the scene of the Jina Piirgvanitha’s nirrdaa and therefora 
towering high above their holy river, the Damnda* Siét is the 
ch the name has been fixed in the carlier Hindu books. Sait may, 
therefore, not impossibly be the original name of their holy hill, which is in the very centre 
of their modern location. In this hilly tract, centring around Siét Sikar, the tribe remained, 
hemmed in more and more by Bengali encroachmenta bill quite recent Rimak, when Government 
interference rendered it possible for the tribe to re-emerge on to the skirts of the Ganges Valley. 
Their deified mountain Marang Burv, or ° the Great Hill,’ is distinctly specified in Colonel 
Dalton’s version to have been encountered after the expulsion of the tribe from Champi, and 
it is also stated to have been the god of the Mindis, whom the Santils found already in 
occupation of the Haziribiigh platean, This pre-eminent bill must surely have been the grace- 
ful moantain of Sitt ‘Sikar (Parasnith)—the culminating peak of this portion of the 
Vindhya range, and these savage refugees naturally worshipped the hills which sheltered them 


It may be wort 
to their holy hill 
also called by his name), 
Sanskritized form in whi 


 Dalton's , nolgy af Bengal, p. 207 f. * It menns the village ‘ of the pfpal tree” (firus religiona). 

‘ senor Ray IEA word meaning ‘the Home Water or Home-Eiver." The Brahmans have Sanakritized jt 
into Dim idar, the only word in their mythélogy to which it bore any resemblance ; andes Dimidar is a title of 
the god Kyishna, this river is now held by Hindus to be Krishps himself! 
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securely from their Hinda enemies, Their other yod's name Mér&ké6, may be the Mirtka River, 
which traverses tliis aren and whose course is bowt by noumerons hot springs, still wornhipp ed 


by the aborigines, 
Bleui, marking their site from afar. 


These in the winter wor 


wings belel forth great clouds of ail phurcus 


I have wo doubt that the other minor names of the story, nil most of the fort-mames which 
enter into the tribal paiss-words, will by fond still current as territorial uanies, oF in the toali tions 
of the Abirs aml Gwalis, if ouly searelied for in the tracts here indivated. 


Tt will also be noticed that such a progress of the tribe, as that herein indicated, takes them 
from the base of the Himalayas to their present lovation, thus seeounting fur the ‘Turanian’ 


clement in their speech. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME DATES IN THE 
CHALUKYA-VIKEEAMA-KALA, 


The Western Chalukya king VikramAdi._ 


tys VIL sought to supersede the mse of the Saka 


era by un era which wus named after himself 


the Chilukya-Vikrams-kila avd Chalukya- 
Vikrame-varsha, and the first year of whieh 
was the first year of his own reign, viz. the Anala 
or Nala wraarutae ra, Suku-Swisvat vo? current, 
= A. D. 1076-77. 

According to Sir Walter Elliot’s Carmitnka- 
Dia luscriptions, Vul. 1 p 250, the eurlicst 
dute in this era is one of Chaitra krishou 6, in 
the first year of it, contnined im un inscription, 
which doce not refer iteelf to any particular reign, 


at the temple of Kadumlcévara ut Arajéshwer 


in the Hitngal Tilok’, Dharwar District. Prof, 
Kiclhorn has recently calculated this date: with 


the result that the details, ag taken by him, ilo | 


not work out correctly (page 1 0 alive, Nu. B). 
He tovk them, however, froin the reading which 
I myself gave (anfe, Vol. VIIL p. 190, No. -), 
from the transcript inthe Evliot Collection. And 
I now find, from am ink-impression, that the 


rovurd in dated, ag plainly as could possibly be, — | 
not in the first year of the efu, Bs represen tei] lny 


Sir Wulter Elliot's copyist, — bat in the wixty- 
first year of it. The orivinal has— érimach-Chi- 








* fT lave referred this article to Mr, Uriorcn, who aceme to isngres with Dr. Waddell, 
of oo Pipriin North Bihir. Therw ia «aid to heve been u Pipel awl a Hanll in 
solely due to the desire which each Bihar adistrict has of appropriating Lorik 
Tsvoull say that the Ahirs wore wore common ip South Hihdr, I do not 


Darbhanga, but it is twolve yours wiaco L waa there. 
is eaxontially Weatera Gapjak and South Gamgatia, 











lukya-Vikroma-kilada 6lney=Anala-sutiyvatearn- 
da Chuitra-bahula-parheham{-Masogalavira- Bl thu 
(sha)-sahkrimti-vyutipAtad-andu. And these 
letaile work out quite correctly, The year is 
Saku-Sarivat 1059 cmrrent. By Prof. Keru 
Lakshman Chbatre’s tables, the gwen tithi ended 
at about 21 gh. 10 p.—8 hye 28 min, after 


mean sunrise (for Bombay), on Tuesday, 24th 


Mareh, A. D. 1136. And the Méshu-sankranti 
occarred, while that fithi wus enrrent, at about 
5G ghatiz, 22 hra. ®4 min.. om the Monduy, 
and, on accomnt of the lateness of the hour. 
wonld be celebrated on the Tuesday. 

This date is, in reality, one of a few which shew 
that an attempt was nade to continue the 
era after the end of the reign of Vikrama- 


ditya VI. 


These dates may be divided into two classes == 
A. — Some of them show simply a continus- 
tion of the Chailukys-Vikrama-kAle, To this 
elias belongs the Armléshear date. mentioned 
above, And other imetunees are to be foamed im 


| this Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 193, Nes. 27 to 19, 


and 4] ty i. 


Of these, Nos, 41, 49, and 48. of the uixty-first, 
eyhty-fourth, and Binety-fourth years, are 
already verified." And I can now re ify No. 87. 


He writes :;—" | koow 
Gard, but they are mythiral anil 
to itself, Hardt is really in Balik 
remember any place called Hardt in 


Lirik is uot much kuown cost of the Gapjak, The story 
Shihtbéd and Garé are fall of it. 


f So alao are Siran, Halia 
and Henares, The favorite Darbhaig’ legend is the Dusidh one of Salhtx, There will 


South Hihir in the articles pow belag printed on Tal'si Dis."—En.] 
recombs really exist, 
correctly, is not of present importance. —I think that, as ao matter of f 
Work out correctly. But, a« Prof. Kiekhory ha« imlicated (pare 111 al 
Aol the records containing them Are hot neeras 
acoonnt,— From more ample experience of the work of Sir Walter Elliot's co 
aud trouble to calculate dates, the detnils of which depend 


1 1 mean, to the extent. of ehewing thuit the 


of thia peril, 


be a good Abfr legend of 


The point whether the detaila work out 
wet. the majority of these dates will not 
Ore), this isthe case with foaay of the dates 
arity to bre #tami pel ae pe erent tie on that 
pyist, IT consider it waste of time 
solely on his transcripts. His versions may be true and 


correct io the majority of caves, But I huve come across too wany instances iu which ke las taken Lbertice with 


the texts of the originals, 
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This record, at the temple of RAmAivara a 
Hiré-Muddantr in the Nizim'’s Dominions 
(Biot MS, Collection, Vol. 1. p. 700}, really does 
refer itself to the reign of Bholéka-Sémaévara 
IIl,, and belongs to his fourth year; but it is, 


Saumya-samvatsarada Pushya-su(éu)-12-Séma- 

Virad-arhdin=uttardyanua-sathkrinti-parbba(rvva}- 

nimittadim. The year is Saka-Sathvat 1052 
And I can add the following five instances :— 


In an inscription on a pillar at the temple of 


Viripiksha at Kurtakéti in the Gadag Taluka, 
Dhirwar District, which does not refer itaelf to | 


any particular reign, the date (from an ink. 
impression) runs— érimach-Chilokya-Vikrama. 
kilada Sadujka-varsha 1048neya Pardbhava- 
sathvatearada Jyishthad=amavisye Soimavira 
siryya-gruhanada tat-kilikadol. The year is Suka- 

unvat 1045 expired,— the first year of the reign 


of Séméavara IIT. It is also the fifty-first year | 


of the Ohilukya-Vikrama-kdla; but the writer 
of the record, though apparently intending to 
quote this fifty-first year, omitted after all to 
do 50, 

Another inscription af Arajéshwar, on the 
makara-lorana of the temple of Kadambésvara, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign 
(Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. IT. p. 594), contains 
two dates. The firat of them ia in the Vibhava 
eanrataara, the thirteenth year of the Chalukya- 
Vikrama-kéla. The second, not fully transcribed 
by Sir Walter Elliot's copyist, runs |from an ink. 


impression) — ([4rima®|ch-Chilukya-Vikrama- | 


kiilada 52neya Plavathga-samvatearada Vaiédkha- 
auda-( read éuddha)-10-Bri(bri)havarad-armdu. 
The year is Saka-Samvat 1050 current, — the 
second year of the reign of Séméivara ITI. 


In an inscription which is now stored in the 


Kachéri at Lakshméshwar, within the limita of | 


the Dhirwiir District, the date of s supplementary 
record, which does not formally refer itself 


varsheda SSneya Kilaka-sahvatsarada Srivanu- 
pdu Here two things are mized up, — the 


9 The eclipse, of course, did not occur on the specified 
Re 


"The second date in this record is — lineya Khara- 
sarhveteara! de®) Cheitra-eu(éu)-5-Simavirad-amdu. Here, 
there is no reference to any particular reign; bat the 
Ehara ¢qrwolsera must be Sake-Samvat 1094 current, 





and the third year of the reign of Bhilékamalls. iI 
Somiédvara IT. The year is Saka-Samvat ‘1061 
cirrent. 


Ah inscription, which does not refer itaelf to 


| any particular reign or reigns, on a beam in the 


madhyaranga of the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Narégal in the Hingal Tahik&; Dharwir District, 


| Contaitis two dates. The firat ia im the imonth 


Pausha of the VisvAvasu sanitiateara, which Wha, 
and is quoted as, the fiftieth year of the Chilukya- 
Vikrama-varsba. The second (from an ink. 
impression) rtins — Sineya SAdhirans-sarhvat- 
safada graheyol; the words Chdlukya-Vikrama- 
varshade are intended to be supplied from the 
first date. The year is Saka-Sarhvat 1053 cur. 
ng year of the reign of Siméévar 


And a third inscription at Arajéshwar, on 
pillar ta frie of the gateway of the tence of 
Kadambédévara (Elliot M8. Collection, Vol. IT. 
p 601) where, however, the year and sanwateara 
are not given, and Pushya is given instead of 
Jéshta), contains two dates, of which the first 






(from an ink-impreasion) runs — G0neya Raék- 


shasa-sarhvutsarada Jé@shta-( read Jyéshtha)- 
The record does not refer itaelf to any particular 
reign. And the words Chdlutya-Vikrama-kdlada 
or “varshada were omitted by the writer, But 
there can be no doubt that the year is the sixtieth 
year of the ChAlukya-Vikrama-kAla, which was the 


| Rakshash savwetsara, Saka-Sarhvat 1058 current, 


es, the tenth year of the reign of Sdméévara 
TI! | 


With these records we may also class an 
inscription on a stone built into a mondapa at 
the Malasthinésvara temple at Nidendla in the 
Narasardvupéta Taluké of the Kistna District, 
Madras I ealdency. It does not refer itself to 
any particular reign, But the date (from an ink- 
unpressivn, which reached me from Dr. Hultzgch 
after the rest of this note was written) runs — 
érimach-Chijukya-Vikrama-varsha Qneya Pla- 
vaihga-sathVatsara Bhidrapada su(éu) 1 Bri(bri)- 
havira. Here, — unless °Fitrama? is a mistake 
for “Bhiilékamalla°, which seems, on the whole, 
not so probable as the other alternative, though 
of Bhilokamalla running in his mind, — Sneya is 
which was the Gifteenth year, — or properly six. 
twenth, — im the reckoning of the Kalachurya king 
Bijjala. And it is possible that the whole record wee 
puton thestone at that time,—In this aecond date, 
Sir Walter Elliot's copyist haa given JSmeya, instead 
of the [Sneya which the original has. 
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a mistake for J2neya; the Plavamga samratsara 
was Saka-Sarhvat 1050 current,—the second year 
of the reign of Sémésvara ITI. 

B.— The dates of the second class shew an 


imaginary continuation of the reign iteelf 


of Vikramaditya VL, as well as a continuation 
of the era. 


Of this there ia an indisputable instance in the 


inscription on a stone lying on the road on 
the north of KyAsandr in the HAngal Tiluké, 
Dharwir District (Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. 
p. 636; and ante, Vol. VIII. p. 198, No. 40). ‘The 


preamble contains the words érimal-[T*}ribhu- | 


ranawalladévara vijaya-rdjyameullar-diar-dbhi- 
eridhdhi-( read °rriddhi)-prararddhamdaomad- 
chaudr-dri-ka-firam bara saluttam-ire, which 


do expressly refer it to the reign of Vikraméditya | 


VI, But, as regards the date, the words Chalu- 
kya-Vikrama-fakha (sic), which I gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Flliot’s copyist. What the original 


really has is (from an ink-impression) simply — 


aivat-Cfeneyu (read aivatt-dleneya) Paridhévi-satiy- 
vachcha(tea)rada Chaitra-sudhda{read éuddha)- 


patichamt!-Bréhaépati( read Brihaspatijvirad- | 
atdu. Thesasipateara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the ChAlukya-Vikrama-kila, and the seventh 


year of the reign of Sdméavara ITT. And the 
year is Saka-Sathvat 1055 current. 

And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagund 
in the Bankipur Taluki, Dhirwir District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of VikraméAditya VI. But the actnal 


date (from an ink-impresion) is —4rimach-Chilu. | 


kya-Bhilokamalla-varshada 3neya Saumya. 
cim Tatea a spativirna- 
mum=uttaréyana-sarikramana-vyatipitarh kidida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Samvat 1052 
current, — which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Simédvura III. 


If reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
yeara which fall within the reign of Séméévara 
IIL., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Vikramaditya VI.:— An inscription at the temple 
of Bhégtévara at Gobbar in the Raichdr Taluki, 
Nizim’s Dominions, dated in the fifty-second 
year, the Plavathga sevivateara, in the month 
Jyéahtha falling in A.D. 1127 (Elliot MS. Collec- 
tion, Vol. I. p. 623); an inscription at the temple 
of Hanumanta at Eandpur in the KiélhApur 
territory, dated in the fifty-fourth year, the 
Saumya sariwateara, in Vaiddkha falling in A, D, 
1129 (ibid. p. 627); am inscription at the temple 


ff Foe pe ek Om ee ew 








Dhirwir District, dated in the month Pansha 
of the same samvatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fourth year of the Ch&lukya-Vikrama-kila, 
but with Saka-Sarhvat 1051 (expired) (ibid, 
p. 630); and an inscription at the temple of Sah. 
karalinga at Eurtakéti in the Gadag TAluki, 
Dhirwir District, dated in the Paridhdvin sasi- 
vatsara, coupled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chilukya-Vikrama-kAla, but with Saka- 
Sammvat 1034 (expired) (ibid. p. 688). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
I cannot make out anch o date in the ink-impres- 
sion, Which I have seen, of the Kurtakdti inscrip- 
tion; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS Col. 
lection, Vol. I. p. 626, representa an inscription 
at Lukshméshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Vikramaditya VI, and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavathga sativateara, 
T fiud, from on ink-improssion, that the original 
refers itself, as plainly aa could possibly he, to 
the reign of Vira-Siméévara IV., and that the 
Plavathga eanivatzara is mentioned au the second 
year of his reign. 


It may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of VikramAditya VI. 
There are several records dated in hin fiftieth 
year, the Viévivasa sawvatsara, which waa Saka- 
Sathvat 1048 current, And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Narégal in the Hingal Tiluké, Dhirwir District 
(Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 613). The name 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, ia illegible; 
but there is no doubt that the biruda Tribhura- 
namalladéva stood there, in the usual manner, 
And the date (from an ink-impression) rons — 
érimach-Chilukya-Vikrama-varsha[da®] i(me ya 


Visvivasu-sathvatearada Milgha-sudhdha- read 
suddha)}-saptam!-Sémavirad-arhdu estaatan 
punya-tithi-galo. ........ The date does 


not work out satisfactorily, Thus:— The year is 
Saka-Sarmvat 1048 current, And the given #ithi 
ended at about 2 ghatis, 5 palas, = 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise, on Sumdsy, ard January, A.D. 
126; and so it cannot be connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the more remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
the (ifht was evidently deseribed as an emphati- 
cally auspicious one; im consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute all the details accurately, Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to its bemg 
looked upon aa not gennine. 


J. ¥. Four, 
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ASOKA'S SAHASRAM, RUPNATH AND BAIRAT EDICTS 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., OLE. 


T= subjoined new edition of the Sahasrim and Ripnith Edicts has been made according 
| to most excellent materials, robbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over tome by Dr. J. F, 
Fleet, The castashow the letters reversed in high relievo and indicate even the smallest flaws, 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible, Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham’s kindness, a direct 
photograph of the Sahasrim rock and a very fine rubbing of the Ripnith inscription were 
available for the first edition,! they could not render the same services. for, the nature of such 
reproductions mikes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself, They give merely surface-views, and necessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of the state of the stones. Novertholess, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sahasrim rock, still retains a considerable 
valae, For, since it waa taken, the rock has suffered a good deal. Pieces have pecled off at 
the edgea of the old exfoliations, aud a new one has formed, Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters vai @ have disappeared in line 1, and on its right side the signs -iydnt 
savachhal-, Similarly line 2 has lost, after addhike, a stop and the syllable ai, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters t.-dnacha aita, The new exfoliation has destroyed some lettera in 
the middle of lines 6-82 

‘fhe most important changes in the text of the Sahasrim Edict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are L 2, sadvachhalé for saviichhalé, sut{d] for the conjectural Awsaw fe and 1, 8, =i, 
i.e, 4, for yi, With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinetly (1) thnt there is no Anusvira after the second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for vi. The corresponding passage of the Rapnath Edict 
has according to B quite distinctly chhavachsaré, which represents exactly the Sanskrit 


shadeatsaram, “a period of six years.” There is not the slightest doubt that the sign f may 


7 


be equivalent to J and A , ind that it is possible to read sadvachhalé. The form sad for 


Sanskrit shad occurs in the datea of the Pillar Edicts L—VI., where we have sad-u-visate 
“twenty-six,” and it must be noted that the dialect of the Pillar Edicts and of the Sahasram 
inscription isthe same, The forms fadatea (Kilsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X,), dvo (Girnir I.), dve 
(GirnirIl.), and dediasa (Girntr IIL, IV.) prove that groups with va are admissible in the 
ancient Pili of the inscriptions justasin thatof the Buddhist scriptures.1 Hence the word 
sedvachhalé is also grammatically unobjectionable, 

These" reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant the assertion that the reading 
savichhalé can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields a word 
without any meaning, and next has to omend it as well os the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Ripnith version” I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes, 
My excuse must be that in 1876 [ was still under the erroneous impression that the Aéoka 

1 Ante, Vol. VI. pp. 140%. The facsimile of the Ropnith version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which- 
bas oot been touched up or corrected in any why. 

2 For further details see the notes to the transcripta. 

3 See E. Maller, Simplited Grammar of Pali, p. 64. 

4 Tt is quita poesible that the lovers of emeudations will point to the readings sarachhal! or sarhvachAalé in the 
Mysore versions, aa to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of Sahasrim and Ripoith. I have shewn in my 
paper uu the tew inscriptions, to be poblished in Dr, Hultasch's contiouation of the Epigruphia Indica, thatea and sath 
may likewise be equivalents of Sanskrit shad. 
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inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes. 
Thanks to Drs, Bargess and Fleet, it ia now evident that they have been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Morcover, the necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree os 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be better understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvachhalé and chhavachharé with the sense of “a period 3f six 
years” has, of course, a most important besring, With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved of the gods had been an adherent of the Sangha not about four, bat about nine years, 
and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 
most of the later Maurya princes, 

With respect to the substitution of the reading sawé{d] for Dr. Bhagvinlal's conjectnral 
emendation Ausayi ta, I have to add that M. Senart has vindicated its correctness Jong ago, and 
has been the first to recognise that the reading of -the Mysore versions samdnd, the present 
participle of the Atmané@pada of the verb as, fully agrees. I must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words likhdpaydthd (1, 7) and likhdpayatha have been taken over from his 


Turning to the Ripnith version the most important new readings are «ftilékidny for 
adtirakékini, adhatiydnt for adhitiadnt, and sagha up.te for saujha-paptte, all in line 1. M, Senart 
had long ago given sdh(lé)tdni. Dr. Fleet's paper-cast shews that the indistinctness of the 
sign is doe to an attempt at correcting the Migadhi sdtiléka to sdtirtka, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces, no doubt, required. My old reading adhitisint, on which I 
based one half of the historical deductions given in the Introduction to my first edition, hag 
been objected to by Professor Oldenberg and afterwards by M. Senart, who have proposed 
adhitiydng or adhatiydns eouivalent to Pili addiatiya or addhatey ya “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the second form very probable, and the distinct reading of Mr. Rice's 
Brahmagiri version adhétiydni fully confirms it. With respeot to the third chatige, I mnat 
confess that, looking now at my old facsimile, I cannot understand how lever came to read papite, 
The first letter is their clearly an w, not a pa, But, I fear, the recognition of the truth has only 
come to me, after seeing the Mysore versions, where Mr. Rice ‘has at onec given correctly 
upayite, The paper-cast of Ripnith shewa “p-fe quite plainly, but it proves also that the vowel 
attached to the second consonant has been destroyed. There are flaws both to the right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of which in the rubbing has assumed the appearance of an i. 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably wpdié, The new division of the words lékhapé- 
favaya.ta has been taken over from M. Senart's edition. The text of the fragments of the 
Bairit Edict has been prepared according to two impressions on thick country paper, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They shew the shallow letters reversed, and give a faithful picture of 
the state of the rock, which &pparently has a very uneven surface, and has been greatly injured 
by the peeling of the uppermost layer. The letters ure very large, between an inch and @ half 
and two inohes high, but few among them stand oat quite clear. 


I am unable to give at present a new translation and disenssion of the contents of the New 
Edicts, since that would necessitate a reproduction of the exact tex of the Mysore versions 
according to Dr, Hultzach'a new impressions, which I have agreed to reprint only after my 
article on the Southern edicts has been published in the continuation of the Epigraphia Indica, 
But, there are two poiuts on which I must say afew words. First, I mast point ont that the 
position of those scholara, who deny the identity of the Davandm Piyé of the New Edicte with 
Dévinath Piyt Piyadasi, has become etceedingly difficult and precarious since the discovery of 
the Mysore yersions, For, there & brief résumé of Aéoka’s well-known Dhamma is tacked on to 
& free reproduction of the contents of the Sahasrim and Ripnith texts, and the Writer gives a 
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é Ante, Fol. rr. PP. Lee, 
"See, Mote d'Epigrsphis Indienna, No. 4, p. 11 (Jour. dviatioua, 1892, p. 482). 








4.—Rupnath Rock Edict of Devanampiya—The Year 256 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters, used in Gandhira and in the Panjib. We 
now know that their anthor, Devindmh Piyé, was a king who ruled,from the extreme Northwest 
of India as far as Magadha in the East and Mahishamandala in the South, and who not only 
used in his inscriptions many of the phrases and terms peculiar to Piyadasi, Beloved of the 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality, which the third Maurya 
king recommended to his subjects as the Dhamma ensuring endless merit and bliss in heaven, 


Secondly, as the heading of Dr, Fleet's facsimile, published with this paper, mentions 
“the year 256," Ithink it only right to say a word regarding the question, how the passages 
with the numerals are to be interpreted, and to state more distinctly, than I have done on other 
occasions, that neither the objections raised against my translations nor the new explaualions 
substitated for them by Professor Oldenberg and M., Senart,’? tempt me to give them up. 
Further researches have, however, taught me that the sentence of Sahasram, iyma cha sd] sd ]- 
cand Vivuthéna; duet sapmandldtieatd vituthd ti, may bo appropriately rendered into Sanskrit 
(as Professor Pischel first demanded) by fyaun cha érdvand Vyushtena [kritd] det shat panchdsada- 
dhikasaté [carshdnaw}) vywsh{é iti. For evyusk{a, an irregular form of the participle passive of 
vipar, certainly occurs with the sense of “ passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyasitra IL, 8, 8, jenonad dasarairé cyushté satardtré savatsaré va nimadheyam “When » 
period of ten (days and) nights, o period of one hundred (days and) nights or a year has elapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place)."" Farther, I will state that when I render afi by adhika, 1 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Ati appears not rarely 
for ait in the older language. Thos we have rdjdtirdja® for rijddhirdja, atipadd dakvart “a 
Sakvari verse with a foot in excess,” Mahibhishya, Vol. IV, p, 139 (Kielhorn)!° and go forth. 
Finally, the omission of varshéedm, which has caused such difficulties to my two critics, appears 
to me quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like ‘cows, men, pieces of gold" and so forth are frequently omitted, provided that 
some other word, which occurs in the sentence and is incompatible with the sukya ertha, makes 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by lakshand, This incompatible word is in our case 
viowthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. 

The new explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardons assumptions. Both scholars separate safd, which they take to be 
the representative of su‘ted|, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables supmimdldti, sa stands for ea[ta] (100) and pasind for pasind[sa] (50), They further 
emend [dto chhd (6). and explain the final ‘i by ti. The result is, duvé sa[la] pawtnd| sa | 
la[ohhd] ti sata vivuthd ti or in Sanskrit, ded éulé paichasat shad iti sativd vyushtd iti, which 





¥ Zeilechrifider D. Morg, Gesellechaft, Vol. XX XV. pp. 474 ff, and Ind. Ant. toc, cit, 

© The passage has been correctly rendered by Profersor Oldenterg, Sacred Rooks of the Kost, Vol. XXX. p. 87 
Professor Knaner’s translation, ‘Ist con der Geburt der sehnte Tag oder der hunderteteoder awch'ein Jahr angebracher, 
involves two mistaken aguinat the grammar, as ‘laiardira does not mean “the tenth day" nor datardira “#,, 
bundredth.", Moreover the words “Ist... . ein Jahr angebrochen,” i.¢." basa year begun” do not express what the 
autbor means to say. The commentators, of course, correctly explain ryuehié by atkrdnts, 

® This is the form which ocecors invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo.Skythian period, see « .. 
Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. 1. pp. 388 and 191, No. VIII. and No, XIX. 

4 With respect to M. Senart's other objections | may add that be in quite right in saying that" two by-fifty.siz- 
exceeded-huodreds " for“ rwo handreds exceeded by fifty six"" is not a good or correct expreseiop. But the Hindus 
are very loose in the use of their compounds, aod similar bad idioms, where an independent word has to be connected 
not with a whole compound bat only with one of ite parte, are pot rare. In the second edition of his Sanskrit grhmmar, 
pars. 1616, Professor Whitney bas collected few examploa among which Manu's (VI. 54) ddrepdtroxs cha nnnmyam 
ia the most striking. I have given a few others in the Zeitechrift der Duntachen Morgenliindicchen Gesellachaft, 
Vol. XL. pp. Sand 4. Amoug them ondchariyakult ezsath is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in Sanskrit, In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns occur, which are mach woree than 
Ajoka's little slip. Thos we have, érivitramobilititasenheateraikanavatyadhikaiataikidaieshe for Vikramasamrat 
1199, and in the Atbole inscription, ante, Vol. V. p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 

| frifatew tristhorrfahu bAtratdd dhavdd ita | 

soptibdaiatsyuki/ehu gatfshe abd‘shu paficharu |i , 
It lasted some time, octil the verse pas correctly interpreted, 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg “256 beings have passed (into Nirvana)," and uccord- 
ing to M, Senart “256 men have been sent forth on missions," 

Ay special objections against this very unceremonions treatment of the text are, (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient por in 
moderu Indian inscriptions," while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 
un ordinal ig put eccasionally for the whole, see e. g. ante, Vol. XIII, p. 84, |. 40, and Vol. XV. 
p. $40, 1. 57, where dvi occurs for deitiya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-vienti and d-seit-masiké in the Pillar Edicts, the form chha is not admissible in 
the dialect of the Sahasrim inscription, and (3) that the phrase ducé sa[td) pavind[ ea] [child ti 
would not be idiomatic, chha cha being required instead of chhd ti, The meaning, which 
Professor Oldenberg elicits by his remarkable interpolations and emendutions, is more 
curigus than interesting. M. Senart’s translation is on the contrary very interesting, and 
would make the passage historically valuable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
possible, because it rests on the same doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg’s, and 
because the proofs for various minor auxiliary statements, such as, that vivas means ‘ to depart 
on missions, and virw/he ‘missionary,’ and that the Ripnith text has the reading vivasétariyé, 
have been omitted, Under these cirenmstances I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
which makes it unnecessary to do violence to the authentic text. And it ia a matter of course 
that I still hold the passage to refer to the time elapsed since Buddha's death and the 257th 
year after Buddha to coincide with the last of Adoka's reign. As according to the begin- 
ning of these edicts Asoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of wight years, 
his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign, 


The Sahasrim Edict. The Ripnith Edist. The Bairht Edict. 
Dévinish Piyghé. . . . Dévansth-Piyd-hévam.aha'(:] Dévinith Piy8 Gb [.] 
+ oe 2 ew 2 4 ue Ue 6. litifeykini® §«aghatilyjini*? siti... ..... [1] 
- + « tai) ab upélisn- va-ya"* — sumi — piki™ asin{i) ya baka” upies- 
ké' sumi| nlaj* cha bddharh |sa)[vajké“ né-chu bidhi bdo... bédhal rh] 
pa{lajkarhté [1] emdvachhale*? paketéj;) oAtildké — chu-. .,. . . ,. .. 
eidhilk jé ‘ , . @bhhavacharé ya sumi— - + +  « [2) ath] mamayé 
gy : : hakarh** sagha’*- upte safth]ghé upaydte™ 
‘ »  « [Aj bidhi- cho™ pakaté bidha ch: eee TEs 
» [@ . . . nal] ([)] Y¥fi]™ -iméya — kdliys, — alia Wey cower ofl] 
[J jathbudipasi | athmisarh dévi| Jambudipasi amisi-dévd — Jahbudipasi amisi n. dévé [hi 
earh(th}(2munish misah déy. husu t6-dini mfije-kati@ 2 . 2... 
iA +e ee # + « » + ([.) Pakamasi-hi-dea*—phale . . . masa tea . ad [4] 
cfr : - Mahstativa né-cha — é@eh - mahatath - ohi ésd mahatanéva . 
chakiyé plvatavél[.| Khudakéna pApotavé[.]) khudakéna Ghakiyé sis is ies os 
pl pal[aj-[3) kama- bi ka™(2] pi— paroma — wu {kajma — 
minéni vipulé pi suag. minéna—sakiyé—([p]ipul@"— minéni” . (5) vipalé 
kip? a. - »¥ | [.] pi svagé — GSridbavé™ [.] pi évagé chaky4 dlidhéty 
Sd étlyé athiyé iyamh Etiya™ —athiya—cha—sivand . . 


wivine |*[: |] khudakd cha udilé 
chi pa-|4) I[a)kamarmtu [. | 
Amté pi cha’ | jinarhtu | chila- 


—katé [;] Ehudakd- cha- ndila- 
cha- pakamarmhtu ti [.] 
Ata — pi-cha — jinomh‘u iyam- 


memorial «ies hg 
cha palakamatn i [. 6 
A(rh}t®, pi cha®" jAnamta! + 


[th jitik.* cha palakamé pakar.™.va[S)kiti -chirathitike- chilathit. 

hotul [+] Tyath cha ath. " siya [.] Iya-hi athé va. . . diva 
vadhiati| vipulaty pi ba dhi-vadhisiti vipula-cha- . ... larh pi 
vadhiaati (6) diy&dhiyath vadhisiti apaladhiyénd- vadhisa . [7] 

avaladbiyénd diyadhiyamn diyadhiya — vadhisata™ [ .] yadhiyarh vadhisati [8,] 
vadhivati | [ . Tya — cha athé pavatisn™ . 


1 Professor Oldenberg adduoes bati as au abbreviation for batfisee from the Jour. Bo. 





¥. p. 158, Dr. Stevenson's reading hati 89 is erroneous. The inscription haa hitiy! 2, see Archaol. Surv. Weel. Ind. 


No. 10, p. 36, and Reports, Vel. IV. p. 118. Tho abbreviation di for divase 
Ohh oberg alao refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the 


cardinal pomerala, 
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The Sohosrdisn Edict. The Ripnith Edict, Tho Bairat Euict, 
ih - Vivao- Wkhipéta — vailatg hadha® 

thera duvé eapadimiili- cha[. ] Athi [4]silithubhé-"si- 

ti-[6]  saté — vivutha-tj fad Mthombhasi — ik hipdtavaya. 

ha phu) 256 [.] Ima. cha tal)" Etini — eha — vayn- 

atham pavatésn | Pes Janend-yAvatakaty paka-ahile 

yar ye. elk at?) saver vivasd —. tavii(yu)ti® [.] 

thi héeta sildthambha Vyuthénd-sivane. kata (ei na 

tata pilikh. .. . th ..i! [8] plu) 256 aa — [5] tavivdad-tard tj) 

1. Bshows that the last syllable is ké, not bé, as A and the facsimile might suggest, 
The direct photograph used for the first edition has clearly -iyins saioachhaldui, before ait 
updsaké and hévav é at the beginning of the line, 

2. The upper half of the vertical stroke of iid i8 injured, and the reading may have 
been no. 

_ 8. Neither A nor B shews any trace of an Anuavira after the second sylinble. Bnt B 
shews &-deep abrasion to the right of the ra, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and the vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of rw. Tt is 
deepest close to the atsjara, but the outlinesof the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable, 
From the right end of the horizontal line at the top of the ra issues.a vertical one, wlich ia lon ger 
than that of the vowel i, For this reason and because the Ripnith edict has clearly ehja- 
vachhare, it is necessary to read sadvachhale instead of éavichhale, which latter form besides 
makes no sense; The mistake was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my snccessors 
in. the explanation of the edict. The photograph has sdidhikd | am and after the break #. éif ag 
‘cha mitaléue, 
oe The d-stroke is not ecrtain, and the reading may have been also smifaa or saiita, 
which both are equally admissible. The new materials make Dr. Bhagvinlail’s conjecture 
Ausam te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible, Before sai stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph has in line 3 muniad misaia 
dera kuti pala, after the frst break [A }i tyamt phale, and after the second you tiahatatd, eto, 

& The space between the vertical stroke of &i and the right hand stroke of q. is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of ki and 
the left side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, has been lost, 
the restoration sadiyé or chakiyé being required by the sense and -the parallel passage of the 
Ripuath edict, The photograph has é/d before the break. 

6. Read sévané. As the apparent d-stroke of the second syllable is rather short and 
running off into a point, it is possible that it is due to a flaw in the rock. ; 

7. There is no Anusréra after cla, but there is a rather deep abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. : 

8. The photograph has plainly chilafhitik?. The last two vowels are now injured. 

9. The photograph has plainly afhe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 
entirely gone. 

10. The photograph has distinctly tym’ cha savané. Possibly. sapainddtisald to be read. 

ll. The photograph has distinctly lithépaydthd and likhdpayatha. The word pt stands 
above the line, Of the last syllable of the edict nothing has bean preserved, bot the upper part 
of a vertical stroke to which the vowel i, is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Caonningham and 
I bave given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of w 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the’ mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was fa and the reading fi, a8 M. Senart has suggested. _The 
eorrect division of the words li-Adpaydthd and likhdpayatha has been first giveh by M. Senart. 
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12. According to the new materials it would seem that first suliléhant was incised and 
then partly erased, ara being at the same time placed before it, No doubt the clerk copied 
faliichwns, the Mayadhi form, and thon wanted to put in silirékéad, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. Tu the transcript of this edict. the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original, 








“" — = me eS eee 


13. According to the new materials the reading avhafiydn’, which is possible also accord- 
ing tomy facsimile, is more probable than ddhetisdus, The dhs of my first edition is simply a 
misreading, 


i4. M. Senart’s rese is a misreading, the new materiuls giving ta-yeesiui as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 


Ts. Rend haka ; the stroke, intended for the carve of the first consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top, 


li, Both according to A, and B, especially according to B, the first letter is 1 ini Pepes 
fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks ix my facsimile, 3 seems to shew before 4e the sonew hat 
indistinct outlines of a va, while A has a blurred sigu exactly like thaton my facsimile, Though 
there is no truce of a letter in the blank sjmce, the possibility that the reading may have been 
wpteuke, is not absolutely precluded. 


17. M. Senart's dha is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new matcrials, 
which all shew short vowels. The Anusvira stands low at the foot of the £a, 


18. Bshews gha plainly, a2 more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile, 
The reading may have been sqyAmi, sasiyheni, or say lien, 

19. The first letter is undonbtedly accordihg to the old and the new materials, and the 
third fe. The vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguishable in A and B, and the reading 
may heve been either mpité or upété, 


20. FB shews that the rea) reading is éédhi not badhih, as M. Senart has, the dot after dhi 
being much too small for an Anusyara, Chw for cha {my misreading) is distinct on all the 
muterials, especially on B, 


21. The horizontal vowel-stroke; attached to ya, has according to B on the right a portion 
of an upward line, and the correct reading seems, therefore, to be yi (not yd’); compare badhi 
for badhé and pacatiou for pawatéa, | | 


22. Both A and B shew somewhat faintly mi and to the right of the upper portion of the 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. It must remain uncertain, whether the reading-was misd 
Or wiiseds, 


26. The initial-é of &s¢ consists of an acute angle and is open at the base, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally. | 


“4. The'new materials, especially B, shew hi ta Pt perwmeminéna, which, as T have proposed 
formerly, must probably be altered to Ad kis Pi pokamaninéne, Ka might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pili had preserved the ancient neuter ked. B makes it probable 
that rm was originally da and that a very short portion of the crossbar has been lost accidentally 
by on abrasion on the left. B shows distinctly that the last syllable -is-not nd but sii the 
upporent a-stroke being due to a flaw im the stone. 


Li 


25. The first letter of pipulé is slightly injured, but the reading given is even according 
10 B more probable than tipulé. The form need not cause suspicion, as the sporadic change 
of ra to pa is not uncommon in the literary Pali and in that of the inscriptions, 
26, Read dridhavé, The ro is certain, but the apparent stroké before dha, which M. Senart 
believes to be an é is not connected with the consonant and clearly due to a fluw in the stone. 
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27. Bbiya must not be changed tu ¢/éya, as M, Senart Proposes; it is the dative of the 
feminine stem éfi, which appears in é/icad, étiveodt, and so forth. ‘The ust of ile feminine for 
the masenline is common enough in these inscriptions: compare e.g. above 1.2, imeya bildya. 

23. 5B proves most distinet]y tliat ale not «ld is the reniding, The form ata for cenatet 
occurs also’ in the Kilst Rock-Eu. XIL. 2, 6, atésu, and ig protected by numerous anulogies 
like magala for maiyala, biti fuy kiati, and so forth, | 

29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable, It probably was polor?é, nud may be 
a mistake for pakawé, as M. Sunart thinks, or equivalent to pukdré, “ mauncr™ (of aeting), 

30.. Read vadhisati, 

31. The w-stroke of the last syllable of poratisn is very short, but-unmisinkable, especially 
in B, The correction pavatésn, which M. Senart Proposes, stems to me unneecssary, as in Pali 
i frequently appears for Sauskrit ¢. | 

32... Hodha is cither n mistake or a vicarious form for hidha, The words Le LM ae pc t eee dlaten 
are as plain as possible on the new auaterinls, and B shows that the rock has not bevn wort ava v. 
On the supposition that edlafa stands for pdiluta, i. ©, peratra, with the in Tali net unos! 
softening of the pe, the clanse inay be translated: “This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (im the (istricts) and liere (in Magadha).” The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Edict V, Aidu bakilémm cha wagalése, (K. 1, 16), With this interpretation the 
sense is anobjectionable, but it may be urged that the Jorallchsm of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Saliasimim edict make it probable, that there should le i future 
purticiple passive ingtead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to tusert one single syllable and to write lkhapetara-vélata, Likhtipetava, i, e. ikhdpetavca is 
ax good as lékhdpetaviya. M. Senart’s extensive changes seem to me ueithor LOOCSSAry Der even 
alvisable as they destroy the sense of the pussage, 

33. In B the dental tha ond the final ¢ of athi are perfectly recognisable. In A these 
signs look exnetly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as a correction, 
Sildthubhé is wot very plain on the ‘old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and BL The 
change of a tou has been caused by the iuflucuce of the labial; compare E. Miller, Sim plified 
Puli Grammar, p. 6. 

o4. Read lékhtpétoraya. With.the termination raya for trya compare such words us 
eupaddlayé, dupatipadayé, and so forth The final ta stands for fi, i.e. ti. Tt is. 
however, not absolutely neecssiry to correct fe to ff, as MM. Senmrt docs, For, the Maharishtr? 
re, Which appears for iff in the beginning of a verse or of asentence, points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form ify, which might be shortened to fa, 

39. The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful: that of the 


antipenultimate J, is clearly a, not i, a5 M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 


36. Vynthena, not Vyethena, is the reading; but the wstrcke is very slort,.and the 

semicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 
87. The final « of vasdni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusviin 

after the na. Possibly yas Aakash to be read. 

38. The Anusvira of sarighé is not certain, Both the impressions have clearly upayald 
not tpayite. 

3¥. The second syllable of amied stands above the line. The following syllable may have 
been seat, but the stone is just here very ropgh. Dévéhi, now known as the reading of the 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is rather 


faint. 
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40. Chakiyé not chakayé is the real reading, The first sign of kamaminénd is half gone. 
There is no ya after it, 

* 41, Chaky looks almost like taky!, because the cha has been made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than the two others. 


42. The Anusvira of asd is not certain, the other two signs are faint, bnt recognisable, 





FOLELORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FE. D’PENHA., 
No. 17.—A Cinderella Variane.1 


Once-upon a time there lived a king with his queen and two children, the elder a daughter 
of about ten or twelve years of age, and the younger a boy about seven years old, At this 
time the princess and the prince had the misfortune to lose their mother. The princess supplied 
her place, in the way of taking care of her brother, and other domestic affairs ; and everything 
went on smoothly, so much so that the king forgot his affliction, and made up his mind not 
to marry again, for fear his second wife should ill-treat his daughter and son. 

Now it happened that there lived close to the palace & widow, who also had a daughter 
of about the same age as the princess, and so like her that little or no diffarence could 
be seen between the two. The princess, after she had finished her domestic duties, was in 
the habit of visiting this widow and spending some time there, The widow, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every time she was visited by the girl, she would dress her 
hair, deck her with wreaths of flowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, ahe would often say :— 

“My dear princess, are you not tired of your life, cooking and doing all the he wehok 
work ? You must ask your father to marry again, when you will have less work to do, and be 
more happy.” | 

But the princess wonld say:—“T like to do the household work, and my father loves me 
the more for it, As for his marriage, I cannot tell why he does not marry,” 

Things went on like this for several months, and the widow said the same thing every day 
to the princess. So one day the princess said to her father:-— | 

‘* Father, why don't you marry another wife ?” 

The king, however, said :— “ My dear child, I do not want to marry for tha sake of you 
and your brother. There is every probability that your stop-mother may ill-treat you, aad 
injure you.” 

The following day, when the princess visited the widow, she told her what the kj 5, 
but the widow said to her:— MR ‘anid, 

“Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do not believe a word of it. Ask him again 
to marry, and if he says that he is afraid of your being ill-treated, say it will not be so.” 

So in the evening, at supper, the princess, again, said to her father:— “Why don’t you 
marry again?” 

And the king repeated the same reason, Upon this the princess said -—"“No, no, father, it 
will not be so. On the contrary, it will be a relief to me in my domestic duties,” 

But the king seemed to pay no heed to the princess's words, and so the widow resorted to 
other tricks. ape es 

One day, as the princess was cooking something, she happened to leave the kitchen for a 
little while, and the widow came and put in the pot a handful of sand. Another day, she came 





+ [It must be remembered that this in an Indian Christian tale. —Ep.] 
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in the same way and put in a great quantity of salt, Ona third day she put in a lot of earth, 
And s0 on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked in such a way, 
and thongh€ that, because he wonld not marry a second time, the princess was doing it on 
Purpose to vex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himself 
sure as to who was really doing the mischief. So one day he left the honse in the presence of 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen, The princess put a pot of rice on the oven 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, ‘and went away. 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princess 
came back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a distance. 

In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the king said: — 

“My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry ? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you ?" 

The princess replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that you should marry.” 

“ But,” eaid the king, “as I told you before, your step-mother may treat yon very badly.” 

And the princess said : — ‘‘ No, father, it will not be so." 

The king then esid to her: — “ Very well, I will marry again ; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fact, I will not 
even look at you,” 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. 

Preparations were now made for the grand occasion, and on the appointed day the king 
was married to the widow With all possible éclat, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess with the same kindness as before for a few days, and 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began to ill-treat her. She made her own daughter 
wear al! the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the dradgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under plea of being a mischievous 

Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated her farther. 
Her hatred went so far that she could not even bear the sight of her, and she, therefore, 
began to devise means to keep her ont of sight, if not altogether, at least during the day, So 
she one day told the king to buy heracow. The king, at first, refused to do so, saying they 
had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted on having a cow, and, at last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one, As soon as the cow was bought and brought home, the princess 

as ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk, For her own food during the whole day she was given bread made 
of bdjri.* The poor princess had no alternatiye but to obey. -In fact she was only too glad, for 
it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was wont to receive from 

Every day, a8 soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bajri cakes in one hand and with the other leading the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the bdjri 








1 Broad made of bdjri is eaten only by the very poor classes. 
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g them, deposited bhéklénis® and 
tanldrits,> with which the princess fed herself, and thas grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the Princesa (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced ‘to almost a 
akeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could be the 
cause of it, 

One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the bajrt cakes, telling her that 
they were not revily, and that her sister (for so the princess addressed her step-mot her's 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared, The object of the queen was, of course, to 
send her daughter to watch the p ‘incess, as to what she did and ate that made her so stout. 
Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, ber step-sister followed her with the 
hajri cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, sp that she could ace everything that the princess did. The princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed hersolf, and that she was watching her actions. So, as 
usual, she antied the bundle of béjri cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
the last morsel than she deposited bhikléris and téulérds, and with these the Princess appeased 
her hunger and thirat. The qaeco's daughter, who had sean everything from her hiding plage, 
now went home. Her mothor asked her if she and seen what the princess did to make her 
#0 stout and strong. The rirl enid -— 

“ O mother, itis not strprising that the princess is getting so stout and strong, As 
directed by you, I gave her the ‘ajri cakes, and, pretending to go home, I concealed myself 
#o as to See everything. The princess thought I had gone home, and she untied the bundle. of 
écjri cakes and gave them to the cow; and on eating the cakes the cow deposited 
bhikldrés and fdnidris, © what Swect & savour they sent forth! In truth, I was half inclined 
to come out from the place of my concealment and to ask for a share. The princess ate the 
bhikldyds and tinldris; and that, I am sure, is the reason why ahe frets so stout and strong," 

“If that be the case," thought the queen to herself, “ surely, itis better that Isend my own 
daughter to graze the cow,” 

Thus it was decided that from the following day the princess should stay at home and that 
her step-sister should take the cow to graze. So, on the next day, as the princess was about to 
take the cow to the grazing ground, her step-sister came up to her and said :— ) 

“ Sister, let me take the cow to graze. You must have been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily, I wish to relieve you for a few days,” 


cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating 






The princess little thought of the true reason of her step-sister's anxiety to take the cow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow + While she herself stayed at home, not in the least 


she had to work all day. 

The queen's daughter, taking the bundle of bajri cakes, led the cow to the grazing-ground. 
When. she. reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow with the béjri cakes, every 
moment expecting to see the cow deposit bAdkidris and lanlards, but to her great anuoyauce 
and disgust the cow discharged dung! The girl, however, consoled herself with the thought 
that, that being her first day, she must not expect éitikldris and fiuldria, Hut the same thing 
continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost toa skeleton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had been disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again, 


This affair was the canse of further hatred on the part of the queen towards the princess, 
and she made up her mind to somehow or other get rid of her, The queen, therefore, now and 
again, told the king that the Princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
marriage ; but the king paid no heed to what the queen said, 


hes ire sweetments made into balls, apd the bhilbtirdy and Mnlirie of the text Were su d to a: 
her hubger and thirst: bAds means hunger, and (dn thirst. supposed ap Pome 
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About this time it happened that the king of a neighbourin wintertlla den a 
ag cates: ; 7 : . ig country had an only son, 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. For this i Sa he ee the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour- 
me Princesses, a4 well asother big folk. The king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the danghters of nobles were invited. 


Milliners were at onee called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter, 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his wife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thonght to herself :— 

“All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home. Ob that my mother 
were living! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me: but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, should 
‘anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will pay no heed to what [ may say 
ordo? Cursed be the hour when 1} insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time |" 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran a stream of tears. 
While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to hor, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
p ee saa told her of her misfortunes since her mother's death, how she Wha ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted adress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
select a wife, 

“Oh ! ia that all P" said the princess’ godmother. “Do not fret about it: make yourself 
easy, You will have every thing you want in time,” | 

In due time the day of the dance came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be seen making their way to the palace of the 
king who had given the dance. The queen also sent herdanghter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perhaps the prince might take a liking to her, At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all the 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised, thought the 
vision was merely o dream, and again burst into tears, when, she immediately saW a very 

handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers. Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king's palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every body's attention was at once 
rivetted on her — dancing ceased for a short tims, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer, All were at a loss to know who the 
stranger was. Even her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In @ little while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamoured of the 
priucess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one by one. The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 
not much better than rags. 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he had, but that unfortanacely he could not tell her name, nor did 
he even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked the king to give another dance, when, ‘he said, he would take more Care in making a 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, agreed to do so; and, a month or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the object he had in view in getting up the 








The people, that had come for the first dance, now thought that the prince had not made 
his choice, They, therefore, ordered better dresses and slippers than on the first occasion, 
thinking that this time at least their daughters might succeed in winning the prince's love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with their daughters proceeded to the palace with beautiful 
dresses, faunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days before 
this, the princess, again began to think of her inability to go to the dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and comforted her, telling her that she would, as 
on the first occasion, get a dress and slippers in time for the dance, She then asked her what 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother all that had occurred : how 
she went somewhat late; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
her ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly by her step-mother and sister : 
how the prince danced with her alone; and how, when she was going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mother and others in ignorance about her being at the king's palace, 
Her godmother, upon this, said :— 

“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince was enamoured of you, which I 
gather from his dancing with you alone; but, I think, you did act rightly in making your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave differently. I am sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, but you must, in making your escape, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will be the surest means of the prince's being able to find you, 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself and be cheerful,” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared, 

On the appointed day, when hundreds of guests had already gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in her father's house, anxiously waiting for the dress and slippers, 
and began to doubt the sincerity of her godmother, While she was yet thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dress, — even more handsome than that she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with gems of the first water, Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possible haste to the king's palace, and as she entered the hall 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all the people werp struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brillianey of ti slippers, and also at the noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comer. As on the first occasion dancing ceased for a 
while, while the people kept admiring the new guest. When dancing was resumed, the prinee, 
who was bewitched by the beauty of the princess, would take no one except her to dance with 
him. They kept ap the dancing till near dawn of day, when the guests began to leave, one after 
another. This time.the prince tried to stop the princess, but she managed to free herself from 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape she let one of her slippers come from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to be at home before the others, She reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes: and when her step-mother and sister returned home they 
little dreamt that the fair person they saw end admired so much was the one they had so 


The guests all went to their respective houses, but the Prince anaiched the slipper, and 
went unobserved and threw himself down in his father's stables, thinking how to find out the 


owner of the slipper, whom alone he Wished to marry. The king und his servants searched 
the whole palace and then the whole town for the prince, but he was nowhere to be found. 





The night passed and in the morning the maid-servants (butkini, sing, butkin) took 
some gram to feed the horses; but instead of giving the gram tothe horses they ate it 
themselves, throwing the husks to the horses, This the prince saw, and reproached them for 
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pre ere As soon as the voice of the prince fell Upon the ears of the maid-servants, they 
“Oh dear prince, what are you doing here ? The king is searching f Pee 

am tee ee : ey g he ) thing for you all over the 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.” 

But the prince said "Away, you humbugs. This is how you do your work: you eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses. No wonder you are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go sway now: but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father.” 

| The maid-servants went away, bat paid very little heed to the prince's threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying :-— 

“Réjd Saheb, Rajé Siheb, dikdl té bari g6st hai ; Sir King, Sir King, if youwill listen, there 
is a good story (news)." 

Upon this the king roared out:—“ Kd hai? Tiimih khétte hd dni rartis hd! Kia sangta 
(é singa begin. What isit? You are always eating and always crying! What you have to 
say, say quickly,” 

The maid-servants answered :—“ Good news, Raji Saheb, our prince is in the stables,” 

The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said :—“ Oh, get away ! 
You are always telling me ies! Why don't yon say you want something ?” 

But the maid-servants swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. 

Therenpon the king went with the maid-servants to his stnbles, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him:—. 

“Ki hetéi tld? Kandchawi diikh parlash tild gf éinsit hid tabilién likdldis? Sang mld. 
Koni hat tikilasél tivar, tidehd hat jhén ; kinish pain tililasél bivar, Hdchd piia jhén; kinna dala 
kélasél, tidcha déld hérin. Ou sdig, kd paijé tilé téh paidah karin. What ails you my son ? 
What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed yourself in the stable? Has any one 
threatened injury toyou? Tell me. Ifany one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (cat) his hands; if any one has used his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) hia 
legs ; if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say, I will pull out his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and [ will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said :—“ Father, nothing ails me; nor hag any one threatened me. 
My erief is this. Look at tha slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to marry me, I 
will have everything and I shall be happy; otherwise I will put an end to my life by starving 
myself.” 

The king then said :—" Ts this all that you are so grieved about? Your desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and take your meals.” 

The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usual mood. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from honse to house 
through all the town and even to neighbouring countries, and try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl's foot it fitted, that girl was to be asked in marriage for the prince. 

Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and inqoired from honse 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, but it fitted no one. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the honse the queen 
shewed them her daughter. ‘Che servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her - 
so they asked if there was another girl, but the queen said there was no other girl besides her 
daughter. The servants now went and searched the houses over again, but with no success, For 
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a second time they came to the princess’ honse and asked to be shewn any girls that there might 

be in the house, This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain, The servants 

again asked if there was no other girl in the honse, and the queen again said there was none 
besides her daughter. The Servants were about to Eo away when, as Providence would have it, 

they chanced to see the Princess in the kitchen, and asked the queen to call her oot. Bot the 

queen refused to do $0, baying she was only a seryant in the house, and, therefore, it would. 
not be worth while trying the slipper on her feet, The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoover she might be, being called out, and the queen way obliged to call 

her out, which she did with the greatest reluctance, The Princess was soon in the presence of 

the servants, who asked her to wear the slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 

foot exactly; and what wonder, did it not belong to hor? The servants next asked for an 

Interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it wns arranged that he should 

give his daughter in marringe to the prince, the son of their master, the king. The king 

gare his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 

neighbouring king's son, and a day, a few months after, was oppointed for the 4USpicious 
OVCASIONL 


Daring the interval from thia date, which we may call the day of: betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and the day of their muitriage, preparations were being made on the 
etundest scale imaginable. Rice was ground for making pilé4 and éré,® and all sorta of provi. 
sious were made ready for the great event. In due time the Appointed day came, and the 
marringe of the princess with the prince was celebrated with great écla! and guests were 
feasted for several days by both parties, This was, of course, an event of Ereat jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons; — firstly, because she had beon fortunate in obtaining « prince 
for her husband, for it must be remembered that, bad it not been for the dances that were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of ber godmothor, she would never haye been marr "ed to 
& prince, as her father never paid’ the slightest attention to her; secondly, because she 
had, at length, eseaped from the drudgery of the kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of ‘her step-mother. On the other hand, it was the greatest mortification 
to the queen, her step-mother, who was frustrated in her attempts to get her own daughter 
married to the prince. She could nat, however, da anything now, and so she pretended 
to like what had happened, and shew every possible respect for the prin aban 
treated him and also the princess with apparent kindness. 








After spending a few days at his father.in-law's house, the prince taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house, When several montha had passed after their Mariige, the princess 
became encein¢e, and in due time, when nine months had elapsed, she brought forth a benutiful 
child, a boy, 

In the meanwhile the princess’ step-mother, who was still bent upon mise} ief, kept on devig- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to get her danghter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, the king, to invite his daughter and son-in-law to spend a few days with 
them. The king accordingly sent an‘invitation, which invitation his son-in-law fiecepted, and came 
with his wife and child. The qneen treated them with great Kindness, and pretended love for 
the princess like her own daughter. When a few days passed the Prince asked Permission to 
go home, but the queen asked him to stay a few days longer, The Prince, however, said that 
he could not siny any longer, as he had to attend his father's darbér, The queen’ then said 
that, if he could not stay, he might at least allow his wife to remain a few days, and asked him 
also to come again on a certain day, when he could go home with his wife. The prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at her father’s honse, especially after so much entreaty from 
the queen, and, little suspecting the mischief she was up to, he allowed his wife to stay 


* For deseription of pil’, sing. pl, wee the tale of “Bépkhadi" ante, Vol, AX, p. 143, note 2, 
* Ord, sing. dri, are deeribed in the tale of “ The Il-treated Daughter-in-law,"’ ante, Vol. XXT, P- O76, note 7. 
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another week oF 50, and, promising to come On a certain day to take her home, he went away, 
When the prince was gone the queen still shewed the same kindness to the princess, 

One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her:—"“When you co to the wel] 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come to help you. If she happens 
to draw ‘water from the well, you peep in and say to her—‘oh, how beautiful your 
reflection ‘is in the water" Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will certainly 
not refuse you to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she again 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home sharp.” 

The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 

During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother sho Was proing 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and suid -— 

* Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water! Suppose I put on your jewels, shall 
T also look as beantiful ? * 

The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying -—“ Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I muat confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow, Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose some, or some of them might drop into the well.” 

The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurry te remove them, 
but told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jewels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water, The poor prin. 
cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. 

A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in appearance, too, there was little 
or no difference, and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thonght that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difference he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’, and, taking his 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen put in the place of her 
daughter's breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the prince 
thoronghly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly asa mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to the child, bathe him, and go on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of milk, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband's house, and by some charm, 
put every person to a sound sleep; and entering the bed-room, she used to give suck 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying moch in the night. After giving milk to her 
child, the princess would sit on the Aisdla® in the outer verandah, and sing = 

“Orphdadt chili, thanid kardnili, Adis kai gd mand bhartéra sigit 
Orphindit chili, thanid kardnjli, hdis kav gd mdiiyé bala gigi? 
Orphdidi chél, thanié kardipli, Adis Imi gS méijé sasrié sigi? 
UrpAdadi chili, thanid kardafli, Adis kak 98 = manjf sdati régi ? 
‘the avddid i suspended by four chaina or tied to the four corners, on whieh people sit and ew; 
nd cameiads Sanaa et ipa inidlaat keamack in the houses of natives, and those of the Meson 
East Indians in Saleette. It ia generally suspended in the outer verandah. 
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Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, sre you worthy of my 
husband ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 

After repeating this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was aware of it, except anold woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that aat on the Aiidld in the night and sang. 

The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the hiadld and sang when all were 
asleep. “Whocan it be?" he thought to himself. “Everyone in the house goes to sleep 
as carly as possible,” 

Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing, The old woman, 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, “but to make yourself sure,” 
suid she to the prince, “don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the hindld, 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away, 

In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the hiidld. About midnight he saw the figure 
ofa young woman come and enter the palace, though the doors were all closed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she came out and eat on the 
hindld and sang :— | 

“Orphdidi chili, thanid kardafli, Adis kav gb méajé bhar'drd ségi? 
Uirphiadi chéli, thanid kerdnilf, Adis kash gi miinjé béld sdgt? 
Urphandi chili, thanid kardatli, Adis kash 96 mdajd sasrid sdgi? 
Urphdadi chdli, thanid kardafli, Adis kash go manjé adsl sigi? 
Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 

husband ? | 
Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? 
Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are. you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? : 
Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 


mother-in-law ?* 


The prince now believed that what the old woman told him was true, He waited till the 
princess bad repeated the song three or four times, upon which he left his hiding-place and 
acized the princess by her hand ; and asked her who she was, and what her song meant. 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned in a well by her step-sister, while 
she had been to her father’s honse, She next explained how it had all happened. 

When the prince heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recurring suspicions about 
some fraud being practised on him were now confirmed. Ho seized the princess by the hand 
and begged of her not to leave him, but to stay with him, which she did. He next got into a 
rage and went and cut the pretended wife into three pieces: two pieces of the trunk he hung up 
on two roads, and the head (the third piece) he buried with mouth open in a latrine, the 
meaning being that she should eat human excreta ag a punishment, 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had Saoarred. TES 
to pay a visit to her son-in-law's, but was surprised to find her daughter absent, and she was 
the more confused tosee the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace, 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of affairs. During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latrine, when she heard the words: “Ah! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacnate into my mouth?" The mother was struck dumb as the 
words fell upon her enrs, for she recogrised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, and she canght sight of the head of her daoghter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daughter told her everything: how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child; how she used to sit on the Aindléd and sing the song 
which led to the discovery of their frand; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into three pieces, twoof which he hung up on two roads, and the third, ber head, he 
had buried in the Iatrine as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and confusion 
in her face. 

The prince and the princess, who, as we said before, had consented to stay with the prince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age.’ 











FOLELORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA, 
No. 19. — Sirya and Chandri. 


Once there was a Raji, who was very fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it, 

One day standing under the shade of a tree near a well, he noticed a group of girls, all 
in the first fush of womanhood, chattering away and imparting to one another all their little 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, as girls of the same age are wont to do, when they get 
together. The Raji felt interested, and stood quietly listening, as one of them said: “ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk, we tell one another what special qualifi- 
cation each can boast of! For my part {can doa good many things that other girls can dir 
likewise, but there is one thing in which I excel all others, and what do yon think it ig P”" 

“We really cannot say,” replied the others laughing; “ pray, tell us what it is that you 
excel all other girls in ?” 

“ Why I,” said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nut seller's daughter, ‘I can 
divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member of a large assemblage, 
— say, the largest wedding party — had one, there would still be some to spare !” 

“Ha, ha; what does that signify?’ laughed one who was a pan-leaf seller's daughter, 
"T ean divide one-pan-leaf — one small pan-leaf you know — “into as many pieces, as you can 
your betel-nut, and I am eure my friends here will agree that that shews greater skill |" 

And so the girls went on and on, till at last one, who looked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also considerably superior by birth and breeding, outdid them all by the very 
magnitade and nature of her boast’! 

** 7,’ said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them what special quali- 
fication she had, “I am destined to give birth to the Sun and the Moon,” 

Her companions were taken aback at this strange declaration, and while some giggled, 
others laughed at herasadreamer. But the Baja, who had watched her with special interest, 

t ("This story is very interesting as being the result of the telling of Earopean tales to Indian children. Cinderella 
has become naturalized fuirly among native Christinns, bot the European ghost appears in a very strange form.—En.])- 
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was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth ! 





So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her house, on- 
noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brahman family ! 


This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was a subject. that had 
the courage to refuse what royalty marked for hisown! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Brahman lady was married to the Kshatriya Raja amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides, 

Now this Raja had three other wives, but his Britman bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the meana of falfilling. 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and'now and then devised plans for bringin g 
ber into disfavour with the Raji, but, for some time, without success, 


the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be hax opon earth! Bat the Raja 
knew how mich he had to fear from the jealousy of his other Rants, and had constantly to be 
on guard lest they should find means to harm hik favoured wife or her expected progeny in 


Now, unfortunate! y, it happened that war broke ont with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady's delivery came near, and the Riija had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned his Brihmag wife against the wiles of her 
co-wives, and giving her a large drum, told her to beat it with all her might as soon as she Was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring ber that the sound of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him back to her ! 

4s soon, however, as the Raja's back was turned, the three crafty and jealons women set 
to work, and by their wiles and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brihman girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Rania lost no time in cutting it right through ! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat if with all her strength, 
but it would give out no sound! She was too simple, however, to Suspect her oo-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She wag mMorpover indiscreet enough to ask 
them to be near her when her ex pected twins were born, — the Bun represented by a divinely 
handsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side, ina Little Wooden box, and set it afloat in the sea! In the meantime the — 
midwife, whom they bad completely bought over to their interests, put in the twins! | 
by the mother's side, a log of wood and s broom, and, then calling in the ladiesand the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to! The poor Indy herself, 

however, refused to believe the hag's story, and Suspected foul play, but had not the courage to 
speak while the Raji was absent, 


no longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the chances of war, he at once bent his stepa 
homewards. Bot what was his surprise on arriving there to age that the courtiers and others 
who had come forward to tneet him, wore long faces, and while some sympathized with him, 
others langhed at him for being duped by s canning woman, who had devised that plan of 
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inveigling him into marrying her ! | The Raja was beside himself with rage at this, and when 
he went into the presence of the Rani, and the broom and the log of wood were produced 
before him, he struck the poor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast into 

And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to! It was a freary little 
rodm hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to her each day through that 
small window, and that,too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together; and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless days and nights, Hope, however, sostained 
her throngh this trial, for shi knew that she was innocent, and that a day would come when 
those who had brought about her ruin would be exposed, 


While thesa events were taking place, the wooden box which contained the two little babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was east on a distant shore just at thé 
feet of a poor devotes of the Sun, who lived by begging, antl spent his days and nichts on the 
desoiate beach, worshipping the Sun and the Moon by turns. He eagerly picked up the box, 
and on opening it, was no less surprised than delighted to see what it contained! The ery of 
hunger, which the dear little things gave just as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 


them, forhe had with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore, if only to kepp them from crying, be put a finger of his into each 
of the little mouths, when lo! the poor hungry babes began to derive sustenance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into hig 
hut, fed. them in this strange manner whenevor they were hungry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully on the nourishment they derived from his fingers! 

After a year or so, when the little ones were able to cat solid food, he would pot them in 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg food for them in the name of tha 
Sun and the Moon. The people all reverencéd this good man, and cheerfully gave him wha 
they could spare, and be would return to his hut and divide what he thus got with the littl 
ones, just as a loving mother would do. Now the devotee, by means of his occult powers, had 
found ont who his little charges were, and had consequently named the boy Sirya and tha 
girl Chandra. When Siirya and Chandra were about seven or eight years old, the good’ old 
man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called them to his bedaide and gave 
them two things, a steve in which he had constantly been in the habit of keeping a fire burning, 
and @ stick with a rope attached to it. He told them that if they wanted for anything after 
be was dead, they had only to burn some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would get jt, 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that, if aver they wanted to chastise or panish 
any one, they had only to whisper their instructions to the stick and the rope, and they would 
immediately set to work and give the.culprit as good a thrashing as ever was-given to anyone, 

Soon after the good old devotee had gone to his rest, the two young people thought of 
going forth into the world and finding out wHo-their parents were, for they had learnt from 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and entrusted to the mercy of the waves, 


So, as a first step, they expressed to the stove a wish to have a beautiful garden, and 
in it a goldea palace, such as homan hands conld never build, in @ place they chose for 
themselves, And soon they found themselves in a gorgpous golden palace whose walls and roof 
shone so brightly against the Sun, that they cast a strong reflection-on their father's palace 
which was, as chance would have it, situated at the distance of about ten miles from it! The 
Riji was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make inquiries as to the source of that 
strange light, when he was told that a lustrous palace of pure gold had risen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied by a beanteous lady and her brother. At this mention of a 
beauteous lady, the Raja was seized with an eager desire to see ber, and to win her favour, and | 
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offered a large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to let him have just a 
look at her. 

Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, but the Raji selected ont of 


then: one, & shrewd old hag witha zlib and flattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 


errand. 

By bribing the servants of Chandra, the fair lady of the golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingratiated herself into her favour. 
As poor Chendra was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began to like the company of the old hag, who frequently found 
méans to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other, Soon the shrewd woman succceded 
in wheedling the innocent young creatore into telling her all hor strange story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get rid of Chandra's brother. So, one day*she said to her: “Fair 
lady, you have got the best garden the eye ever beheld,-all the large trees in it are both beanti- 
ful and rare, and is it not o pity, therefore, that such a magnificent collection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, the sandal-wood tree, which is found aot bottom of the well of 
Chandan Pari !"" 

“Ah!” sighed Chandri, ““T should so like to have it! and the cunning woman, secing 
her opportunity, enlarged so much upon the merits and the beauty of the tree, that Chandra 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and wonld not let her brother rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her! So one morning’ Sirya set out in the direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the enndal-wood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most Iovely fairy sitting on the brink of a well in the 
midst of a very dark acd deep jungle. But just as Stirya's eye fell on her the little sprite hid 
her, and soon found at the bottom a dry path, loading into a large palaco situated in the 
bowels of the earth. He entered it, and the same sweet litile fairy again greeted his sight. 
She would have run away from him this time also, but he speedily took hold of ber hand, 
quieted her fears, and succeeded in getting her to congerse with him. They sat talking, 
till the time came for the return home of the rilshasa, whose daughter the pari was, when 
the pari converted Sirya into a fly, in which guise he remained sticking to the ceiling right 
over the lady's head. The rakehasa soon entered, with a number of dead bodies of men and 
women slung over his back, and began sniffing obout and ealling ont loudly that he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or abont the palace, But his danghter said: “Do not be so 
angry, dear father, without cause, for the smell of homan beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only ont.of the dead bodies you carry on your back!” The rékshasa, however, con- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things very unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again went ont, and the pari soon restored Siirya to 
his original shape. This wont on for some time, till the two became fast friends. So one dey 
Sirya persuaded his fair companion to tell him whether she knew how her father was to come 
by his death. Now, the pari had learned from her father that there was a pair of doves living 
ina _ vice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one grey and the other milk-white, and | 
that milk-white dove held his life in its bosom, so that, if it were destroyed, the 
rats would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his death. The simple little part 
repented all this to her admirer, and he lost no time in profiting by the information he thus 
obtained, and one morning as soon as the wikshaga went out, be went to the well, and pulling 
the two doves out of the crevice, flung the grey one away into the air, and instantly iis ths 
neck of the milk-white one. 


Tho rékshasa, who was somewhere abont, gave a tremendons yell as he felt his own neck 
wrong violently, and fell dovtn dead witha heavy thud. Instantly, there sprung up around 
Sarya a host of other rakshasas, fierte, strong, and wild, who would have instantly killed 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but le forthwith drew out his miraculous stick and 
rope, which be always carried with bim, and bid them tic up all the rééehaere aud rive them as 
severe a thrasting as they could. The stick and the ropo speedily set to work, and the 
rdishasas received so severe a thrashing that they all roared ont with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon them, and promised in that event to Lecome his slaves and remain so 
all their lives. 

“Very well, then,” said Stryn; “doas 1 bid you. Bring the perfiand the Chandan-tree. 
that is the boast of her garden, ont of this well, and follow me.” The robsfasee were nothing 
loath, for one of them jumped in and brought cat the perf, all trembling and diseonsolate ut 
the loss of her father, while the others went iio the garden, and, catting ont a portion of tl+ 
ground on which the Chandan-tree grew, followed Sivya and the part to the palace of gold. 





Chandra was in ecstacies, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandar- 
tree she had been longing so aincl for, and the pretty little Chandan Pari as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Siirya to come back alive, was disconcerte| q+ 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment a8 best shecould, and, putting on» pleasant smile, weleomed our hero with every 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratalated him on having attained his object. 
Sirya then persuaded Chandan Pari to forgive him for having cansed her father’s death, and t» 
give him her hand in marringe, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandra and the par? having become fast friends. Sut the old hag, who wa« 
bent upon Siirya's destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he wax 
talking to his sister and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretch, who was present, 
craftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thonght his Chandan Pari beautiful, only becanse 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pari of Unchhatra, who lived under the maguilicent tr: 
called Unchhutra, 

Siirva at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go im search of this 
new pariatonce. Now this pari, as the hag well knew, was as cruel as she was beautifol, and 
all those that went to win her came back no more! She had a magic comb, which she kept 
constuntly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enongh to lay hands on her, she tarned 
up ber hair with it, and, in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone ! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a. pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with o ficet steed, such as woold 
traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an cye, and lo, there presently stood before 


him just such a horse! 

Sirys was delighted, and soon taking leave of his paert-wife and his beloved sister, he 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. The gallant charger seemed to 
know the abode of the pari of Unchhatra,and to be aware also of the trick of the comb, for, 
as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he leapt almost right into her lap, and, 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her hair, Sirya seized her by the wrist, 
and wrested it away. Unchbatri, finding herself thos suddenly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror, and swooned right away. Sirya promptly dis- 
mounted, and, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bring her round. As soon as 
ahe was restored to her senses, and was able to speak. she acknowledged Sirya’s supremacy over 
her, and promised to be his slave and servant all her life. The only favour, however, which she 
sake of him, when he had assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to make use of her 
comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power was now lost to her for ever, but to 
undo the mischief it had already caused. Our hero consented, and restored the comb to her, 
and she immediately turned her beaatifal golden hair downwards with it, when, in a moment, 
several large stones, that were lying scattered about here and there, began to ee strange 
shapes, and soon nomberless young men and horses were seen “to rouse and bestir themselves 
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ere wellawake.” Tlie pari asked pardon of all the young men for having allowed them to lie 
[here go long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above them all, both in 
looks and benring, they bowed low their heads to Strya and went their different ways, 


Our hers then went home with his new paré and her Uncbhatra-tree and soon there was 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the pars, being very sensible young Indies, 
lived harmonionsiy toyother as coowires. But theold bag, who, ap to this time, had been doing 
ber best te lure poor Chandra to destruction, although without success, began now to find the 
peace boo hot for ler, for the pert of Unehhatra, who was na clever as she was beautiful, saw 
beth the flitisy weil af friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
J irpese, tnd porsiuded her doshand to rend her to the right about. So the crafty old woman 
Lud to return erestfallen into the presence of the Raji, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tomes mercies of the execntioner for having failed to perform the task she had undertaken, 


Now tho good peri of Unchlutra, who was blessed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Siirya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreeably surprised to learn that their father was a Raja, 
who lived ina city only abont ten éte! distant from their palnee, The part then advised them 
to arrange a grand feast, and invite the R4ja andall his subjects toit. Sdryaand Chandra 
and accordingly, and asked of the fire in the muiyic stove to erect for them row of mandapas, 
stretching from the palace almost to the gates of their father's city, provided with every 
comfort aud luxury, and soon there rose up in the jungle as magnificent a line of canvas 
structures as human eyes ever beheld before! Separate maydapas were set apart for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were the Brihmans and the Kuhatriyas and the Vaisyas provided 
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for, but eren the poor down-trodden ‘Stidras were not forgotten | They, too, had a group of 
notdapas to themselves, fitted up and decorated in such a ‘sumptuous style that the Raja, as he 
came to the feast with his three wives and a fay train of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of them by misthke, and thus pollating himself! What then can we say of 
bie range of wiendrpus that were set apart for the Raja himself and his Rinis! The ceiling was 
furmed to resemble the lustrons concave of the sky, and was spangled with the brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represent the Sun and the Moon and the Stars! The furniture and fittings 
aso, Which were of vold, silver and diamonds, were in perfect keeping with the magnificent 
eciling — in short, there was nothing left to be desired. 


Now the object of the pari of Unchhatra in getting her husband to invite the Raji to 
tie feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that not a dog should be left behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring also his discarded wife—the mother of his twin children, and 
therefore his most rightful Hist, But when she wag told that he had the effrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in between the four walls of her prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, she instantly ordered that but two seats, or rather 
nmasnads, were to be placed in the midst of the royal mandapa, and stood by watching as the 
Raja entered with his three wicked Rinis. Sdrya and Chandra lovingly escorted him to one of 
the seats of honour, and, «5 the elder of the Rinis, who had taken the principal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Brahman lady, and was now high in the Riji's favour, moved forward to 
take the seat beside him, Unchhatra pulled her back, and demanded of the Raja whether it was 
she who had the right to oceupy the seat of honour by his side! The Raji was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the pari insisted apon knowing the truth, he had to confess that 
there was another, who had once a better right to fill that place, but had forfeited it when she 
was found ont to be an impostor, Unchhatré then called upon him to explain what imposture 
it was that she had practised upon him, and he related how she had inveigled him into 
muarriage with her by boasting that she was destined to be the mother of the Sun and the 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those laminaries, she had brought forth a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she had been consigned to prison in consequence. Hut the pari, who, as 
we said, was coguizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder Rini- 
had played upon the poor unoffending Brahman girl, and the way in which ther had merciless! y 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the trath of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage therenpon heaped 
reproaches upon the leads of the offending Ranis for having so sinfully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most Ulustrious twins ever born! 

Unchhatra then introduced Sirya and Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 
of the Raja at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had them buried in it 
waist deep, and left there to be tora alive by beasts and binds of prey. 

Sirya and Chandri, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of the Raja's 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother! Justo spark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 
and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of bringing abont her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death, 

She embraced her dear twins again aud again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, whon she was apprised of the fate of her erael tormentors and was told that the 
Kaiji repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to be forgiven, the good Rani shed tears, 
aud wished to be united to him once more, Thore was nothing bat joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth thut the Raja hod, after wll, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Suu and Moon in human shape upon earth? 





FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN, 
BY WILLIAM CEOOKEE, C. 8. 
No. ¢.— Why the jish laughed. 

A fisherman was once hawking hia fish through the cit y of Agra and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar Baidshah. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
The moment she looked into the basket, overy fish in it began to laugh at hor, Now she 
wad her father’s only daughter aud much loved by him. So she went to Akbar andl sujal: 

“Father, I have seen dead fish laugh to-«lay. I must know the reason or I sliall div,’” 

Akbar replied: “ Do not distress yourself, I will discover the meaning.” 

Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that he would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There be lay down on 
his bed in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of his trouble, At Inst his eldest son 
induced him to tell what was the matter. He promised hia father that he would find out the 
secret, if his father would get Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. 

He got the money and started. On the way he met an old man, who asked him where he 
was going. He replied that he was going in search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came toa river. Ashe was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, anid 
took them off when he reached the other side, Then as they passed under a tree the young 


® [This story appeara in part Mian been subjected at some time to Western infinence, oT the Moon in 
1 A folktale told | by Dwirika Prasid, Pithak Brihmag, of Bithalpur, Pargana Kariyiit Sikhar, Miraipar, 
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man raised his umbrella over his head, They went on farther and came to village where 
there was a fine crop of barley etanding in afield, 

“I wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet !"2 the young man said to the villager, 

When they came to the old man’s village he invited his companion to pot up at his house, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter: 

“Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
pats on his shoes when he walks in water! When he goes under a tree, he holds up his 
ambrella! When he sees‘n barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not !"° 

“Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” the girl answered, “He 
puts on his shocs in water, becanse he cannot sce the thorns as clearly as he can when he walke 
onland. He holds up his umbrella undcr a tree, because he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. When he asked if the barley was groand or not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or not, and if the crop belonged to him or to 
the mahkéjan, ‘This isa wise man: you must get me married to him."? 

So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agri. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said: 

“T can explain the riddle! 

When she reached Agri, she wrote a letter to the princess :— 

“ Be cautious and think over the matter in your mind,” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath, and said to her father: 

“Tt is time that Birbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequences,” 

When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his daughter-in-law would: 
explain the matter. So she was called into the tandana, and Akbar was present, The girl said: 

“The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can be explained,’ 

“My box shall never be opened,” the princess screamed. 

“Let it be opened at once,” shouted Akbar, ) 

And lo and behold! When it was opened ont bounced four strapping young men! 

“Now you see why the fish laughed !" said the girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
NOTES. 

This tale is in many ways instractive. A story very similar is recorded from Kasmir by 
Mr. Knowles (Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90), The queen of the Kasmiri story has been 
localised at Agri, and the whole tale has been brought home into the familiar Akbar-Birhal, 
Cycle. In the Kaémirf tale, the youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories, They sre refused food in a city, and given some in o 
cemetery. The corn incident is in both, as well as that of the shoes. The youth asks the old 
man to cut two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and he enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to entertain a guest. The message to the queen is much more 
mysterious, and a young man disguised as a female slave in the randna, is discovered by all the 
servants being made to jump over a pit. 

Mr. Jacob's remarks (Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250 eq.) may be quoted: “The latter part is 
the formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles, She has been bibliographised by Prof. 
Child (English and Scotch #Sallads, I. 485); see also Benfey, Ki. Schr. IT. 156 sq. The sex test 





* [We are now lsunched on an interesting set of | hk ae | 
of an ancient form of divination.—Ep. thowe stock riddles, w perhaps represent what remaine 
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at the end is different from any of those enumerated by Prof. Kéhlor on Gonzenbach, (Sezil, 
Méhr. IL. 216.) Here we have a further example of a whole formula, or sericea of incidonts, 
common to most European collections, found in India, and in a quarter, too, where European 
influence is little likely to penetrate. Prof. Benfey in an elaborate dissertation (Die Klnge 
Dirne in Aueland 1859, Nos. 4-25, now reprinted in Al. Schr. If, 156 sy.) has shewn the wide 
spread of the theme in early Indian literatare (though probably there derived from the folk) 
and in modern European folk literature,” 

The old village Brihmag, of Mirzipur, who told the story wns certainly ignorant of any 
Enropean folklore, and the change in the incidents and its localization between Kaimir and the 
North-West Provinces are most instructive.* 


No. 8.— The Princess who loved her Father like Sali. 


There was once a king who had thres sons and five daughters. One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sngar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 
lately been married, suid that she loved him like salt. Ho was very angry and said, 
* Bitter love isno love at all." So he ordered his men to take her and ex pose her in the jangle. 

When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to weep, and as she 
wept she began to scratch the ground with a piece of stick. Inmediately she saw a stair- 
case of gold and when she scraped away somo more earth she saw a golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sent for masons and made them build her @ palaces all of gold, and there 
she lived until ber eon was born, 

One day her father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whose leaves were made of the topaz; and among them suta peacock. In the morning 
he went to his court and told his courtiers of his dream. ‘‘ Whoever will shew me the things I 
have seen in my dream,”' said he, “to him I will give half my kingdom.” Many soldiers tried 
to perform the task and failed ; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on the quest, 
By chance they came into the jungle where their sister lived. She was sitting on the balcony, 
und recognised them. She said to her son, “ Your uncles are passing by ; go and call them,” 
When they came in they were astonished to see such a splendid julace in the jungle. At last 
they came to think that it must be the abode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not eat it, and buried it in the ground. Soon after the boy returned and 
nsked them where they were going. They told him their mission, and he asked them to let 
him accompany them, They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag, and wished to 
join them in order to rob or murder them, 5o they thought it best to start at once and not to 
take him with them, 

When the boy returned and found that they had started without him, he tol4 hia mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them, When he came up to them he said: 
“Why do you distrust me? If you let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise.” 
So he went on with them, and after some time they came to a well and they told him to draw 
water for them. When he looked into the well he saw o gate; and he called ont: “I sea e 
gate inthe well. Iam going in to ee what is there. Wait here six months for me." He 
jamped into the well, passed through the gate, and came into a lovely garden in which was o 
splendid palace. He went inside and looked about and on a couch in one of the rooms he saw 
a beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut offand was laid at her feet, He hid 

4 [I would throw out, aa a hint for the ultimate solution of the origin of sach tales, the fact that riddles are 
atil) need as a form of divination precisely in the manner in which we find them employed in Indian folktales Seo 
Golden Bough, IL. 164: ante, Vol. XX. p. 196.—Ep.] 

1 Told by Shiudds Chamér of Chankiya, Mirzapur, 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When ho came in, he joined the foiry's 
head to her body, and gave hor a élap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together, Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in the moraing ke started off in search of his prey. , 


When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done, 
She asked him how he had found his way there. “If the Deo finds you here,” said she, “he 
will cat you.” “As lam here 1 will stay here,” he said; and as he wns very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evering when it became time for the Deo to return she 
inoght him a waulre and anid, “I am going to turn you into a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating this spell." So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Doo arrived he called ont, “ Ahawmanséyon, khonnavséyan,”’ that 
sto say, “Fee fo fum! 1 smell a man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usnal, cutting off hyr head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She osked him why he bad left his native land, aud he told her the whole story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she; my tame is Chiind? Part (Silver Fairy) ; the-second is Bong Pari 
(Gold Fairy); and the thind is Zamurend Parl (Topaz Fairy). We are all in the hands of this 
Meo. If you vo to Sand Part your object will be accom plished," 


So she gave him a letter to Sénd Pari, and he look it to her. He found her in the same 
state as Chandi Pari, and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read her sister's 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo came she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day ahe gave him a letter and sent him on to Zamarrad Pari, whom he also found in the 


three sisters, Hesaid, “If you agret to accept my aid, when the Deo comes, tell him that. when 
Le goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here al! by yourself, and that it would be a 
good thing if he woukl bring your sisters here,” When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, The world dova not hold the man who can take my life, Bat, of course, [ 
would die if my pigeon were killed.” “Which pigeon do you mean?” ghe asked, ‘In Folin 
jangle,” he said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon in a cage, If any one 
were to get my pigeon Iam ruined.” She then induced him ¢o bring her sisters to her, and he 
repeated a mantra and the three came together, After some time the boy asked leayo from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “All three of us love you, and you shall not go without ne,”” 
Further they said, “You must goto Fulin jongle and find the banyan tree, Open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and then the Deo will die algo.’ 


He did as they told him, and when the Deo waa dead, he asked them leave to go home, 
They gave him threo picturas of themselves, and taught him @ matfra and said, Whenever 
you wish our presence you have only to repeat this spell, and we will come out of our pictures,” 
Further they said, “If you wish to make a platform of silver and the other things such as your 
geuiudisther saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our beads, and anything you desire will 


F “ ta 
appe ar. 


So the boy dived op the well, and when he was only two cubits from the top he called ont 
to the princes to help him out; but they said, “We will not take you out unless you give us 
the things which you have brought with you.” He gave them the pictures of the fairies: but 
when they got them, they would not take him out, and he was obliged to go back and live in the 
honse to which he bad gone at the beginning. The princes went home, and as they were 
passing the place where the boy's mother lived, she asked them what had become of her son. 
They answered that he had been with them until a few days before, and had then gone away 
by himself. She sent men to search for him, and by chance they halted by the same well, 
Hearing the sound of voices he came up, and when they saw him they pulled him ont. When 
he came to his mother he told her all ‘that had beppenod, and then he went to see his grand- 





father. He found many 


people collected there, and they were talking about the platform which 
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the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes had robbed him of 


The King ordered the pictures to be produced, and when the ponces brouglit 


them he told them to produce the platform and other things by means of them; but they could 
not do so as they were ignorant of the spells, The boy then asked the king's lewe to try, and 
Permission was given him, He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of fold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches, So the king offered him half his kingdom and 


the hand of his daughter ; 


but he said that be could accept nothing until he took the adyice 


of his mother. 'The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no 
salt in any of the dishes, The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
Seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole history, He was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 


son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 


NOTES. 


The story is incomplete, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it, The 


fairies should come in and have their heads eut 
fairies should be punished, Khenmansdyan, = 


off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
“fee fo fam,” in Chamir tales, 1 euppose it 


comes from Kidna = to eat: manuslya = man. The fairies with palaces underground reached 


through wells, and the Life Index of the I 


are familiar. He is as stupid ag these gobling 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAKATIYA 
DYNASTY. 
Hultasch (ende, Vol. XXI. p. 187), furnishes the 
following list of the Kakatiyas of Orangal :— 


Dr. Hultzsch assumes that the “ Rudradéva” 
of this group is identical with the “Rudra” of 
the Anumakond inscription and that he wus, 
consequently, a son of Prédanija, This assump- 


tion, however, involves a serious chronological 


dificulty. The Annmakond inscription fur- 
nishes Rodra with the date $. 1084— A. D. 1162, 
Ee ear prn i wcelt: tener tocbeve 
begun to reign im A. D. 1160. Ganapati’s te, 
8. 1172 = A. D. 1250, 90 years later. If we nccept 


Dr. Hultasch’s genealogy of the Kfkatiyas we | 


have only one king — Mahidéva — to fill the gap. 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Ganapati a much longer reign than 
we are, uuder the circumstances, entitled to do. 





We know that Ganapati died in A. D. 1257, 
and local records say he was succeeded by his 
wife, who survived him either 98 or 38 years, If © 
there igany truth in this, it sUgvesta the inference 
that Ganapati himself had a short reign, It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliance on 
this kind of evidence, and in this case the Pratd- 
parudrfya of Vidyindtha makes his successor 
his daughter, 

In spite of this, however, there is still a diffi- 
culty in covering the period between Rudra and 
Ganapati satisfactorily, 

if we give Rudra a 30 years’ reign, his father 
Prida having probably had a long one, and allow 
to Mubhideva the usual 25 years, we should still 
have to assume a 40 years" reign for Ganapati, for 
which we have no special Justification, 

The possibility has been suggested of another 


_ Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 


between the Rudra of the Auumakond inscription 
and the Mahddéva of the Ekdmranatha group. 
This is by no means unlikely, 

In the first place, to judge from the wording 
of the Ekimranitha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Rudra mentioned in it ia a 
son of Produriija. It merely states —* after him,” 
t. ¢., Prodarija, “this race was adorned by Rudra. 
déva.” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the identification of this prince with the “ Rudra” 
of the Anumakond inscription. He may as 
easily bave been a later ruler of the same nome. 
The similarity of the namex might very cusily 
conse confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Ekim- 
raniths inscription. 

But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 

Ante, Vol. KXI. p. 187, Dr. Holtzech mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between. the 
Yidavas 
Mallugi and Rudra, and that between Singhaoa 
IL. and Ganapati, be establishes satisfactorily. 
Bot when he affirms that Jnoitugi the Yiidava 
\A. D. 1191-120) was aleo a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems unpossible to follow him. 


In the Vrofokhoude of Hémidri (see Bhandar- 


kar's Dekkon, p. 82) Juitugi is represented as | 
slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailangas,” while the | 


Paithn grant of Ramachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne, It is natural, 
ut firat sight, to identify this Ganapati,as Dr. 
Hultesch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the Ekiimrandtha inscription. But to do so 
involves a chronclogical difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. 


To make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaitngi, | 


we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A. D. 1200, Jaituyi's final 
date. As he died in A. D. 1257, that woutd give 
hima i) years’ reign; but we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, ia all the other 
way. 


The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could be proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly, The list of the Kikatiyus would then 
stand somewhat as follows :— 

Prola, Prodarija ... ... circ. A. D. 1110-1160 


Rudra I.... sie ET} af lle] 105 
Ganapatil. 2... oe gy | 11120 
Rodre it, ino ee we 124-1237 
Mahidéva (traditionally) ,,  ,, 1237-1240 
Ganapati... 1. yy, | 1840-1257 


Is it mot possible that some of the numerong | 


Kakatiya inscriptions might throw light on this 
point and clear away some of the confusion of 
naines and dates, which at present prevents the 
formation of any satisfactory and aystematic 
chronology of the dynasty ? Perhaps some 
contributor might be able to direct. his attention 
to this problem, | 


C. Mage. Derg. 


and the Kakatiyus. That between | 





ANTIQUARY. [Novemarr, T8)g, 


—— ES 


INTERCHANGE OF INITIAL E AXD PIN 
BURMESE PLACE-NAMES. 
Aute, p. 19, I noted the change of Kabéng to 
Pabtng (Basscin) and of Kak‘im to Pak‘in 
(Poktimeyi) 1 now give more instances. Mr, 


~~ Thirkell White imforme me that the modern 


Puntu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo district, 


| Euntu of older writings. 


Of the reverse process there is an instance at 
Manlmam., The “Farm” Caves near thot town 
are well known to visitors, us one of the sights. 
The word “ Farm” representa the old Shin 
the Burmese word Bama, a Burman, becomes 
Ehama: see Haswell’s Peguan Language, p. 46. 


By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 


inscriptions preserved at the Maldmuni Pagoda 


at Mandalay I find that the spellingof Kuk‘an 
(ante, p. 19) i really and invariably Kok‘in, 


K. C. Tempre, 


— : 


TALAPAY—TALAPOIN. — 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin = Buddhist monk, so common 
until quite lately. 
there is a figure of aac? te usual modern 
type, with a brasa chain round ita neck, from which 
if hung an engraved medallion, On the medallion 
is cut the inscription given below and the figure 
of a Buddhist priest or monk. The figure i# a 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loubéire’s 
Kiagdow of Siam, 1693, and in the Pires Jesuites’ 
Voyage de Sium, 1686, and other illustrated books 





| and maps of that period. Beyond that the image 


came from the Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, I 


; believe, no further history, So the date may be 


taken as about 1700 A. D. 
Tuseription. 
Talapay| ic. Religiosij in Pegn Regno | 
effigies 41 : 
inventa in Templo rainoso ad ripam flumins 

Syrian fy. 

From this we gather that the old visitor to 
Burns thought that the image of Buddha was an 
image of a monk, probably on account of the 
dress, ond that he found it cither in a kyenng 
(monastic building|, or in m pagoda, on the banks 
of the Pegu River near Syriam. 

Talapay is an interesting variant of the well 


KR. C. Tempe. 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 
(Tue Tataixa Country or Buea). 
EY MAJOE EF, C, TEMPLE. 
I. The Caves about Maulmain. 


N company with Mr F,O. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a shert inspection of the caves 
referred to by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his “ Notes on an Archeological Tour in Rimaifadéss, ae 
ante, Vol. XXTI, pp. 377. 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmain! and 
Thatén (Pat'in). Those that wore visited, and it may be said, that 2 are so far known, were :— 

(1) the *Parm’ Caves, about 10 miles from Maalmain on the At‘arin River; 

(2) the D‘ammaba Caves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (Gyaing) River; 

(3) the P‘igat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from Maulmain; 

(4) the Régan Caves, on the Kigun Creek, near P‘igat, 28 miles from Maulmain; 

(5) the Btinji Caves, on the Dintami River, 51 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 
Thatén. 

‘Manlmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivera, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B‘injf, are within an easy day's journey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the Farm Caves, out of the regular routes, andare, consequently, bat little visited, 
—indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 

In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thatén and Martaban, the 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the statement in the 
Kaiybe, Eoeemmhees 9 Regn concerning “this very rainy country of Ramaiifa.'’2 

It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in Maulmain concerning the anti- 
quities of the snrrounding eountry. From statements made to me it would appear that many 
caves exist along tho At'ardn River and along the upper reaches of the Dén#ami River; but 
until each story is verified it.is most unsafe to rely apon anything stated locally. 

The British Burma Gazetteer states, Vol. II,, page 37, that there are no less than 23 groups 
of caves in the Amherst Distriot, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along the 
banks of the At‘aran, All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) Ina hill opposite 
the ‘Widén Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain: (2) in a hill a mile and @ half inland from 
the Quarries; here there is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 400 ft., a narrow and 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and several smaller caves in the 
neighbourhood: (3) at P‘Abaung, 36 miles up the river; here is a cave with a hole in the 
ceiling leading to a chamber filled with booke and old ivory, which was visited by Crawfard 
(Embassy to Ava, page 355), and rons right through the rooks, like that at D'‘ammaba : (4) at 
the Hot Springé (At‘arin Yébo), 4] miles op the River; where there are said to be more caves.2 | 

Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burma Gazetteer, has kindly collected for me, in addition to the information above given, 


ne Ea 

1 Called Maulmain or Moulmein by the English, Milimyasing by the Barmans, Mutmwtitm by the Talaings, 
and RAmapurs in historical and epigraphia doouments. It seems to hawe been called Molamyaing and 
by the English at first—vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, published 1829, pp. 282, 355, et pasrim. In Wilson's 
Burmese War, 1827, the word appears aa Moalmein, in » Gasette notification of 1886, quoted at p. i. Low calls + 
Malamein in his papers, 1933, As. Res, Vol. xviii. p. 128 #.1 Miscell, Papers om Indo-China, Vol. i. p. 1791, 
Mr. Oortel in his Note on a Tour in Burma in March and April 1899, pp. 18, aleo mentions the journey herein 
desori hed. 3 Soe ante, p. 3. 

* Probably the-same-as those mentioned below as being off Eyindéjl Village. Low in 1883 was up the At‘ariyn 
and gives a good account of the At‘urla Yébd (Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. i. p. 194) and aleo notices. 
(p- 197) the P'ibanng Cave, which be calls Phabaptaung. : 
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= . my ; : ; | 
the following information, from native sources, as to the caves in the Kyaikk‘amt or 

There are in the Jain-balwin (Gyne-Salween) Sub-division five caves, vir,, the 
E‘ayén-S‘addin (Farm : see post, p. 3294.) in the E‘syén Hill, and the Nga up the At‘arkn River : 
the D‘ammaba (see post, p.33] ff.) and the S'addan up the Jain River. The first four are situated 
in the Taydni Circle, and the last in the Danpadaing Circle, The E‘ayén Hill is a mile and a 
half from the K‘ayin Village, and two and a half miles from the Ya®abyin Village (on the 
At‘arin?). The usual routes are, by road to Nyaungbinzék, four miles, thence across the Ferry 
over the Nyaungbinzék Creek (= At‘arin River), and thence by road to the Hill, four- 
milea: or by boat or launch up the At‘arin River to ZaBabyin Village (on the At‘aran F), 13 
miles, and thence by cart to the Hill, 2} miles, The Nga Cave is two and a half miles distant 
ina separate hill. Only the K'ayén Cave, of the above, has any remains in it, The D'ammaba 
Cave is reached by boat or lannch up the Jain River, 19 miles, and contains aboot 1,000 images, 
of which 100 are in good order, and one chattya.4 The S‘addin Cave is two miles from 
Kis‘énbin Village, six miles from Naunglinji Village, and 18 miles north of Zatabyin (on the 
Jain). The usual routes from Maulmain are by boat or laonch up the Jain River to Zatabyin, 13 
miles, and thence by cart 18 miles: or by boat or launch to Diénaing Village, 28 miles, and thence 
by cart, 15 miles. This cave is said to be a mile long, and to contain a cheitya and three 
images in bad order (two being broken) at the entrance. It is about GO fect above ground 
level, and is reached by 100 masonry steps in practicable repair, 

In the Kokarék Sub-division there aro eight caves, viz, the 84, the three Pubék Caves, 
‘the Pabafun, the Taungbalwé and the Yabé-Mént'. The first six are in the Myipndaing 
Circle and the last two in the Mydwadl, and all are reached from Kydndéji Village, which is 47 m, 
by boat or launch op the Jain River. The SA Cave is in the little P*ibék Hill, ten miles from 
Kyéndoji. It contains five or six boxes of old MSS. but no images, These are said to be 
in good condition. The cave is 60 ft.above ground level, and is approached through old jungle 
paths, ‘The three P’abék Caves are in the Great P‘ibék Hill and about 200 yards apart, nine 
miles from Kyéndji. Twoof the caves contain images and chaityas in bad repair, The caves 
are from 30 feet to 60 feet above ground level, and are approached by old jungle paths. The 
P*abafiun Cave is eight miles from Kyéndaji. It has no contents and is about 60 feet from the 
ground level. The approach is bad by difficult jungle paths. The Taungbalwoé Cave is nine 
miles from Kyondéji, It is 22 feet above the ground level, approached by bad jungle patlis, 
and has no images init. The Yab§ and Mént'l! Caves are in the Tind Hill, about fifteen 
miles from Myawadi Village, which is 45 miles by road from Ryéndéji. They are about 
60 yards apart and 1,000 feet from the ground level, The Yabé Cave contains chattyas, images 
and old MSS. in bad condition. These caves are very difficult of access through thick jungle 
and are rarely visited, or as the Burmese informant puts it: — ‘no one has ever been there '”" 

In the P’agat Sub-division there are five caves, ciz., the Eogun, the Yabébyan, tho 
P‘agat, the Wobyan, and the Taunggalé. The first three are in the B'in‘laing Cirele and the 
Jast two in the Myaingji Cirele. To reach the first three, the usnal route is by boat or launch up 
the Salween to P‘agit, 27 miles (sce post, p. $36), and thence by rond, Each cave is close to o 
village of the same name, and the first two are each about three miles from Piigat by different 
cart roads, and about three miles from each other. For detailed descriptions of the F‘igat and 
EKogun Caves, see post, p. 335 F, In the Yabébyan Cave are images and chaityes, The usnal 
route to the Wibyan and Taunggalé Caves is by launch to Shwégun Village up the Salween, 
76 miles, and thence by boas. Wobyan Village is about six miles beyond Shwégun, and the 
eave issome two miles inland. It contains chaifyas and images, and is abont 50 feet above 
ground level, but is-easily approached by steps lately made to the entrance, The Taunggalé 
Cave is similarly about two miles inland from Myaingji village, which is three miles beyond 
Shwegun. This cave is about 700 feet up the hill, approached by a bad road over hill and 
threngh jungle. It contains chattyas and images, 


‘ This local statement is gueeewock (see port, Pp. 333). 
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In the Thatén Sib-division are two caves, the Minlwin and the Winbén, both in the 
D‘animinlwin Circle. The usual route is by launch up the Salween and Din¥ami Rivers, 
70 miles, to (?) Diiyinzék, and thence ten miles back to Winbén Village by boat, The Winbén 
Cave isa mile from the village, but contains no images. The Minlwin Cave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from Maja Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images, 
but above it is a large marble slab (? inscribed), which is an object of fear and reverence, 
This information from Thatén I look upon with some doubt. The description corresponds 
generally with that of the B‘inji Cave given below at p. $38. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B‘inji Cave, and that Winbdn is the village I havecalled later on (p. 358) 
B'in‘laing or Nyaungjin, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. 1f the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as the B‘inji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and chaifyas in it. 

Woar Maulmain there are ten caves in the Eyauktalén Hill, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, abont 14 miles from the town by cart road, Of these, four have images and 
chaityas, mostly in bad order, They are about a mile from Kyauktalén Village and about 20 
to 30 yards apart. They are easily approached from the village, 

This information, and that I have independently gathored as to the remains, goes to 
shew that there are at least 40 caves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

Daring the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and mgself for exploration, riz., from the 
11th to 15th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurrigd visits, could 
be accomplished, But enough was seen to establish the archmological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 

In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to these 
remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before, is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

I may mention that Caves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found farther Eastin the Laos States, vide Bock, Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 ff, 301; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, vide Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin- 
China, p. 296 {.: and in Siam, vide Bowring, Stam, I. p. 167. 

g. The ‘Farm’ Caves, 

The ‘Farm’ Caves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite places for 
picnics and pleasure parties for the European population of the town, and also for the Native 
population, Bormese, Talaings, and Hindu Natives of India,*—who combine, however, 
religious worship with their outing. The Chettis (Madrisi Hindu money-lending class) of 
ve built themselves a rest-house oatside one of the Caves, and there is, of course, 








Maulmain ha : 
also a Burmese rest-honse or sayat. 

{he namo ‘Farm’ appears to be a corruption of the Shan name of the place, F“arum 
(Pharum). P*iram, as a place-name, is one of the many relics of the old Shin occupation of 
this part of Burma, the syllable p‘d (precipitous rock) appearing im several place-names of the 
sume clase in the neighbourhood ; ¢. g., P'akat (Bur. Ptigat), P'iin, P‘ibyauk, Prilit, Ptinp‘é, 

= nun, P'isuk, P*irisin, P‘ibin, Pawan, ete, However, the name ‘Farm Caves’ is so firmly 
established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be safely regarded as the proper one. 
The Burmese name is K‘ayén* (spelt K‘arun and pronounced K’ayun to the present 
writer), after the neighbouring yillage of that name. Another derivation of “Farm” is from 
the guano iu these caves, which was and perhaps is still, farmed out to contractors, 


rs ? o_O 
# Hindué all over Burma worship at the Buddhist shrines and pagodas. Atthe great Shwtdagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon they may be seen at their devotions in considerable numbers. The pagoda and ehrine attendants in Lowes 
Burma are uaually also Hindus from India, who have taken the place of the old pagoda slaves. 
 # For interchange of initial p and | in Burmese place-names, sce ante, p- 19. 
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The Farm Caves, like all those mentioned in this paper, are situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by the sea at no remote geological period, They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some being of large size, 

There are two distinct sets, one of which was formerly nsed for religious purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented. The other has always been left as nature made jt. The former is the 
E‘ayin Cave proper, the latter, which is about 600 yards distant southwards, iscalled the S‘addan 
Cave. There is a third unornamented caye called the Ng Cave in a hillabont 2} miles distant, 

The first set consists of an entrance hall running parallel with the face of the rock, a long 
hall ronning into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the « Chaitya. Hall” of 
Ferguason's History if Indian Architecture (Chap. V.), and a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of the form of the cave, and in front of it 
ia the artificial tank, which invariably accompanies these remains. The following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the construction, 














top-ornamenta or umbrellas (PGs) of the 
“iat become popularised aa toe by Forguason's History af I | Architecture 
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she point indicated in the plan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof, 
most probably unto a higher cave in the rock, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit, 

The. whole of the caves above described wera clearly atone time crammed with 
images of all siz*s, materials and ages, just as the Kogan, Binjf and D‘ammaba Caves. still 
are. These have nearly all now been destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India, 
from Maulmain. The proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for nearly seventy 
years, the existence for many years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this species of desecration, would easily acconnt for the destruction of invalnablé 
remains that has taken placo. 

There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama® Boddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feet in length and others not mach less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made attest their 
antiquity! Some of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other caves, notably that at D‘ammaba, All over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
Plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cottastuck on withacemont. The best 
preserved of these particular remains are high up on the south wall at the deep end of the Chaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yahdns are kneeling opposite one of the huge ShiéSdyaungs a 
recambent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (biig‘d = sang'a); i. ¢., a numerous circle of yahiins 
praying round a central figure of Gautama under the Bo(=2idi=Bur. Boit)Tree.! Plate T, 
which is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chaitya Hall, looking along 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 
above mentioned. 

The best way of visiting the Farm Caves is to take a hackney carriage (these are 
numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Manlmain) to the Nyaungbing¢k Ferry on the 
At‘arin"? River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence proceed by bullock cart 
to the caves, another four miles or so. There iq no difficulty in the journey, as it is constantly 
made and the people en route consequently quite unlerstand what is wanted, It is advisable, 
however, to give notice to the ballock drivers of the intended journey, The roads are now good 
all the way. | | 

3. The D'ammaPa Cave. 

The D‘ammaba Cave is distant frbm Maulmain about eighteen miles and is situated 
near the banks of a side-stream behind an island in the Jatmn River. There is o village and o 
amall bright gilt pagoda on a high precipitous rock jutting picturesquely," as usnal, into the 
River. (See Plate X{X.) Near the pagoda are kyaungs (monastic buildings) of the ordinary 
village type. The Cave is in a range of limestone rocks of some height behind the village 
and distant about quarter of a mile, and there is no difficulty in procuring guides from the 
village. The peculiarity of this Cave is-that it rans right through the rock, and so is better 
lighted than is usually the case. 

It contains a great number of stalactites and stalagmites, some very large, and 
S Skr. Gautama = Pali Gitama = Burmese Gidami and God'ama (= Anglo-Indian geddama, used for any 
proven ats a figures arc, however, quite modern, having been placed thore by worshippors of the present day, 
Local information places the number at 68, of which ooly Dare now in good order. — 

11 This cave ia much disfigured by scribbled names of visitora in, many languages: English, French, Germay 


vetani, | i, ' ‘amil, Telogn, Bormese and Chinese. 
inane prasions Naor sel Br 1829, and in Spearman's @Gatetfeer of Burmah, 1990. It is Atha 
in Wilson's Burmese War, 1827, p. xiii. It is at this point frequently called the Nyaunghingtk Creck. 
18 One of the most striking facts in Burma is the beantifnl aod picturesque situations of the parodas and 
public buildings. They are comparable in this respect to tho religions structures of the Lepchas in Sikkim, Sea 
Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, by Sir E. Temple and KR. C. Temple, Vol. If. pp. 308 297, 


Sir R. Temple's Oriental Experience, pp. 73-74 See alao post, p. 36] f. 
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apparently all were originally ornamented. This may give aclue to the age of the orna- 
mentation on further investigation, by determining whether the unornamented stalactites and 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it mast have taken 
them to form. Some of them again are now only partially ornamented, and it is possible 
that the nnornamented pavts may have been formed since the ornament was put on. 

The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cuve, 
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# nts, planked iw hole wv the roof 










Shelch Plan at the D amindaba (ave 

The general design in the interior seems to have been to build up a pagoda or chattya at 
both the east and west entrances, and to fill in the centre of the hall or cave with images and 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms, Along the sides is a great mass of images on 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A general idea of the style of ornamentation 
and design can be seen from the interior view of the B'inji Cave given on Plate IT. 

The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautama 
Buddbe and Yahans, of all sizes, from four inches in height to about life-size. Theee 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly red (hinapadd!*), and of terra-cotta fastened 
on by a cement. There are also signa of glazed ware having been employed in places, and 
abundant signs of a general gilding'® of the figures-in days gone by. When new, and brightly 
colored and gilt, the effect of the ornamentation must have been very fine, (See Plates VI. 
and VII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usnal Inilian chirdgh form, are to be 
found. These must have been used, as now, for illuminating the Imares on feast days, Much 
broken pottery also lies about’; the remains nodoubtof water-pots and of pots for votive flowers, 
nged on similar occasions. 

All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down the centre of the Cave, are of 
\ This word is spelt harheepdda — Skr, ‘goose-foot,’ and is the namo of a mineral (red oxide of mercury) 
producing the peculjar rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildings. It is Particularly well suited ag a» 
ground for gold, black, white or gray ornament. 


The gilding was not always of good quality, as in many instances the images that remain are oow simply 
covered with verdigria, 
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brick and plaster, and now very much ruitied, There is a general iden among those who 
have visited this Cuve, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. IT. p. 138, 
that the rain hag been cansed by some enemy of the Talaings, However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence is fortheoming to snpport that argument, it may be pat forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma, When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, aud the kibé, (spelt kusdl = Pili kusalawn,a ‘good work") 
or religions marit, gained thereby lima accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts:and as each large image is supposed 
to have valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. This is sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a time 
atany rate, always supervenes. Plates 1V. and V. shew pagodas thus treated in the Kégun 
Cave, and it may be said that, in the Cave remaing in Ra usiifiadésa generally, it is the role 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus, This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammaba., 


The Eastern Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere mass of bricks, plaster and broken 
images, some of which may still possess greab archmological valne. Immediately above it there 
is a@ hoe in the roof, now boarded-over. This loads to an upper chamber or cave, in 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer, 
Vol. IL., p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the other caves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as s000 as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized,!® 


Outside the eastern entrance there is a fonnel leading upwards in the rock, but whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot, 


There is a vory large number of images of all sizos dnd in all stagos of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave, Plate II. relating to 
the Btinji Cave, gives some idea of the state of the floor at Diammabi, These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of the first use of the Cave for religious purposes up 
to quite modern times. They are made of many materials :— wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotta, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes. They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
looks like Barmese resin (pron, bisst, spelt sachehé? = (sach) bit, wood, + (ché3) gi, oil). It 
is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas the 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. The state of the wood, which is apparently 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images will go a 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they were deposited ; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not Jess than a certain number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It ntay farther be fairly argued that, whon once the 
caves became established as recognized places for religious ceremonies, the great macs of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims, 


The images and similar remains are generally of the same character in all the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship, (See Plates I’, Iu, VI. and VIL) Exactly 
similar images are yet to be seen round the Kyaikbanlin and the Kywikpatin -Pagodas 
at Maulmain, the Myabéndan Pagoda at Martaban, the Shwézayin and Mulék (or Dajip‘aya) 
Pagodas at Thatén, the great Shwédagén itself and the Silé Pagodaat Rangoon, the Kyaikkank 


™ Tho Talaing lnangaage, though still spoken to a considerable extent, is ceasing to be a literary medium very 
rapidly; so much so that it is already extremely dificult to find an educated Talaing able to read even modern 
documints in his native language, and the epigraphic and old palm-leaf documents in that tongue, which are of 
fotore. ; 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyani Déng (simd) at Pegu, and round 
the great Shwémddd Pagoda at the same place."7 Whether these images were originally made 
for the pagidas, or wore taken from the Cares by the devont.and there deposited, is a question 
to be settled horeafter, For it must be remembered that it 19 still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p‘ayd (image of Gautama Buddha) ‘to travel, as the people pnt it, 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D'ammaba Cave. Some of 
the small terra-cotta ficrures, or, more strictly, tablets impressed with figures, that have becone 
detached, are found to have sometimes, but not commonly, notes painted on the back, The 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufficiently complete for reading is 
-that given below, full-size. 




















Faesurile. full sze,of the unscripteon on the back of @ ferra cotle, tablet 
inpressed: tn front uxta an Image of Gautama Buddha Fron 
the Dammata Cave. 


The characters of the inscription are Talaing and the language is Talaing, and-it means:!* 
“Nge Leh offered to the pagoda curry stuffs from his ancestral fields, fish, and property,""!? 

1? Lately there has becn printed by the local Government a perfunctory and well-nigh valueless production 
called List of Objects of Antiquarian and Archmological Interest in British Burina, Jt is confined mainly to the 
names of the principle pagodas in the country and the folk-history thereof, Tt is useless for any purpose,’ except 
to find the names of the pagodas, and js not even then of use, if there ia more than ooo pagoda in a place, aa the 
actoal situation of each ia never indiemted. 

7 Tt must be borne in mind however, that in the 
Indian languages, every epigraphic reading should pro 
I fancy wo must assume from this that the piow 











Present condition of scholarship aa regards the Further 
perly be regarded a tentative. 

tous Ngee Leh held a feast from the produce of hia ancestral 

Gelda and offered property to the pagoda, and also let loose some fish as a good work: (jivita dina: afwiid dina. 

See Shore Yoe's The Burman, Vol. IT. p. 40 fF) 
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‘ranscribed the inscription rans thus:— saleA maton no sand bi pin halah=kyu(k), 
The pronounciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nye Leh meti age sind ki tan 











pale-kycik® — “Noe Leh parenta’ field carry-stuff fish property offer-(to)-pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern docamentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne, 
the canopy forming the back-eround of the tablet, Gontama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials—tide Plates IV, V., VI, and VII. 
Inthe D'‘ammaba Cave n lnrve full-sized seated figare has an inseription, white letters on a 
blagk ground, on the canopy, above either shonider. As it ison plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, bat it should not present any difficultica in reading, if. read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the orlinary square lapidary Burmese charactor 
in vogue in the Inst and the boginning of the present Century (vile the Potusdaung 
Inscription near Prome, ante, p. 1 if). | 

About two and o half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot aprings anil 
another Cave (so local information on the spot says)! The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the conntry, and now also to immigrants from fuilia, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases, There are several such places in the Amherst District, notably the 
Af‘arin Yobt (Hot-waters) on the At‘arin River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Helfer. 

The way to reach D‘ammabé is by special lannch from Manlmain, in which case the 
journey takes abont three honrs each way, or by ferry launch to Za®%abyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D‘nmmaba, a slow process, The former method of approach ia 
very exponsive. 

4. The P‘igat and Kégun Caves. 

The P‘igat Cave on the Salween™' River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, anid is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. It ix not now of much interest, 
ag it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an cnormons number of bats, 
that it is practically not explorable. 

Seated Gantama Baddhas can, however, be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kocun, Wilson, 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi., a Government Guzetle notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a journey np the Salueu (Salween), where Ptigat appearg as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake. At that time the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kogun, The bats are also mentioned, It is further noteil that the ornamentation 
on the rock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D‘ammaba, looks from the 
river like the letters of a hage inscription, This accounts for the persistence of a local idca 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave, 

As far as [can make ont, the following description from Low's travels in these parts in 
1853 (Asiatic Researches, Vol, xvili. p. 123 ff.; Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. T. p. 107) 
refers to PAgat, “In rowing up the Saniin (= Salween, by misreading the final » for the 
dental n, instead of the guttural ») or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Eriklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes throngh with con- 
siderable impctnosity, The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, tho latter being 

® Pale-kyaik is a compound moaning ‘ to make an offering to a pagoda.’ =e 

™ This was not borne out, however, as regards the Caro, on farther enquiries from local officers. 

3 OB, B. Gacetfeer, Vol. TT. p. 38 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, T have 
yet found to the D'ammaba Cave ia in that intelligent little book, Siz Months in Burvia, p. 41, by Mr, Christopher 
Wintor, who visited it in 1854. It ia there called Dhamathalt, as itis usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain 
This is an instance of striving after a meaning, because *Dhammathst' is a word well-known to most Anglo: 
Burmans, being the Purmeso form of the name of a locally celebrated work, — the Dhormasdstra. 


® Salwoon = Bur. spelling Sahlwan, pron. balwin. 
™ Seo ante, Vol. XXI. p. 878: and Maleum, Travels, ii. 61. It is a well established fact that it takes theen 


bate 25 to 0 minutes to fly out of the Cave to their food every evening. 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should Suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle. a 
small pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer. 

“The cliff I conjectured to be 250 foot high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Boddha, A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many large wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along tho sides of it - the woodon images were mostly detayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rock consists of a grey and hard limestone. The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. Tho Bprman priests, who inhabit a village om 
the opposite bank, conld not afford me any information respecting it, No Inscription was 
discovered on the rock." 

P‘igat can be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five hours from Muolmain, 
but the best way is to visit both PYigat and Kigun at the same time by special Isanch, —an 
expensive journey as already explained. 

By a good fair-weather road from P*agat, thouch somewhat anpleasant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Kégun can be reached by bullock-cart, if desired. ‘The distance is 
about two miles. The preferable way of getting there ig to stop in a special launch at the 
mouth of the Kigun Creek, about a mile short of PYagat, and thence either reach the Kégon 
Village by a country boat, if the tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
forabout a mile, The Cave is sitiated, asusnal, in an isolated limestone rock about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of the village. It runs under an over-hanging ledge of rock for abouts 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end, The following sketch plan gires an idea of it. 
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@ Crawford visited Kogus on 27th Jan 
Burmere War, Apps, pp. aliz., levi, f 
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The general plan of theeave proper is evidently that of the D‘ammabd Cave, but advantage 
has been taken of the over-hanging ledge and the rising ground in front of it to create @ pro- 
fasaly ornamented Entrance Hall. In front of this is a large artificial square brick tank kept 
in good repair, as the Uave is still a place for an annual festival at the Burmese New Year (about 
15th April). In front of the tank is the pw)-groand, where Zit Pwes™ are performed on 
the occasions when people congregate here, 

There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both the Cave and the Entrance 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D‘ammatba, | 


__ A goodly nomber of small brick and plaster pagodes and chai/yas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter, The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan, There is also a remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VIL, covered com. 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four inches high, of Gautama Buddha entbroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
much larger. On the top of all isasmall pagodas or chaitya of the asunl modern form, The 
Baddha in every attitade,—standing, seated and recumbent. 

The pbeuliar position of the Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates IIL, 
IV.,, V. VI. and VIL. 

. 'Phis ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D‘ammabA and Farum, vic. covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster~ 
inblets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Ding‘d or 
Charch is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion, On the many small ledges ond recesses presented by the uneven 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is.a special feature of the 
wall decoration of this Cave, due to natural conditions, 

All about the Entrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly Marge deposit 
of figures of Gautams Buddha and yahans in every material and in every condition, 
besides a mass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in- modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from an historical and antnyuarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Indian 
Buddhism. ‘They are well worth study, and probably from this Cave alone could be procured, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Bnod- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding countries, especially 


Siam.” 

The great masa of the images and remains are in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in ase for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ones are protected from the weather by rough boarding, The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plad, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Every pagoda has been broken 
anto for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV. and V. 


pooay or poay) is Burmese, exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play ' 


© The word pwd (Anglo-Indian : 
in its various senses, Z4t = Pali jlti, used for jdtaka, a Buddhist * birth-story." The ZAt Pwé is consequently « 


5? A move in this direction is being made by the Local Government in Burma, 
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5. The Binji Cave. 


The B'inji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indifferently, Bin‘laing™ and Nyaungijin, on the left bank of what is usunily known te 
Europeans as the Din®ami River, but is really the Bin'‘laing River,2? This village is about 
three miles below Diyinzék, and about 51 from Maulmain andll from Thatén. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of Btinji, which is reached by bullock eart across jangle and 
rice-fields from B‘in‘laing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water from which 
& stream issues,” and over this stream is a single-plank bridge. The Cave itsclf is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it. In 
the rains the country between B'in'laing and B‘inji is flooded, B'in‘laing can be reached from 
Maulmain by ferry-launch to Doayinzék, 52 miles, and thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured at BYin‘laing. A special Inuneh 
from Manlmain could, of course, be moored nt B'in‘laing, which is a station for procuring fire- 
wool for the ferries, In any case more than one day is necessary for the expedition, 


iad weather preventéd the exploration of this Cave, which is much to be regretted, as it is 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now faded photographs, see Plate IT., taken by the late 
Mr. KR. Romanis, the Government Chemical Examiner at Eangoon, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the present owner of the ferries along the rivers which join at Manlmnain. 
and of the little Railway from Diyingtk to Thatén, however, fortunately shew that the Cave is 
of the ordinary Rimaiiindésa type, thonih not so profasely ornamented as usnal as to walls and 
roof. The plan has been to place a series of pagodas or chaityas down the centre and images 
on platforms along the sides. This Cave bas, however, a pagoda jnst. ontaide it, which is 
wnusual; and it will be observed that this pagoda and those shewn in the interior are not of 
ancient form. 


The B‘injt Cave is deep and dark, requiring the use of special lights, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water flush with the floor, and & pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a holo 
in the roof, or more correctly in the hill side,”! after the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spelt Pogim and Pagan = Pali Pugima), and of some Jain 
structures in India. There is a fine reflection of the Cave, both roof and walls, in the pool, 


6, Contents of the Caves. 


Plate Ia gives an idea of the great variety of images and objects to be found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from & photograph taken on the spot at Kdgun, 
The objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction from the immediate neigh- 
hourhood of the rained pagoda opon which they are placed, They are mostly of wood, but 
some are of terra-cotta, plaster and stone, 


The modern Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in 
the garb ofa monk, or p‘Snji21 with curly hair drawn up into a knot on the top of the head, 
and the lobes of the ears touching the shoulder; but sometimes the Buddha is still represented 
dressed as Zabdbadé. In these Cave representations thero is, however, considerable 


 ™ This place is locally identified as “the redidence of B'in‘laing or Hinlaung, the last Talaing king.” Tho 

tradition is, rahe probably « confased referenes to the notable doings in these parts of Bayin Naung (= Port. 
Branginoco | Bayinjl Naunge'}, * Bayin" being epelt ‘ B’oraa') in ISS1—154] A. D., and of Binyd Dala, ¢ 
Talaing king, 1745—1757 A.D). ees or pry 

™ The DinBamt and the Chanksarit Rivers join at a fow miles above Ddyingtk, and form together the Bi ‘laing 
River, which, after running some 90 miles, falls into the Salween, some 95 miles above Manlma ca? cat 

* Not mentioned in the list given in 8. ‘f. Garetizer, Vol. IT. p- 35, note, 

* There are several much hules in the P‘dram Cares Kiting foe effects of light, There is a cm at Moang Fang in 
the Laos States where tho same chance affect occurs, See Bock, Temples and Elephants, iat as 

™ Yale, Mianion, to Ava, pp. 39-9 and note: Ferguson, Hutery of Indian Architecture, Pp. 616 and 214, 

™ Spelt buntkef® and explained aa tho great glory (b'und), by the Burmese, but with doubtfal accuracy to my 


mind, 
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lety. When dressed as Zabiibadé, the ear lobes, though much enlarged, do not touch the 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up with a roll much in the modern Burmese 
fashion, and from this roll there is occasionally something that hangs down to the shoulders (? a 
flower). The head-dress is in auch cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes. appendages or 
wings hanging down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels, or perhaps short 
embroidered sleeves, and the tronk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reaching 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is mach in the modern style. In 
many of the older figures of the Baddha as a monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form asort of crown. In others again tlic body appears to 
be bare to the waist, In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures; tide those in the Shin Tazanng at the Shwé Dagin Pagoda ; also round the 
Nyanngdaok and Padank trees on the platform there. A good many thrones lie about the 
Kégun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as Znbibadéand aaa monk, Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
respect, making the explanation more difficult. | 

Zabibadé requires explanation, There is a story current and very popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as ] know, yet traced to any Jitwks, according to which Jambupati (— Bur, pron. 
Zabibadé), Lord of the Earth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power, The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Boddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, have for centuries been popular iu Burma, 

The serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate Ia in 
two instances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to the Borman, The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his posecssidn a fine 
plaster bead with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyini Déng at Pego™ are stored several specimens in plaster of 
Gautama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modern figures of the Buddha and serpent 
combined scem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster was bonght lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a “Siamese Buddha (Yod‘aya Paya). Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at Mandalay, after the war in 1685, was o fine and well executed copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was snid to have been sent from Ceylon as 
a present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 

Images of yakdus also abound in the caves, always in an attitade of reverence. Those in 
Plate Ia (see also Plates I, [V., VI. and VIL) are of a type quite unknown in the present 
day. Fomale figures seem to be very rarely met ‘with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate Ia, It belongs to a fallen impressed terra-cotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese senlptor: Mabéndayé (= Vasundhara), Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation, 

It is obviously impossible with the materials at present at hand to do more than 
draw attention to this remarkable field for enquiry, but enough has already been said 
to shew how rich it is and how well worth study. 


7, Bas-roliofs on glazed terra-cotta tablets, 


The importance of Thatén™ as an ancient home of the Talaing race is, of course, well- 
known, and as it is now to be reached with ease from Maulmain by ferry-lannch to Dayin- 


a4 Spelt Pagiif, und pron. Pag = Pili Harwdvatl. Sangermano calla the country Pog and the town Bag: 
Reprint, 1885, p. 153 has" Bagd in Pegi" and p, 172 Pegi or Bago,” oni 

@ Spelt at'am, pron. batin, = Pali Suvagpe-nagara and Savapga-bhimi: also Saddhammacagars, addham- ; 
eae Tia iis Gist @ ones ot ibd caymokiatial guesses, of which one is to bo found in the delightfully 
naive introduction to Gray's Buddhoghowupp tt, p. 14, 
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eék,** 52 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, it is to be hoped that its ruin will at 
last be properly studied, Unfortonately, the time available during the visit now referred to 
was very short, and the weather wet and unfavorable for exploration, The chief object of 
interest is the Mulak Pagoda, or Dajap‘aya, as it is also called, of the usual Sithalese type, 
with square terraces, or procession paths, surmounted by a stiipa. Putting aside a discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, it is worth noting that into Panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed with bas-relief. As this 
pagoda was built, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks, 
the unrestored portions are in astate of great decay, and many of the tablets have fallen out, 
while others are much injured and likely to disappear also, They are, however, for the pur- 
poses of the antiquarian of great importanoes, as exhibiting medimyal manners and costumes, 
Many are mere grotesquea, but others are clearly meant to pictare contemporary customs, 

These particular bas-reliefs were carefully examined some years ago by Mr. R. F. 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford but formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
description given below is partly from personal observation and partly from his account.7 

time from the hear nt uuilar pagodas existed elsewhere in the Talaing Country at 
one time from the figures on Plates VIL, fig. 1, IX., TXa, X., X1., XI. and XTIL., which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayre Museum at Rangoon of glazed tablets 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in the Zainganaing Quarter, in what is now known as 
Mr, Juckson's Garden ‘but see below, p. 353 ff.), That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by the existence in the neighbourhood of the remains of SD unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which were once faced with laterite blocks. The runing of the 
pagoda now resemble a square jungle-covered mound, and glazed ware is stil] dug out of it and 





Tr 


the neighbouring tank walls in considerable quantities.” Ags regards Upper Burma, at Pagan 
similar. tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule observed the samo style of decoration 
in sandstone on the basement of the Mahitulatb'énja Kyaungt (Monastery), From Sagaing I 


like so many old Burmese inscriptions, not as yet intelligible, The language is Burmese with 
much Pali mixed with it, Every brick is numbered, and the high numbers. on those that 
remain shew what e large quantity must originally have been set Up: «. gy. 278, 42]. 573, E62, 





afifiadAgs teresting facts will shew. 
There is still a well-known and important manufacture at Twanté,"* near Rangoon, of what 
are now called commercially Pegu Jara, but were known, until 1730 A. D., at any rate, by o 





eid Taung-ngi and Yamt#in to Amarapura with thie fetid fruit, which is as Freat a dolicnoy to the ite eid it 
ia an object of disgust to Europeans. Yuls notes thin fact, oP. cil, p.. 16l, footnote, Taung- ng 


T a} i 
always Tauni is BNCUTInE no : see Reprint, 185%, Pp. 158, £e. ( Clngoo) is 
HB. B. Gasetteer, Vol. I pp, 715-717, Fergusson, Hist. of Indian Architecture, » - 13-414 ovotes > Jobe 
from The Phoniz, Vol IL, p. 204 #. 7 FP *, quotes Mr. St John 


* With the carclesmnens characteristic of al} inhabitants of B 


and were found in the ruined baao of an old pert ont | , ee Sa Ser aici Titers 
6 Mission te the Court alias». 10h and Mais cee the 5. W. bastion of the old fort. But see post, P. 363 & 
“) 5. 5. Goxetiear, 418; 0. 550, Sao, 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pega Jar is a liuge vessel of pottery 
about fonr feet hich, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly mach prized as a water 
jar in sea-going shipsand for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. They 
Were exported from Martaban aud under the name of that Port became famous over the 
whole of the East and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta meutions them in the l4th cen tury ander 
the name Martabin as famous articles of commerce,and they were larvely in nse all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrand de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this :—vyusa fiyolinna que 
vulgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, qnin et Lusitaniam, 
horam est nsus. So that we seo they early spread to Portugal and were familiar to the Arabi. 
Wo find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the “1001 J otra,” quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martalani as ‘une cortnine terre verte” and “ porcelaine verte.” In 1820 Baillic Fraser 
fonnd imitations of the Pega Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban;“ while, 
writing so long azo as 1609, De Morga, Plelippine Islands, Hak. Ed. p- 255f, gives an 
obvious reference to the Pega Jar, when le says '—“"Tn this island of Luzon, particularly tp 
the provinecs of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and ¥locos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very aucient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly, 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks anid seals, aod they can give no 
account from whence they got them, nor at whit period; for now none are brought, nor are 
they madé in the islanda, The Japanese seck for them and valne them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call cha (tea!), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
duinty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as fibors, and, under the name gusth, were 
similarly Known and valucd among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
referring to Boyle's Adventarca in Borneo, p. 93. 

Wheneesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Barmans got their art of glazing “ with 
lead-par,’" ag Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear that an art that had reached the perfection 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famons in trade throughout the civilized world na early as the 
ith century, must have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enongh to be contem- 
perancous with the earliest date we can reasonably assign to the existing monumeuts in which 
the glazed bricks are found. 

As to fixing dates whon glazing was actually in uso in Burma on & large scale, 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s, v, Martaban, in 
Hobson-Jobson. Mr, E. H. Parker in his Dursa, Relations with China, p. 12, says, quoting from 
Chinese Annals, of the king of P‘iao (Burina), that “the circular wall of his city is hnilt of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead nnd zine . . . . they havea hundred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware,” This quotation, Mr. Parker telis me, is from the 
Han History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the T'ang 
(Chinese) Dynasty (A.D, 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acquired in the year 832 
A.D. He farther kindly gave me the following quotation from Fan Ch‘oh's work on the 
Southern Barbarians :-—“ the Piao State (i. ¢., Capttal) is 75 journeys south of 4ung-ch‘ang, 
and communications with it were opened by Koh-lo-féng. In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day's journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-féng 
m4 748-779 A. D. 

43 A fine collection of quotations extending from 1350 to 1937 A. D., supporting the ahove stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule's Hobson-Jobson, page 425 f. But ho is wrong in supposing the words ‘ Fegu Jar” to be obsolete, for 
the article is still well known in Hangoon and Horm generally to Europeans to this day woiler that name, Hee 
also his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. ii, p. 476: and the valuable quotations in Wilson's Documents of the 
Burmere Wer (1824), Appa. p. lziv. Low, a very careful observer, in his Geolopral Ubzerrations of Portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, As. Kea. (1835) Vol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also makes the mistake of thinking the Peru Jar obsolete. 


Bee also Misrell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. L. p. 195. He also thought (p. 199) that Martaban was not settled till 
1256 A. D. : but this was o mistake. *! Galena aod rice water, B, B, Gaseticer, [, 419. 
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The tablets at Thatén ore found imbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little overtwo square feet superficial area. The representations on some 
of them are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jalukas, or Zais, as the Burmese 
Bay :— 

(1) Four bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesqued, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their pas'és™ tucked up. One of the 
figures on the elephant has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shin or Karen fashion. 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back in the fashion prevailing still further East. 


(=) A royal figure is riding on a horse and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sea) form the background. 

(3), A royal figure kneeling before a frifila.# A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 
mon enough in India. See Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Architecture, pp. 104, 112: also 
Cunningham's Mehdidd)r, Plate VIII. fig. 2. This pictore is comparable with that of the 
Nagas worshipping the frimila at Amarivati, given by Fergusson at p. 46, where there is no 
doubt that the trifle is an emblem of Buddha." 

(4) A great man, is sitting under umbrellas, A man, kneeling to his right, is smiling 
and presenting something ina box. Below is a pony tied toa tree and an attendant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have theif hair tied in a knot at the side or back, and their loing girt. 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presence of a great man — it might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from a distance in a hurry with a 
present,“ 

(6) A woman is kneeling before a prince, and in front of them isaman on a four-wheeled 
cart drawn by a pony. | 

(6) A well-dressed man and woman, in a curiona and remarkable cart drawn by a pony, 
are in front of’a potter's house. Here one man is turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay, All the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 


(7) A princess is seated among her women, one of whom is hanging a man by a ope 
through a hole in the floor. 

(8) A king on his throne, and an attendant on either side ; girt about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the back. 


"Spelt puch'cl, a Burmese cotton or silk garment worn by men. Ié isa kind of petticoat wound round th 
waist, nod is tucked up botween the legs when anything requiring agility cr activity has to be done, “ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,” (1, Pet. i. 13), would be a metaphor at once gudersteod in Buriunn. 

“ The Hurmeso tie theirs in a knot at the top, am is seen in the moders images of Unutama Hoddhe. A real 
Taang Wi (see anfe, Vol. XXT. p. 372) still wears his hair as in the bas-reliofg and eo do the Anymexe and Cambodians: 
The Tamils gnd Teluges of South Tndia frequently do tho aume aleo, I havo in my posscesion a kneeling frure 
in Sagaing marble from Amarapora with tho hair tied at the back. Tho Cambodian infloance visible in these 
tablets may help to fix the date of this Pagoda as between the (ith and 10th centory ALD. Seo page 354 f., pont, 

** Jt ia very caay, by the way, to mistake the vajra for the iriiila in indistinct sculptures, 

S00 ante, Vol. XXI. p. 381, and Gertel’s Tour in Bu rig, Pp. 11, There in a strong tendency in antiquaries in 
Hiorms to attribatd all Hindo symbols to a pre-Buddhist Hindoism. This ignores al] Tantrik influeice on 
Buddhism in Burma, which, however distasteful to the modern Burman, is, I think, a dangerous thing todo. Te 
certainly cannot be done in discussing any Boddhiat remains in India, and there are Any signe of Tintrite 
influence in the ideas of the Hurman Baddhist of to-day, Phayre(/uf, Num Orient, Vol. [LI Part J. p88) falls 
into the “ Hinduism” mistake, and eo describes what if & conventional Buddhist chavya ona © Pepu Modal oar 
the trident (Iriiila) of Siva, moralising accordingly, The latest work on euch Points, written fn Burma, Gray's 
Huddhag hteuppatti, 1892, sticke tightly to the Buddhaghiea and pre-Huddhistic Hinduism theories. | | 

“ But see below No, 8. 

“ Mr. 8. John kas on ingenious explanation of this. In every Talaing house thers jaa room set apart for the 
Firis to aloep in, and this has a hole inthe floor, Lovers come under the house and pot their hands through this 
hele, Py 8 igs, oF the feel of tho hand, the girls know if the right man hus come. If the wrong man eomos, " Woe 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him, In the background is s 
man being “ elbowed." 


(10) Aman ina garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent, A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses’ kneeling on his left, one bebind the other, The head- 
dresses are all of the well-known Niiga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures, The dress 
otherwise is Burmese, 

(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen, The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is carried on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, dc. 


(12) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
has hold of the victim's hair with one hand and holds: a sword in the other. Behind are two 
knevling women, Around are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 


Tho bas-roliefa at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently a more serious meaning. A great number represent, no doubt, 
what we should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and medieval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. An attempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies and 
the heads of every creatare known to the artists. They are generally represented as being 
naked as to the body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt in the 
fashion of the poorer classes of the time, The glazing of all the tablets is good and regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue, The blue colour of some 
of the bodies represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner; One of the tablets 
represents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad onl y with ashort garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after the fashion of the Malay sarung, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, Ewhassy fo Siam, p. 1145, illustration, which confirms the idea 
that these grotesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 


On some, however, of the Pega tablets are representations of great personages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled, (Sce Plates 1X., (Xe, XI. and XII) Only one, ows 
ofovera hundred found at Pegu,” has a legible inscription on it, and this inacriptiag 
is, 80 far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type common in these 
parts up till quite lately. Plate LX. gives a reproduction of it, and below is a tracing from 
photograph, on a scale of <7, 





The language may be either Talaing, Burmese or Shin, Assuming it to be Talaing, 


™ This ism punishment. The personéo be punished is mmdeto kneel down and bend forward. Hoe is then 
struck violently batween the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher. ‘The pain cansed 
is great. 

" On very few fs there any sign of a lost inscription, I have, however, since found « similar tablet in 
Rangoon, presumably taken from the same site, and having precisely the same inscription as that in the text, but 
ina more cursive form. It is shewn in Plate [X¥a. Low, seo Indo-China, Vol. I. p, 197f., makes the, for him, very 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma! The opposite is the fact, and propor. 
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as the characters (ts and th would lead one to suppose, IL is apparently translatea ble, 
Transliterated it scems to run pretty clearly, thos: — 





Kwan p'ran mi pa inat tieaf, 
By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in reading the letters, sense can be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus :-— 


Ken | préan na pa mit fawdt 
Son | female | nom, case do friends*? ever 


wife or daughter 
Bot in order to get thus far we have to mis-spell kin, which should be, transliterated, kaun 
and not hieoy, and to read the ieshera lg as G and the akvharas Qa5 is S05: This Inst 
Teading, however, would be allowable. The last word can be variously read in Talaing as iat, 
lamét, la-ngit, or Tawet, according as the first akvhara ia read as 0Q, CQ, Ce, or Cy 

The meaning of the sentence thus reuil, which would be gocl Talning so far as regarda 
grammar, would be:—*“ the wife who is a friend for ever,” Tam very loth to aecept such a 
reading, as it would be against epigraphic experience, 

Assuming the language to be partly Burmese or Shan, and partly Siamese, for reasons 
given below, we get the following result by transliteration »— 

Aweup'ra Mahipamd: irate 
(the) noble | Mahipamat | dedicated = built 

There is only one difficulty in this reading, and that is in reading the akshara (ey as p'rd: 
there being no sign | in Burmese or Shin, The akshara 1) md on stone is constantly nsed 
for maid, The indistinct akshera OR in the last word would, if the langonge is Burmese, be 
read “ut, and if Shan [dt. Both words mean the same thing, i, ¢» primarily ‘released,’ 
secondarily ‘consecrated,’ dedicated,’ * built in honor of.” But whether the language is 
Burmese or Shin the first two words would be Siamese titles. Kwanp'ra (pron. 
kunp‘nd) means ‘a nobleman,'4 and such people in Siam often havea Pali name or Personal title, 
The Mahipamat of the text ia a legitimate form for sach a name or title, standing for the Pali 
Mahipamata, either by shortening in the usual way, or in fall. Beranse the thehera Ay 
may be legitimately read as ¢. or as } + Pali suffixed open Yowol, ¢ or d or ¢ or @ or u. | 

Siamese nobles did, we know, frequently visit Ramafifiadésa on Pilgrimages and did ereet 
buildings in consequence. This particular man may have done so and ordered an inscription 
to be cut in his hanor locally, and the lupidary may have used his own language, which, however, 
at the time that the structares in the neigbourhood were built, was not hkely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have been Shin. 

But the inscription may be purely Siamese, The character is what Taylor, The 
Alphabeat, Val. IT, p. 346 and elaewhere, ealls the “ Kiousa character. af Burma,” Meaning 
clearly thereby (p. 345) the Burmese word kyaukad (chauked, lapidary seript, epigraph). And* 
although he is altogether wrong in his ideas as to its distribution in Burma, he shews thnit ib 
was in use about Bangkék and in Siam generally. Such a sentence as that we have before us 
is, however, so far as T can ascertain, not good Siamese, 

_ To bs read ' friend’ ; the word must be read mit, | | 

“ [am much indebted to the Kev. Dr. Cushing. author of the Ship Dictionary and Grammar, ete., for kindly 
aid in this difficult text, 

™ In Siamese tho title hun may he prefixed to any other title of nobility, being the Lowest. The titles are, 
higheat downwards, Chaup'ayd, P'nyd, Prd, Liang, Méung und Koo, A“ royal "* titled perronage Prefizes Erdim 
to bis other titles, 

™ Assuming the neighbourhood whenee the tablet came to bo that of the Eyaikp'nn Pagoda (eee text, post, 
P. Sif.) the date of tho inscription can be only at Present conjectured to be some Hime after the Siamese conquest 
of Cambodia in the Lath century A. D. See port, p, 355. 
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Se es = Ce 
Ear 


If are thia stone commemorates the visit of » Siamese prince or noble to Pegu, it ia of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence, Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Another possible conjecture as to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siamese title, This ix historically reasonable. 

On the tablet, already mentioned (ante, p. 343), shewing two grotesque female figures 
ig an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The 
characters of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidury character of Burma. 





The Pegu tablets at the Phayre Museum are thenclearly of two types — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locully to be from the same place, i. ¢., Mr. Jackson's 
Garden, [ believe that this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from the neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known as the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda. If this belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would tend to shew that the Siamese had a hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a supposition may be consulted Fergusson's statements and plates in his 
History of Indian Architecture, at page 603 ff., and especially at page 680, 

Tho grotesques divide themselves into four groups — figures marching armed, figures 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army. such as that 

of Hanuman in the Ramayana, the story of which, by the way, is quite well known in Burma 


aa the Ydmaydnd, or popularly as the Vamard.? 
S. Images and ‘onamelled* pagodas at Thatdn. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatén is a stone image in bas- 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at T4 ft. below the surface, in 
digging a well in a garden near the Shinzad Kyaungs. The owner has now set it upon a 
modern Burmese throne, or palin:, besrde a ptpal treo on the neighhonring road-side, and has 
built a fasanwng (fenstaung, a building with terraced roofs and ‘umbrella’ top) over it. The 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tezaung ornamented with modern Hurmese 
‘glass * and gold decoration. The money for the purpose is being collected from worshippers 
on the spot, and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a small living ont of it, as does the 
guardian of the curious P‘ép‘d images.™ 

Tho imago is that of a man standing upright, with leng arms, broad shoulders, large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair, The right arm hangs down straight, but the left is doubled up so 
that the tips of the fingers touch the top of the shoulder. Underthe arm-pit is a representation 
of a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in the style stillin use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India shewn, ante, 
Vol. If. p. 353, and im Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, p. 268. It is not, however, 
naked.” Bad weather prevented the taking of a photograph of this image, but it is well worth 
reproduction and study, ; 

na The point is, of course, at present rery obscure. Bee post, p. a54 f., for further arguments as to 1h. 
* For ait see above, note 26. The pictures in Growse's Rdmdyana of Tulel Dds may be usefully compared 


with these grotesques; see Book VL, Lanka. 
4 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. Sl. Ho had started a box with » slot in it in April 1892! 


® The statue at Kirkala (ante, Vol. [1. p. 353) is dated Saka 1363 = A. D. 1633. 
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There is in the courtyard of the Shwézayan Payoda at Thatén, and agein at Martaban,"® 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable crosses the Salween from Maclmain, a so- 
called onamelled Pagoda, locally preaumed to be of greatage. The ‘42, as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors. The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable Sppearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young pipal tree, which has taken root in the #3, 

The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in various colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates at Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with European nails.“ The Great Eysikkauk Pagoda near Syriam ig 
similarly “glazed.” (B, B. Gazetteer, II. p, 283 f.) 

®. Remarks on Pagodas. : 

The form of the Mulék Pagoda at Thatin has been already commented on, being 
that of a Sinhalese digaba.@ That is, it consists of three atare terraces surmounted by what 
was a stiipa, aud is now, after restorat : | lie 
These terraces represent the three Procession paths found round all Siiihaless digahas. The 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with five procession paths in place of three. 


age of a pagods in Burma, because of the tendency to go back to the old types: «. 9., the 
great Kaung'miids™ (royal work of merit) Pagoda near Sagaing,"“ the date of which is known 
to be abont 1650 A.D. and which is & sldpa with stone railing after the BhilsA type: @ ges 
also. the great pagoda of Bodop‘ayé (1781 to 1823 A. D.) at Myingun, which, had it been 
finished, woukd have been a stipa raised upon a square base in most approved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model stj]] existing at Myingnn.® In the village of Syriam, on the high 
road to the Kynikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have been the old enat gate of the city 
walls, is a small ruined pagoda of the true stipa type. Itis one of thirteen small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruins, but not of ancient form. To these I would add the remaing of the 
Mahachétt Pagoda at Pegn, the date of which lies between 1551 A, D., and 1581, and the 
resemblance of which to a true stiipa is most remarkable, 


That the elongated Pagoda of Burma at the present day is the lineal descendant of the 
dagobs of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, but, owing to the recorrence of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular sample from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to date beyond a century or go 

* Portuguese, through (F) Arabic, form of the Talaing Mittama = Burmese Miktama (see alec Crawfurd, op. cit.) 
= Pali, Muttima. In Wilson's Burmese War, 1897, it oppeara as Mautams. 

" A deront myiik, or enbordinate magietrate, caused the pagoda at Thatén to he white-washed in honor of new 
your a day, 1254 (B. E. =14th April 1892]. There is no greater destroyer of ancient monuments inthe world than the 
devout Burmese “ restorer" of sacred buildings. His doings at Ruddhy GayA in 1876 caused the deputation thither 
of Rajendrajala Mitra op behalf of the Bengal Government, and resulted in the now well-known volume, Buddha Gayd, 

** Sithalose visitors have recognized this, 3. R. Gazetiver, Vol. IT. pP- F17, 

| Fergtsson, Ind. Archit. Oh. viii. and Pp. G24, Gag ff, Anderson, Mandalay fo Momien, 18: Strettell, Picua 
Elastica, 4,45; Yule, Ava, 172. 


Mie Tat B2 inscription of grest historical importance in the courtyard—ride Yule, 4va, p. 06 and Appr. B. 
Of this T have lately procured a hand copy, | See Yule, op. cit. p, 169, . 
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back, The great sample of the elongated style is the Shwédagin at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (i, ¢, to consist of a series of payodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Binyawarth (146—1450 A. D.) and Queen Shingiba 
(1453—1460 A. D.) of Pegu to those of Stinbyfiyin (1768—1775 A. D.) of the Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A, TD. 

I hope in due conrse to return to this important snbject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

10, Tho Shwé*ayaung at Pog. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha, the ShwéSayaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XVIL.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
(ante, Vol. XX1. p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights indays gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, for the Kalyani Déng is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. Jackson's Gurden (anfe, p. 340) is close by, and the Mahichati 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall. It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pions: will, io 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To tho antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 sears old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it! Whatstory there is about it is in fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp'aya 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed fora generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under S‘inbynyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
high at the shoulder, had disappeared! And this, though it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries! The place on which it was situated had berome 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to bea jungle-covered 
hillock, or at best a tree-hiddenruin. In 1891 the Burma State Railway ran past Pegu, within 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required forthe permanent way, A local contractor, 
in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came across a quantity in the jungle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which has ever since been an object of veneration, 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassoin about™ 1760 A. dD. 
by Alanngp'aya, for the British Burma Gasetiser accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place, 


ll. Some details of the Plates, 
Plate I, 


The small fignres in part of a circle at the lop of the drawing represent the Sangha, or 
Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate. Ihave a curious brown 
glezed brick from Wunbé, which shews fonr figures seated in a fazaung or sayat, It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmase characters, “ Tatiya Saaghdyandtaa Aan," which in 
Barmese would be read Tutiya Disig‘dyandlin han, and m: y be translated, “the picture of the 
Third Convocation hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Yaad, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rebearsing the teachings of the Buddha: yandtin 
i# the holding of suth a convocation: Adn means “ having the appearance of,” It is nofa verb, 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with those described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Farm Cave are identical with those of the Kogun Cave in point 
of age and character. 

* See ante, p, 18. Thore is a recumbent Buddha at Pechaburi in Siam 145 fL long; see Howring’s Siam, 
L. 167; and one in Bangkok, 166 ft. long, op. cif., I. 418. 

* This * Third Cobvocation’ ja a great landmark in Burmese ecclewiastion] history, The Bormans moan by it 
Adiica's Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Year of Religion 235-236==907 B.C. Also. ancord. 
ing fo them, it was as a result of this Convocation that they adopted the Buddhist faith, See Bigandet, Life ond 
Legend of Gaudama, IL. 1391 ante, p- 16, 
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Explanation of Index Plata Ia. 

Figures (1) and (2) are two figures on one throne ( palin3"), Fig. (1) is the Buddha in 
priestly costume. Fig. (2) is the Buddha as Zabhbadé, In this case the sole of the right 
foot 1s mot exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (3) is a “Shan Buddha,” Priestly 
vostume; the sole of the right foot is not exposed: material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4), (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or niches in the same 
piece of wood ; alto of figs. (93), (34), (40), (41), (43). Fig, (35) shews the samo in stone. 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disciples in the attitude of adoration: material, wood. 
So is fig. (7): material, stone. 

Figure (10) is very interedting as being a “ Cambodian tower "’ in wood, exhibiting the 
four Baddhas of this dispensation, Kakusandha, Kénagamana, Kasapa, Goitama. 

Figure (8) is Zabibadé in the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con. 
version : material, wood. 

Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) show the Buddha sested in tho coils of the serpent 
Ansnta, as on a throne, The serpent is three-headed: the three heads being grotesqued and 
cosventionalized in trae Burmese fashion, In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed: material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew what is known in Burma esa “ Siamese Buddha” (Yéd‘aya 
Paya). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Siihalese Buddhas: material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same in stone. , 

Figures (20) and (87) shew the Buddha as Zabibadé: material, wood. Fig. (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta: and fig. (39) in stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as Zabiibadé on onsthrone, In this 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. 

Figures (25).and (28) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed ; but the 
type is antique, 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the Shin type in plaster. - 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefly interesting as shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 





Figures (29) and (30) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common on 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia, Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. 1, X, fig. 3, 
AIV. fig. 16, of Forchhammer's Report on the Antiquities of Arakan for similar figures, 

Figure (31) is an image of Mabéndayé in terra-cotta. 

Figure (38) shews two images of the “ Shin Buddha” seated on the same throne: material, 


It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which {he images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure, This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V, 
Pilate IL, 
This plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kigan Cave, which ig alluded to 
in p. 336, anée, where a sketch plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the rock has been ornamented by lines of terracotta 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


" Spe}t pallaat = Pdi palais. 
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ip ‘priestly euinaa: oF as Zabvtibade, See Plates XVI. WF XVia, and also ante, p. 334, where 
a foll-mzed representation of the back of one of these tablets is given. 


“Plate IF. 





Indew Plate of Flaw 1V, 
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Explanation of Indes Plate IV. 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the Kagun Cave t> consist mainly of terra-cotte 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated ns alreaay described. But-a few facts: 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 

Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an nnusual type. 

Figure (2) is a seated image of the typ¢ explained below, p. 254, Plate VIT. 

Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enough when these 
eaves were decorated. I have photographs ofa fineset of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkijt Pagoda in Talikmy4, ‘which were taken thither from the Ditsabin Hill at Légoaing, 
the ancient Vinijjegima in the Minbi District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Bormah.” Ono 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Salé Pagoda in Rangoon, Figure ( 13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph, 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his Pabdék, or begging bowl, 

Figares (8), (9), (10) aud (12) are interesting as shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shews him as Zabibadé with a septuple tiara on 
hia head. 

Figure (4) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VIL. 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or neat the Caves, 
and done in order to get at the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante, p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year's feast, 
and a conple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground, The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of the 
varions objects shewn. 

Figure (14) is an inscription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled off. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier, 
Given that this refers tothe Year of Religion,” or Anno Buddha, it yields the date 1615 A. D. 
Atany rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no difficulty in reading it. 
Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante, p. 336. 


Plate F. 

This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into im search for treasure. 

Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are s prominent figare of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the upper part of 
the rock. 

The boys in the foregroand are some of those, who had come to be present ot the new year 
festival noted in describing the last plate. 

Plate VI. 


This plate gives a view, shewing the Way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shows that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering them with terra-cotts 
tablets extends eyen to the recesses of the Main Hall. It also shews usefully the extraordinary 
richness of the remains and the confusion into which they’ have now fallen. 


oe 
E = a 6 os 
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98 See ante, Vol. XXL. p. 121; Vol. XXII p. 6. | 
Tt ‘This isthe pagoda which appears in Plate Ia Alorander, Travels, 1827, p. 15, says that about Raogoos a 


good deal of this kind of damage was due to the Eurogesn troops in the First War. 
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Tn many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figares have obviously been built 
up of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (3) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and se does fig, (6), 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude, | 

Figure (4) is a sample of a “ Yéd‘ay& P‘ayi,” 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
& gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8), (8). Each head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-headed serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as Tam yet aware, unique. 


Plate VII., Plate VII. fig. 2, Plate IX., Plate IXa, Plate XII, Plate XIII., 
Plate XV. jig. 1. 

Plate XV. fig. 1 exhibits what is known asthe EKyaikp4t Eysikp‘un, or simply as the 
Kysikp’un, Pagoda near Pega, The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson's Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots, 

I think an examination of the Kyaikp‘an Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to be conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees, 

Now the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, a hnge mass of brick 90 ft. high,” shows, I think, the 
influence of the Cambodian style of architecture. That is, it is a solid equare brick tower, 
on each face of which sits huge figure of one of the four Buddhas of this dispensation, vis., 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gétama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson's Indian Architecture, fig. 378, p, 680, and I hardly think that there can bo much 
doubt aboutit. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammos of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view. The extension of Cambodian, and later of 
Siamese, power, for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, bo shewn historically." The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 18th and early part of 
the 14th centuries: in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown by the Siamese in the ]4th century, and their inflaence was 
not apparently felt in Ramatiiadésa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
a hand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a well-known structure in Talaing times in the 15th century we have the 
testimony of the Kalyani Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahibuddbartipa near a ferry 
over the Yéga, or Pegu, River.” . 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu and the costume of the 
figures ‘is strongly Cambodian,”? 

Plates LX. and [Xa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also shew two versions of the inscription described antfe, p. 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described,.and Plate 1X¢ shews it in a more cursive form, 
which is interesting on that account, Apart from the testimony of the inscription the costume 

= See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 383. There is in the Phayre Museum a small stone object (broken) with the four 
Buddhas sented back to back. It was taken from the neighbourhood of the Kyaip'un Pagoda, and may well have 
been a votive model of it, In Buchanan-Hamilton's “ Account of the Religion and Literature of the Bormaa™ in 
Ariatic Researches, vi., 265, the Four Buddhas turn up as Chauchasam, Gonaggm, Gaspa, and Godama! To Maleolm, 








See Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 63-66; ante, Vol. EXT. p. 877. ? Ants, p. 48. 


T Bot seo ante, p. 344 f., a8 to w possible Siamese origin for these figures. 
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of the firares is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costumes of similar fizores in Plates 
Vill. fig. 2; IX. IXe, and XIL from the sume pluce, The figures are not clothed in 
Burinese fashion, 


| would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, because if compared with 
that of the “Shin Buddhas” and many nou-Barmese figures shewn in Plates Ie, IV., VI, 
VIL, as fonnd in the caves aboot Maulnain, it will be seen that the 
give us 4 clue as to when they must have been deposited, 


In Plate VII, at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodiay type, ag shewn in Plate XILf 


and 
¥ are identical, and 





Index to Plate Vt 


Close to the Kyaikp'un Pagoda is 4 large metal image of the Buddha orergrown now by 
the roots of a hoge pipal tree, In the-illustration of this in Plate WILT, fig. 2 are to be seen 
specimens of glazail bricks, shewing Precisely the elass of * portraite" above described, The 
inference is that Whatever tha date of the Eynsikp‘un Pagoda itself may be, that ia also 
the date of the bricks scen in the Plate, 

The structures in the 4ninganaing Quarter, whence these figures caine, can be most safely 
attributed to a time before Dhammachét! (the middle of -the 15th century), and if the 


_ 3 "The great Mahia Pagoda in Zaingansing was, however, not built till the rE the Kalyini 
toy waa boilt by Dhammachée!. a =" 
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date of the Kyaikp‘an Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th century, we get o date 
for these glazed portrait bricks, viz., at the latest the 10th century A. D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings in the caves, Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have been made, 

To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between the 6th and 10th conturies A, D.: if Siamese, the date must 
be put forward to the 13th or 14th century. 





Plate VIII, fig. 1, and Plates X. and XU, 





Index to Plate VIIT. fig. 1. 


Plate VIIT. fig. 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of glazed bricks from Pern 
(see ante, p. 349) in the Phayre Maseum, Rangoon. Some are said to have come from Sy#Ham, 
but T cannot say which. They are sufficient in number and variety to shew the point of the 
remark already mode that the whole set must have represented the march, battle, flight and 
defe*t ofan ogra army. Thé march of armed ogres is depicted in figs. (13), (14), (15), (16) 
and (17): the battle im figa. (1), (2), (7), (8), (9), (10). (11) and (12): the flight in figs. (6) and _ 
(18): the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). 

Plates X. and XI. shew some similar figures to those in this instructive Plate in greater 
detail. "In Plate X. two couples of the army marchingare shewn, and one, fig. (3), of the flight. 
Figure (4) represents the prisoners, two women in the tight fitting drawers, or girded skirt, of 
the lower orders of the Malays and Siamese, The tronk and legs, as amongat these women 
still, are bare. Plate XI. exhibits the battle in figs. (5), (6) and (7), while fig. (8) represents the 
flight. 








The two axes and the drum below are taken by myself from bri¢ks in the Phayre Museum, 





_ Many more forms could, I think, be made ont from a carefal examination of the whole 
110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have bern given to shew the value of these bricks 
ically, | 
I would, however, warn antiquaries that it ia quite possible that these bricks represent the 
Yémardt, which is the Rimdyeta in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibit 
anything more than what the artists had seen in pictures. 


Plates XI IIa, XIV. and XIFa, 


These represent sculptured stones from Thatén. One would say that they were uniqne 
in Barma, were it not for the description of Pagan in Yule's .dva, p- 54, and in Crawfurd’s Ara, 
p- 69. They are primd facie Hinda, and Vaishnava or Saiva in type, according to the 
reading of the symbols carved on them," But think Hajendralila Mitra’s remarks in Buddha 
(ayd, p. 138 f, are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much Tantrik Hindoiam anid 
Baddhiam are mixed up in Boddbist sculpture in Gayl itself. He also shows that » Barmese 
inscription was found at the foot of an image of Siva and Pirbat?! (page 227). 

The head-dressos of the figures are remarkable, presaming them to precede the figures in 
the Cave remains, It will be seen that they mre practically the same as those attributed to 


——— ss 








One of the “ elephants“ in Plate X. fig. 2, hae = distinet axe in hie hand. 

“ Crawfurd's remarks, page 70, in explanatioo, Tthick, hit the right mail on the bead. In hie Siam, p. 150, 
Craufurd makes the following statement, which may prove of use io this connection. “Some questions put to our 
visitor upon the present OCC LO nh, respecting the origin of the Hioda images we saw in the temple, sloridatel o 
poiat of some consequence in the history of Hindu emigration. They stated that the images in question were brought 
to Sime from Wostern India in the year 75 of the vulgur era of the Siamese, which correspande with the year | 4g 
fewer time, This fact if correct, proves that ax intercourse Subsisted between Western [ndia and Siam » full 
centory before Earopeane had found their way to the latter country." 

© Bee ants, Vol. XX. p. 381. 








= 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p, 354, and, for the matter of that, approach very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Gaya, Plates XIIL, XXL. and XXV. 

Given that these stones represent Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of Thatén,@ 
a view confirmed by the remarks made anfe Vol. XXI. p. $81, concerning the “ Hindu" natare 
of the glazed tablets round the Dajip'aya, and further by the presence of the image of 
MaPindayé in the Caves, 

Mabéndayé, respresents the Earth Goddess, Vasundharf, who is the Vasudhara of 
Cunningham's Mesabidhi and the Prithivi Davi of Rajendralila Mitra She is Vajra- 
Vvirah!! and Vajra-kalika, mother of the Buddha, according to the Northern belief, Her 
image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, 6, and even 8 arms.™ Ag 
MaPéndayé she is to be seen in Burmese sculptures in many places, notably at the Mahdmani 
Pagoda at Mandalay, and J am, as at present advised, strongly inclined to bold that the four- 
armed female (?) figure in Plate XlIa is simply Vasadhari.@ Jt should also be noted that 
Rajendraléla Mitra points ont, at p.6 of his Buddha Gayd, that her colt appeared very early 
in Baddhism. 

The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it 
would at first appear. The usual belief, based on Jocal tradition, is that the Burmang got 
their Buddhism through Pili from Ceylon. This belief does not, however, stand. historical 
criticiam ag clearly as it shonld to be undeniably correct,™ and if it can be shewn that the 
sculptural remains all over the country are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on, 
eriticiam, that the Rurmans really got their culture and religion overland, or by sea, from the 
North, will gain overwhelming support. 

Here, at any rate, in a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern 
Buddhism in Thatén from a native writer of much learning on the points of which he treate, 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p- 50 f., gives a short life of 
Dipankara Srijfiana, Atiba, and says that he “was born A. D. 980 m the royal family of 
(iaur at Vikramanipur in Bangala, a country lying to the East of Vajrisana (Buddha Gaya),” 
Ilis name was Chandragarbha and he was edacated by ‘the sage Jétari, an avadh? adept.” 
“He acquired proficiency in the three pifakes of the four classes of the Hinayina Sravakas, 
inthe Vaisdshika philosophy, in the three pitakas of the MahayAna doctrine, the high 
metaphysics of the Midhyamika and Yégicharya schools, and the four classes of Tantras, 
Having acquired the reputation of being & great pandit in the Sastras of the Tirthikas, he 
defeated a learned Brihmuan in disputation, Then preferring the practice of religion to the ease 
and pleasures of this world, he commenced the study of the meditative science of the Baddhists, 
which consists of the frisikehd of the three studies — morality, meditation and divine 
learning —, and for this purpose he went to the vihdra of Krishnagiri to receive his lessons from 
Rihola Gupta, Here he was given the secret name of Gohyajiina Vajra, and initiated into 
the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism. At the age of nineteen -he took. the sacred vows from 
Sila Hakshita, the Mubasdigike Acharya of Odantapuri, who gave him the name of Dipsikara 


completely guined ascondanoy at Buddha GayA before the 














" Cuonsingham, op. cif. p. 65; shewsa that it had 
Musalivin congnest in 1201 A, D. 

~ Hnddia Gayd, p. 139, 

“ For a thoroughly Tantcik conception of Vasundhari sce Forehhammer, Report on Ant. in Arakan, p. 19, 
where he translates an imecription:—“ May Vasondhari, whose extent measures 240,000 y4janas, raise an accla 
mation of ‘rddiw, sidAu,' osm witness to this good work of ming."’ But I must say that I cannot clearly follow 
the passage, or the name, in the tert given, 

™ Compare BuddhmGay4, Piates XXL. fig. 2, and XX. fig. 4. Oldifeld’s remarks on the Nepalese represents- 
tions of Dharma, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. II, Pp. 160 7, may be read with mach instruction in this connection. 
See, also, his illnstration at Vol. UL p. 157 of the Triratoa. 

“ Vide Mr, Ffoulkes’ article on Suddhaghtes, ante, Vol. XIX. Pp. 105 f., and Mr. Taw Sein-Ko's article on 
Sanskrit words in the Burmose language, ante, Vol. XXL. p. 94, and ante, p. 102 sti 
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Srijfidna. At the age of thirty-one he was ordained in the highest order of Bhiksha, and also 
given the vows of a Bédhisattva by Dharma Rakshita, He received. lessons in metaphysics 
from several eminent Buddhist plilosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a typical 
Northern teacher of tha time, 


Now Sarat Chandra Das ota on to tell nz that Dipatikara “on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Acharya 
Chandrakirtti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of sone 
merchants, he embarked for Suvaroidvipa in a large vessel. The vorage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms, 
At this time Suvarpadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the Enst, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipatkara resided there for a period of 
twelve yoars, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.” On his return he took up his residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabédhi at Vajrisana (Buddha Gaya), 

Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, ayd he seems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thatén. 

Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Rost to p, 234 of Vol. I. of his edition of Mfvs- 
eellaneous Pupers relating to Indo-China in which, after describing Prof, Kern's work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malaces, he says: — “These 
inscriptions confirm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
_decipherments by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — vis. that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions on the poasts of India, where the so-called Northern typo of 
that religion was ourrent." 

That the great medimval revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Sonthern influ- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that medimval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regarda the educated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, bat, under cover of nat-(spirit)worship, it would seem to still largely 
survive among the people. 


In any case, any such images as those under consideration ara worth stady, wherever found 
in order to settle the fundamental point now raised, 


To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
espable Hindu scholar taked of the figures shewn on Plates XII[a, XIV., and XIVa, 
and so I give here verbatim an opinion kindly expressed for me by Panilit Hari Méhan 
Vidyibhtishan, who has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature of the stones, He writes :— 
“Plates XIV. and X[Va illustrate the Ananta-dagyi of Niriyana (Vishon), i.e. Vishoo is 
represented in human form slambering on the serpent Sasha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation of the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation of the universe, 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Niriyapa with four arms. He is floating ° 
on the waters reclining on the serpent Sésha. In Plate XIVa tho hood of the serpent is 
visible, Two of the most common names of Vishnu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
Ananta-sayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his navel spring the 
three gods of the Hindu triad, — Brahmi, Vishya and Mabésvara. The three stalks of the 
lojas are very clearin Plate X[V. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahmi with four 
heads, whence his names Chaturinana (four-faced), Nibhija (navel born), and Abja-yéni 
(lotus born). The figure in the middle with four arms represents Vishou, the saakAa, or 
conch, in his hand (in Plate XIV.) being visible, The figure on the left is Mab@évara, the 
érisiia in bis band being quite plain in Plate XIV. One of his names is Tridili, 





“ Plate XIfa represents Vishna with foor arma. With one of his left bands he is 


raising his gad, or cluly called haumédaki, The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” 


| Mie an inscription on Plate XITIq by the 
large figure. I tried to make it oni on the stone and failed, but from i 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the characters to be 





This plate represents the tablet found in Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko (anfe, Vol. X XT, p. 385), 
Jn the Phayre Moseum there are three more auch tablets: one from Pegu and two from Pagan, 
There i# a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaya. itself, They seem to be intended to memo- 
rialize in a smal] Space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much larger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. II. p. 56, and quite lately in 
Part II, of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 

The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in medieval Northern Indian charneters ; 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of its general form, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great nombers at Buddha Gayi. In Plate XXIV, of his 
Mahdbddhi, Sir A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets he found ard calls them “terra. 
cotta seals” and I think the best explanation of them is that given anie, in Vol. XX. p. 385, 
footnote, viz. that there was.a factory of such objects at Gaya for the Pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keepsakes and relics,and presented them 
to their own places of worshi p on their return home. The tablet figured in the plate is almost 
identical with the much finer specimen figured by Cunningham as fig. E, Plate XXIV. 

The only special remark I would make about it is that the serpentine objects towards the 
top of the tablet (see ficure below) are not serpent heads, but the leaves of the bédhi tree, known 
to the Burmese ag nyaungy wet, 








* See also Crawfutd's Ava, pr. 60. In Forchhammer's Report om the Kyauk¥ Tempie at Pops » Similar tablets 
te retor to thoee in VIL and VIII, Nos. 26, 16 and 17, bat net dameit Phayre, Hist. of Burma,'y. 14 fy soomg 
morte thee tablet: snd we dow Clement Willame Though Bormes wenrey Ot 
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Plates XVI. and XVIa. 
As the figures in these two Plates have unfortunately aot been numbered, it is neceséary 
to give index numbers here, thus :— 





Plate XVI. 
1 2 
a 
5 4 
6 
T 
: 
g 
1 3 
5 
4 6 


In Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D‘ammaba and Kégum 
Figures (1), (4), (5) and (8) represent the Buddha as Zubibadé, and Figa. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing in the original’ bad 
gilding, proved by the figure being now covered with verdigris. 

Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the Kdgun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further than by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side of him and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Boddha, Safgha and 
Dharma, over his head, 

In Plate XV Ia we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as Zabibadé and in Fig. (3) Zabibads him- 
self kneeling to the Buddba after his defeat, In Fig, (4) we see a specimen of a “Shin 
Baddha,” with the right sole not exposed. All these are from Kogun, Figore (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
tothe Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Frome of the “ eight attitudes of prayer.’ 
Figure (6) is from Kdgun and is elearly ancient in form, 


Plates XVIIT. and XIX. 


The fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the. Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Pagin, Mandalay, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even flat Pegu looks well from the river, The site of the yreat, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingun, opposite Mandalay, is most stri king. 

Another prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, owing 
to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting them in difficult situations, The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the merit (kidbé), This is common to al] Borma, and it may 
be said that most difficult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access to 
which is often only-to be had by climbing rickety bamboo ladders up dangerens precipices and 
over deep clefta in the rock.™ 

In Plate XVIII. is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 
the Shwégyin District, i... in the heart of Ramaiifiadéss, It is only possible to reach it by 
means of ladders. 


* This has been noticed by Clement Williams, Through Burmah to Ohina, p, 64; Maloom, Travels, 1880, 1* 60 
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Plate XTX. shews the approach to the D‘ammabi Cave on the Jain River, This plate 
exhibits all the peculiagities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D‘ammaba, the small gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings aroond it, The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult summit are situated no less than three small pagodas, 


The Original Photographs, 


I desire to record fully the origin of the Plates, which bas only been partially neted on 
the Plates themselves, 

Mr. P, Elier of Rangoon took Plates I, V1., VIL, XVII, AVI, and XIX, Mr, PF. Oo, 
Oertel took Plates Ie, IIL, IV, V., VILL Fig. 1, during the journey herein described. The 
late Mr, R, Romania took Plate IT, many years ago. Mesars. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII, Fig, 2, XV. Fig, 1, and at my special request Plates 1X., X., XI., XII, XIM., 
XIMa, XIV., X1Va, XV. Fig. 2, XVL, XViu. Mr, W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate [Xa, also at my special request, 

12. — Additional Notes.® 
The Sculptures from Thatin, 

There is a passage in Anderson's Mandalay to Momsen, p. 216, which is extremely valonble 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it seems to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatén. “In the kkyoung [monastery] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], there was a figure of Puang-ku [i. ¢,, Pan Eu) the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the sacred padma or Jotus. ‘This remarkable fowr-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck and loins, He was 
seated cross-legyed like Buddha, the two uppermost arme stretched ont, forming each  right- 
angle. The right hand held a white dise and the left w red one. The two lower arms were in 
the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and the left a chisel,” 


Compare this description with Plate XITI., and there can be little doubt that the two 
representations are meant for the same mythological pergonage. As to Pan Ku, | gather from 
Mayer's Ohineas Reader's Handbook, pp. 173 (ander Pan Ku), 201 (under Sze-ma Ts'ien), and 
376 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese was unknown in 85 B, C., and is 
not heard of before 420 A. D. Now, according to Eitel, Buddhiom, p. 224., Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became popularized in China between 69 and 75 A. D, under the Emperor Ming 
Ti of the Eastern Han Dynasty, and at once became allied with Tanism, which had at that time 
already descended to the leve af the indigenons and popular aminism.” Faorther, Pan Ku 
would algo appear to be the counterpart, representative, or successor in art and sculpture, as 
well as in association, of the Baddhist Dharma as conceived by the Northern achools.*! 


in this connection, I may as well note here, as a proof of the survival of Tantrik notions 
among the modern Burmese, that I have been for some time callecting all the vernacular 
literature I can lay hands on about the “Thirty-saven Nats,” or chief spirits. I have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty-seven Nats, The drawings do 


not agree in numbering or nomenclature, but they all agree in giving two of the Wats four to 
six arms each," 





T have already had occasion to rembrk that it is easy to mix up Buddhist and Hindu 
sculpture, and to mistake the former for the latter. Writing, as I now am, in the bope of 


“ From information prooured since the pages of this article were set up. 

al See also Beal, Buidhiat Records, Vol, i. p. x. " See Kitel, Op. ett, pp, 91-950. 
* The stories of the Nate gll purport to be historical and to state who ther were in life. They seem to 
“pproach very closely to the “saints” of the Indian Mosalmins, to the Bhttas of Southern India, and in soma, 
ee ee enna of Europe, Powring shows, Siam, L 291, that something very like Nt-worship is 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep examination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The cantion he-inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research. 

Writing in 1827 and 1828, he says: “‘It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance thst prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Ssivism. 
Having myself resided some few years in a Bauddha country [Népal], I have had ample opportu. 
nity of noting this resembladee, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd,™ of Raffles, and of the 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me thet this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I gbide. I observe that my countrymen, to waom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to 
have occurred, have, in théir examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often aa the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest 

“When, in this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparbntly 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Saugata [Buddhist ] temples, I was at first inclined to 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction, These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saugata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and books of the Bauddhas to 
convince me that the canse of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best informed 
Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed out the Bauddhs legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of auch, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro” 
pean works, of which I have already spdken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Banddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubious symibola were exhibited; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them, I showed these monuments to 
a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly the famous 
Trimiirti image of the Cave Temple of the west. He recognized it as a genuine Banddha 
image! As he did many others, declared by our writers to be Saiva! tas seseseecese The purpose 
of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and purely Baudgdha; and that, therefore, in the examination 6f the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, beoanse on the sites of old Saugata temples 
we find the very genfus loci arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a Saive god. Far 
loss need we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivism. ..,......... Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it bertain, as 








“On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saiviam."' 
Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vil. 219%. viii. 252%; Languages, etc., of Népdl, 133ff. 

™ Q. Crawfurd, Sketches of the Hindus, 1792, or perhaps J. Crawfard, History of the Indian Archipelago, In 
the former work, Vol. ii. p. 117i., is ax account of the “affinity between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and 
Pagu we are not much acquainted ; but, as far as I had been able to learn, it is almost the same with that of Sian." 
In 1786, Flouest, the traveller, sent home « long kepount of the “ Religions des Poyuana et der Bramas” (T’oung 
Pao, ii. 7f.), but it seeme to have been official and to have never bean published till 1801, 








Pegu Jara. 


Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam én the Seventeent} Century, page 95, gives a 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribution on the subject, to prove the 
of the article at that time, He quotes “a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Publie Record . 
Office, London, and entitled, “The Trade of India as ‘tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some paris of it is very invallid in comparison of. what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.” It states that “many sorta of clothing are - 


Yule gives the quotation from Pyrard de Laval, already referred to, from the French 
edition of 1679 (i- 179), thos:—Des inrres les plus belles, les mienz vernis et les micox 
faconnées que jaye veu ailleurs. Il y eu 9 qui tiennent stant qu‘vne pippe et plus, Elles 
s¢ font au Royaume de Martabane, d'ou on Jes apporte, et d’on ellea prennen} lear nom par 
toute I'Inde.” Commenting ‘on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (i 259), Gray remarks 
“Mr, Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1850) saw some large earthenware jars at Mild, some about 
twa feet high, called ruméa, and others large and barrel shaped, called midtabdn. The name 
seems to survive also on the Madras coast; é .y We find in Mr, P, Brown's Zillah Dictionary, 
1852, ‘ Martaban, name of & place in Pegu: « black jar in which rice js imported from (sic) 
thence.’ : 

In Brown's Dictionary of the Mized Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1954, T 
find, page 88: “ Martaban, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban,” 

Perhaps the neatest unconscions reference of all to the Pegu jar isin Hunter's Alecount of 
Pegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that “a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sum to her parents ; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per- 
mitted to carry his. wife along with: him, So strict is the law in this particular, and so 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 
for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, 
which were supposed to be filled with water,” 


iF. 743 Burma fom om8 fam fom orn aa me Parker. 
é. 832 | Burma eee oon aidan Parker. 
1850 | India | Martabin ~~»! Ibn Batdta. 


oe en eee me are teeta hes “1,001 Jours.” 
IIS | Pegu ua ee gee Mattaban + | Barbosa, 
1609 | Philippines and Japan of TibOF --| De Morga. 
SH Ba RE UREN EOE E Pitan f Pyrard de Laval. 
E18 [BOREAL wr), goss) oll Mathai so) he, al Du Tarrio. 
™ Pyrard was wrecked in the Maldive Inlanda on the 2nd July 1602, and was = captive there Gill February 1607 


scat of Sled at a cabtivity that be romacked oa the Martaban jars, whiee heat + from Mogor (= the 
coast of Sindh and Gujarét), Arabia, and Persia. en eo (ae 
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-| Martanan ... Ho é Anderson. 


Bil Bee Merdebans oon ea | Galland, 
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Some Forgotten Ancient Sites, 

The whole of Eastern Ramafifiadésa, now compriged in the Manlmein, or Amberat 
(Kyaikk‘ami), District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Taangti, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burms, — is alive with historic memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS. chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may yet recover to the student. 

Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general. Bat, in one of the wildest pamphlets about 
Horma that it has been my lot to peruse, Coryton's Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870," at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the Paungjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam :— 

“ Before the oecupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing ] population, The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Mecrawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dongggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen. These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, DOW possessed by the 
Shang subject to Siam.” “For these town read Mydwadi, Dingnwé, Winsd, Déngjiyin, 
Déagbavingjin. All appear to be unknown to any fame, except MyAwadi, which is mentioned 
inthe British Burma Gasetteer, IL. 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being 2 place of ancient historical interest. Mason, Natural Productions af 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed. gives a story of another site of similar name, Ddagyin, under 
the name DGngyang, in his own pecoliar romantic style; and this story ia partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, IT, 4], #.v. Doonreng: so difficult is it in the present state of 

~ The anthor was Reoorder ef Maulmain; and for astonishing discursivense and, to the ; 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. Dingyin appears to bes Karen name 
according to Mason, whe takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-etymology 
thereof as the true one! 

The Kdgun Cave. 


The American Missionary, Malcom, travelled about the rivers whioh centre at Moalmein 
in 1835 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its ontlines, of the caves 
visited by myself, He says that he went fo “the three most remarkable — one on the Dah 
Gyieng and two on the Salween,” | gather from his description that these were respectively 
the Dammabd on the Jain and the P*agdt and Kégun on the Salween, Of the last he gives 
an account in his Travels, Vol, IL. p. 61£.,, which is sufficiently graphic to be worth repeating, . 
“ The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
8 strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule, The entrance to this enclosure is by path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only ia the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gandama of every size, but the whole face of the mountain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. On every jutting crag stands some 
marble sake covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to the setting (? rising) 
sun. Every recess is converted into shrines for others. The smooth surfaces are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco, Of these last there are literally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spote of 


have Iseen such a display of wealth, ingennity, and industry. Bnt ir posing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to the scene which Opens on entering the 
cavern itself. It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs po human art to render 
it sublime. The eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious exhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (scil., religions zeal of a different kind to the writer's), Everywhere on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the stalactite festoons on the rpof, are crowded 
others incrusted with calcareous matter, some fallen, yet sound, others mouldered, others just 
, Some of the ) are of stupendons size, some pot larger than one’s finger, and some of 
all the intermediate sizea: ma ile, stone, wood, brick, and clay. Some,even of marble, are so 
time-worn, thongh sheltered of course from changes of temperature, that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and seemed numerous, but could not 
be seen. Here and there are models of temples, tyoungs, &e., some not larger than half o 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet Square, absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscnoualy 
one on the other, As we followed the paths which wound among the group of figures and 
models, eyery new aspeat of the cave Presented new multitudes of images, A ship of 500 tons 
could not carry away the half of them.” 
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Fig. 2. Bhinji Cave—Interior. 





[11 —General View of Entrance Hall, Kogun Cave. 





* 1V.—Mural Ornamentation, Entrance Hall, Kégun Cave. 





V.—Kdgun Cave, looking towards Entrance of Main Hall. 
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VII.—The Great otalapmite, 


Kogun Cave. 





VIIIL.—Bas-reliefs on Glazed Terra-cotta Bricks. 


Fig. 2. Image of Buddha, with glazed terra-cotta bricks im situ, near the Kyaikpun Pagoda, Pegu. 
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Watts & Sheen, Photo, 


Inscribed Tablet from Pegu. 


[X.— Bas-relief on Glazed Terra-cotta Brick. 
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[X@.— Bas-relief on Glazed Terra-cotta Brick. Inscribéd Tablet from Pegu. 
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X1.—Bas-reliefs on Glazed Terra-cotta Bricks from Pegu. 
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X11.—Bas-reliefs on Glazed Terra-cotta Bricks*from Pegu. 
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XI11.—Bas-relief on Glazed Terra. cotta Bricks from Peru, 
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All la.—Bas-relief on Stone from Thaton. 
Scale abowt -J5. 
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A1V.—Bas-reliei on Stone from Thaton. 
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X1Va.—Bas-relief on Stone from Thaton. 
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A VI—Figures and Votive Tablets from the Caves of the Amherst District. 








XVla—Figures and Votive Tablets from the Caves of the Amherst District. 
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XVIIl—The Kyaiktiyé Pagoda near Shwégyin. 





2 . 1 X.—The’ Approach to the Dhammathi Cave. 
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Kong-kin-na-pu-lo country mentioned by 
Himen Ting 15 ccsssseresseseseserscieetsesssensse 11 

Kashmir: notice of Kalhana's Chronicle ... 130f. 

Kadi, the modern Benares Prt bin aie gaaeerucsaiiee | Led 

Kasmira, and Kismiraka, the people of 
MMMM es aac tes attvaatscng eae: 181 

KaSmira COUMErY .4.ssccersseessssereeecsecessesses 172 

Hathdvatthu, allusion to the, in the EKalyini 
TOTTI ie co wre tat tam spn oevcedvnes bebe ee 16 

SOS ht Pe oe ee 7 

Kaulinda, a ed a a ae | | 

Kaulata, the people of Kuldta.ecsssseeeesns 181 

Kauninda, a people ..:.c.ccssesesenesereecceess... 181 

Kanhkana, the people of the Konkana......4. 181] 

Kaurara, @ people ..........s0ss0 sssesnseasen...soe,, 11 

Kautala, and Kaudalaka, the People of 
HGRA In. 000 vesieeves veareesenatsesscorsevsesseeaceece JEL 

Kausimbi, the modern Kisam tttestseserseseee SL 

Kangikf, a river Oeererteeseeerstseeesssscstessensseses, LB] 

Kavéri river ssn eunensasesnse tes0eeesstecssceeneresee 181 

K‘ayin, Burmese cormption of P‘irum — 
Farm ; name of a Buddhist Cave sesesessrace OU 

K'ayon-S‘addin, name of a Buddhiat Cave... 328 

Kelisabhapabbatachétiya, Hear Bilin wee. 16 

Kerala country tovetsrenersseserenseessescscons LT], JBL 

kejadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-haired 

Késadhituchétiya = the Shwédagin Pagoda. 46 

Ehachara, ‘the inhabitants of the aky” 0. 181 

Ehanila, (?) the DATES... sere steeesserscsesasseme 181 

Kbasa, a people ......... tteresterseserecseteessnencas 1S] 

Khaatho, ‘dwellers in the Oy sennevsiscetecics LA) 

Khémavira, district of ...... SePerectsisesessccsene 

Kifichipora = Conjeve: stesesee «DD 

Kira,  people..s.scccssssssessecesersessoese,.. oo IB] 

Kirita, a people ettten tetaas ctsegs uns 019 aerreeseeeesecs, 181 

Kirna, a people os aetaes ed cseeseetsseseesserverserere 18] 

Kishkindha, a mountain ....0............ sisssacse 18] 


PoP ban oe bbs ee 


| Kistna District, an inscription in the, noticed. 297 


Kigun Cavea described, 3274, and $35 #. :— 
a hote On the ee Be ee ee ee oe ee oe Ce] Ba 


Kihala, a people 20a me SPOS en da eee oe eS See an oe 182 


, Kokarék, Buddhist Caves near er errr yy oa 


Ko-kkilli, Chila king, defeated bythe Pindyns. 62 
Kolhapur territorry, an inscription in the, 

noticed SOS S0T OEE Ser ees eee eee centecesEseeben ese ET 
Kollagiri, probably the modern Kolhipur ... 182 
Kimélapattana, a port of the East Coast of 
K6-miirail-Jadaiyan Pandya king cose ccocccs 68 
Kéngbaung core TWA coe sine dewseivee sereescs ce 28 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, a country mentioned by 

Hinen Tsiang; Karndl is very probably 

ite Capltall 0. .s0csescerss nes sreseetseseesesessvcacee 115 


Eonkana commtry O60 060 0S 0 O66 OOe 100 Ohne 654 pee cee Tg3 





KO-Rija Kécarivarman = Rajarija = Rija- 


dhirdjadeva nate wan-ive gee ose 000 oan mas Sto erd tosses omnes i | 


Koy..ai, once the Pandyan capital ....0susssu. 62 
Kosala country ee re eee ianingn ee ove LeU, 182 
Kotivarsha, apparently a COMMERY ....esesserees 182 


Kraoneba, a motntiin oe) er ae Meee 152 
Kraufchadvipa, th country Sata dale fon Tewee ke 182 
Frapydsin, ‘coters of raw fleal * 80 Cee toe tee eee ee 183 | 


Krishaa, the river ‘Kistna"... AI ENE os 
Arishua Gildbalf of Tal'si Dis, an account 
af oon ome san ttenesres sects vanees aarieeatsnesteaapans soe 257 
Kriklataung = {?) P‘igat ceesacestnseresssetennns BAG 
Kehatriva, the warrior caste ........._. weetesven IBD 
Ks hemadhdrta, a ge ne ae | 
Rehudramina, a peopl........:c0ssss0.0c.. erates 2 
Keburarains, a mountain Weease sites sonaeysceane LBP 
Kuaranj, the god of the Lashais sressesersssees 7 OIE. 
Kuchika, a peuple tre hee ate nas otasstaenensareacs civese 182 
KAdal = Madura sin wis sine nbs ear rekese ack ob ay eh ene, é 
Kudos, nationality discussed, 120f their 
congeners, 10: vocabulary of the .. =» 1 2047, 
huk‘an = Pok‘an = Pak‘an .. rt tttteteesieens, 10 
Kukura, a people ..cceccccccecosecessesee se. sssienere LSD 
Rulategaraqpattinam = Tranquebar ........ 116 
Kulastkharadéva Pindya — K6-Mirpavar- - 
NBN secsescye ben reeaapens sce ot etvsereasteatsererserene, L1G 
Hon tas CetRsenaeenattcasecsterransenessttessesestasteen . Oi] 
Ruldttutiga-Chils conquers the Pindyas, 60-— 
Kulotintga-Chils XT. — Parakésarivarman.., (( 
huldta country “rt shsenesrr erect serstissseseessiarees bit 
Kulitaka, the people of Kuldta ........... esse 189 


Kunatha, a people SOC CPE PROT ee had Ose oie ie Bho oh ee bee 182 | 
kwitijocadert, *the cave of glen of elephants.” ] 42 | 


Kuntala country, 182:— this seems to be 
really the country which by Hinen Tiiang 
ia called Mabfrishtra 

huntibhdja, a POOP... 5. crssce conser... sncresees, 162 

Kurtakoti, in the Dhirwdr District, the 
dates of inseriptions at tt0sstersresspesn eerie, OOF 

Kuru, a people CANOES One oante sc. s6s aeaveareptepnar cae JSC) 

Kusimamandala — Basaein Province of the old 
Talaing kingdom 


PTE Fe ee ee Preteen noe 


eee | TSG SS Seb bee co tte boo eae +4 


Kanimamagara o....0.s.4., sesstesusseserch 7, 19, 29, 46: | 
Bassein 


Kasimaratihs = lsteseeet¢csteesessensemsen OO 
Kusama, a MOMOEAI «4 00. 400ss0caseersaccnrs.,. inp one DS 
Kuthén = Bassein........... c*:'8tnetstsanssssenssis, 
Kuthtng = Puthing — Basset... .csescceseesce 19 
Kyaikk'ami, vernacularname for the Amberst * 
district of Burma 


K yaikp't Kyaikp'un Pagoda described ,........ aod 


Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, see Kynikp'l ........ 46n., 363 
K yi ict, the date | 


yasanir in the Dhirwar District, 


of an inscription at tttsttes seerestesacseeneas,,, O08 | 


Kyauktalin Hill near Manlmain containg 





| Laha, o various 


luck, the sleeping - BR Iob} 





Cee ae ee en mek ee oe 68S oom oe 14] | 


15 





238 PS ee eee Pie 25st hoe ape ioe o28. 









reading for Hala, qs Poase abr 183 
Labada, a country... eee hbo es on hee ee oe ee eee ss 
lokshana year of the J ins, the teheteseeseseesene LF 
Ashimeshwar, the date of an inseription 
BE nen sesccrsan es 








Lata country er EE at Ae See Bea ene hd ben ped peivegn ces. 183 

Lauhitya, the river Brahmaputra waseseuites sos 18S 
Lavarattha, district of 06 ber pre neeeernsennenensenes s/h” 
Pt == Vanijjagdma .......... i 
lifeindes —a pigeon, 324; # milk-white dove. 318 
life, restoration to, by apella 2 san tomes pedwareee. 200 


lions; the forest of the WAN-HONB-..see..eeeny, 183 


One ES eS oss tererereemecwtives alt 


Lot's wife, Variant of ! TOE SSS Tee Soe ton ee Pie nag ahd ee tap 
| . = i eeeesesst ees eessen doe, 


Madhurdutaks, a title of Pardiitaka I., 60; 
Tl tithe af i ; Mal Vo 210d ee bea 6) 





wis EE an a a id et wee ae tu sen eee 1p, Td, I RS 


Nera, aly & people #2900565 ams cee ree TATE ae ROS EOT chee lags 
; “)hbraka, a people... efeeeeeee “AS05988 808 O08 eee one mee 1t3 
Madura, capital of the Pind yas... Seeded chyssieaye 


6] 
Totnes tee "4? 0 Ste eee 229 fans eee ee Is3 


the people of Magadha 286 S8t soe mp 183 


r my 


magic wand in folktales, 100;— comb which 


destroys and grants life, 319;— stick that 
Produces a golden tank and a palace of gold, 
e235; utove, stick and rope in, folktales, 
317 :— sympathetic, burning a shed skin to: 
injure anake-hero, 100; moking heroine 
ill by destroying an Impression of ber 
HOOD PPLE ose siee sasune eoaniscie seks ined “te 

Mahibuddhardpa — Kyuikp'nn Pagoda ...... 46 

Mahidéva Kikatiya, his date discussed ....,. 396 


| maluigriva, ‘ Breat-necked POOple . cisescesseiss [RE 


Mahdikdlath!ra aehcheticecn cee ee eee ee 
Mahdkasenpathéra of Udumbaragiri, head of 

the MabAvihira..... ccesssevescccs., -srarrees 16, 30 
Mahimahindathera, apoutle to Ceylom ..+...c.. 16 
Mahinadi rnyer “MAERAGS camastsassrranpenetietielayy FES 
Mahipunaa founda the Monastery at. Lé- 

gaing (Voigt) crocs cvsenscscessecsien 165 
Mahirishtra country, 184; — the capital of 

it, mentioned by Hiven Tsiang, ia Nasik... 176 
mahdruava, ‘the great OPCML" sascebbeds cerns, 186 
Mahistna, King of Ceylon, founds the Jétaya. 

Bavibdra (246 A, 


sect in Ceylon Pe ae ods pee PS Oe Gee ee Pee pe tin a9 


INDEX. 





Mab&vibira, in Ceylon, foundation of the, 
38:— sect in Ceylon prevails, 30f.: eatab- 
lished in Ramalifiadéam,.........10ccese: sereee eee 404, 

Mabaynsuthéra ri hie iccendgsbaks mehsseeapia, ba0 

Mahéndra mountain ..1..0cccccs se sess eee covets 

Mahi river 200 0 Ee ee Pe ee ee 

Mahimparakiya, a merchant of abides 
tana, trading to Pegu ee ee ee 

Mahitnesakn, district of . 

Mahinda, the Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, 
apostolic succession from, in Burma... 19 


Mahisha,a country .. ww 184 


PER ee eee ee ee ee ee 4 


foe eis oe Ceeo Be ee ae 


Mahishaka, the people of Muhisha.,. evesamanacstee | | 


Majjhantikiethira 21. .10.0scssscscseesssseesseseres Dt 
Makara, & people cs cseressersreserseesencsserstasees LEG 
Milava country and people, in the northern 
division Of Indim. ..+sssccusssciscsssscressrsccseen LES 
Malaya EIOUMIEMIN sccereceepepccactsssensgssegeseeeess Ltt 


MAlindya, ik thountain Shih peenee bik Pe bd es PH Ee 154 | 


Dae POO TNE necnen casrenpensesrangestesetsensenises, 10% 
Malyarat, a Mountaits «0.04 csscsscences servesseenee 1B4 
Mammut CHAA cn cescas cescis ens sacsenses see trsses 
Miandbharana, Pioilyn King css ccsssssecessescee 
Minabala, a people Tt Pt et 
Mandakini, the Ganges ood fae eee non ee eeee ee dee tee 
Mandanadiéva Paramira beh 60 20d oie cee ROS eeS OO 


Mindarya, A people one $60 060 bhi ebd O00008 00 be0 Oe Oe 
Manimat, a mountain ee eee ee | 


Manipor, names for Peerrrri i or tire erro. 
Manipura, district 0f........00+s000sceeseeser ses enrees 
Mannaikuidi, battle of eee O68 eee eee Oe CON Re OO 
Manghart, a Talaing king, 17; hia date ...... 
Marammadésa = Burma Proper  -.secces cee cee 
Marang Buru = the Parasnith Hill........ .. 295 


Miratarman PAndya destroys the Pallavas. .65, 68 | 


marriage custom, Brahman girl married to 
Kshatriya Raja in folktale ......00000cceses TTB 
TOATENES, OF SWAINPS oecrecpeesteseccesttnetene cesses JES 
Marttikivata, mo people .1...6100.--severccsseseceres 194 
Maru, the modern Miirwiid] .........:ccseseeess000e LE 
Maruchipattann, & City ...cscccrcsarenssssescences) LEH 
Marukuchcha, a people ......ccc.ccesserssesrnnes IBS 
Marta belnn == Matta... ccc cecent acs sencee senses nee 40 
martaban = 8 Pegu Jar.....s.00...000000. 046, SOA. 
Matanga, apparently o place where diamonds 
WOTE FOUN coches cestecctssssces act creeds ces eeganeace LES 
MapPindayé, described, 258: — Vasundhard, 
339: — figures of, desoribed ....0.00 00+ 
Mathurd, the modern ‘ Muttra" ..,..... aruX70, 
Mathuraka, the people of Mathurl .......000s. 
Matrishika, a doubtful name of a people ,..... | 
Matsya, a people ohehee oe $00 004 OOd be OO Op eee oe 
Mamlikte, @ POO occ ccsccs cccics cesses ses ennses eee ses 
Méghavat, B MOUNEAIM .00ssscenees son gente eee eye 
Mibkcala, a mOUMGAID 10. ccecesccecssees set ces ore nscees 
Méru mountain PTeriITiee tit tiie 185 


. 249 
185 


| Midehehhas 6en Gd Pe ee i Ge Fe ee dl ee he Ba el 


Seuu.eeabiee 


| Méruka, a people, country, gr mountain...,... 185 


metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248; into a 
crow, 220; into a cat and back, 200; into a 
bug, 424:— old man into a young one and 
EGE cack davaou ‘nvinukevesedaupeat cpreewee seb abanin began Ors 

metempsychosis, Buddhist belief in, illue- 


S50 CD ee oe ee ee ee ee Pe a og 


| Mawi, a folk derivation of the namé........... 195 


milky CCAM, the... Prt PSP RRR ee EM eh ee Pee oe pee ee 1§5 


mines, the minea; an ancient place, 185 ;— 

mines of bery]-stomd...... +0000 .cseee ee see e0e nee 
Minlwin, name of a Boddhist Cave .......... 329 
Mithila CommMtry ..0......000creessccrrevenserscesessens 185 
Mi-yutma, a hobgoblin i in Barme i heree 6 
155 


185 


Miéggalinathéra, head of Rimidhipati’s depu- 
tation ‘i Ceylon «oc nreccstsnsesscrersssscersssesssee Mf 

Migyaliputtatissathira reforms Buddhism in 
Abilea's Days... 500500 .sesr crs reves seseresiesas 6, 1B 

mouths, names of Hindu lunar, mentioned in 
recorded dates :— 

Sih “deta ine piso Gil tba Lieb be ie sack eebuab backache 
first of the two Asalha 
second Asalha ....... Crete itt: PI 44 

AshAdha wists csccesesesce see sceses os Sl, 108, WD 
Assayujo oLPCLOTT CLIT iinet et iii etre 46 
Advina 20S ae Se ee ee EE ee 109 
Pee Oks vice snk oncens abdcan cue ont revenue tebsesbessss 44 
BA rete oie nis ie coe ten tenses veeces cen eee cents 107 
Chaitra. ab debann Par elpble frnieat tis then Susie: 109 


Chitra TTrttTT Lr at iti eit Pitti 
DOGEHM ee cccrtscrescsccnseesqesessseee anes.ease. | 46 
ERP es iccicrcee bebess tit seccet cbppacdecensiteu | OE 
BEB secsccscccsseesvercestsccesescescssese se By ae 
Marg gth..csce mecesces cen ees qesesresiseaeeesesees LOR 
Micrel Fh iii sak vedrceted | pcan det eer lies soon, Sal 
ESE NaMe  b de ct grace noe ken cnn at saddest santinaeiace Le 
PUN UT cect ccccrcccsasentecescaccensestecereras “A 
Seohessnaeabie cases ceed BI 
Fibhabha s.swictoesehcacgarsins acl lBl, 10 
Mitih® .onsccee one pede deh ebeens arewetbebies ete Gee 
Vinikchfh.s.secesssseoe — tmeobersbebdssrcebitatinad,* (45 
months, names of Hindu solar, menitioned 4 in 
Avani ponseuseesen ban eee tbe S00 susbss44sececbans ors OD: 
BBrte ign 22. cctecssesvesscesscsqeeqsqerseresciens 116 
Te a ceicce ced cre enebye qt seb toby oc beapeasasieenesegn: LOO 
PHA GTN ope cee ante net cencseserteeesesessenseeses LOT 
months, names of Hindu luni-solar, men- 
tioned im recorded dates :— 
Dhan US ... cc cs0es Fc Pee net TE eee ee ee ee OEE Oe EG eee 137 
Fark tale ..ccccvccsaccsnrs sscscstetvanasescesin LOU, 
4 ee 2a heen ee ee ee 136 
Makara Pht oe Pee ae ee Ee et ee pe 137 
Meésha PeTUritriee iit) rec titties ori 136 





Pte Pt he ee ee 42 


376 


Ea 


Pasguci Ldancai ree vegeeaaeeeenceressee ree LBB 
Sithha . 136 
months, pames sof Burmese lunar, mentioned 
in recorded dates :— 
Tihaungo, sen sauces ene Openers qeatee nares erase ceaene 
TREE pastes pet ens Ceranetesiee visser eereiashe net 
Tage veces crececnen ecetee seenerene scrote cansensee nes 
months, numes of Hindu, mentioned in 
MSs. :— 
, lunar) CORREIA sig esnaga cds eneeerspheltaccen nen 
a) Fushi thm... ..cceeccaees cae eseess Pe 
(lonar) Philguna PO er 
i }umar) Vaisikha.. Sees TO es eo ee 
Men is female in Indian folktales... 000s ces 
Maorcku, the god of the Samtlils ..,.c1.seescees 
mountains of sunrise and SUNBEE cesses censee ses 
Moutshobo = Shwébd, 88; — Moksdbd......-.. 
Mranuma = Burma... s+: 
MSS. in Buddhist Caveaabout Manlmain, 328 : 
— supposed to bein the Buddhist Cares 
about Maulmam, 327:— Tulaing, in the 
Damnatha CA VEM cicnas ben sce speeeastnsssseccesans | 
Mudhavamahichétiya in Pegu eee cee eee ee 
Mialdk: Pagod at. ThaQln sass ccrocncvtonrmesenrsss 
Mulika, a peoplesssccscsessesss acess eesesenterssseees 
Mudja, or Pufija, a mountain ... 21. .00 040000000 


S00GS GSP E Cee Oe ee ee oo 


wire nto Fee ee ha a ee a 


oon FSF FSP ee bee Ee 


eee Bee de a 2 oe EE oe ee 


Murukuchcha; sec Marukwebola .10 1:0 sre sro0e 188 


*Musselwoman’ discussed .. 
Muttimamunlala = Martaban Provinee of the 
odd Talaing kingdom Pereriiiy ii tt 
AMuttimanagara = Murtalan ree osenh, 


Mewoyi he A je = bets Ea as $s. 0 ee eee ee Pe oe oo 7 | 


Myawadil, an ancient site in Burma... 305 
Nadendla, in the Kistna District, the date 
ef an inscription at... ‘s 
Nagublrida, capital of Médaphta.s.a. feb aseaiaines 
Naeapartty nn = Nepapatann .... sc cee seesce senses 
Nagarist = NeQTaIA secccersccscsserseneseens 46 
NMaimisha, a people... ... - 186 
whehatevs, momea uf the, nientioned in 
reeorded dates :— 
ATIVAN pee cee ese ese ene eee 
Anaslinm (Amuridlit) ....c0ccccee 
Puanarvianst. a+... Peer tae 
Pushva seanhansamadehnen aos 
TROVAEE | cerespert rasrerseerereth ee 
61 7 snpngyebe aint 108, 2 
Ter | Rohini)... 
Tiruveuaui Siena sessiesaaaiesass 
Uttaru-Bhadrpuls 
CD thiarhalae lhl oe ccs ess censee sseesssesmesenrasaces 
Uttiriidliin = (UthurdabisThl) 1. .cccensceces 
Oetirat vidi poasiaaceiad at sbkreséia eee 
Nauipura = NOrwar cescseaes 


297 
81 
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BES 6S eo PP Be PS oe FO 


Ce eee es oe | 
Ptrhom en? eee 
PTerTE Teer 
ob 8 Se ba ee ie 2 
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134 
17 
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oo ae ae 2 aaa ee Da aie 119 1 
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| », chance of initial, to k, in Burmese words... 
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addibgradeles, ‘the island of « cocoanuta’...... 184 
Srey (Narabadisithu), Si of 
Narasiira, a minister of Dhainmisah se fer caceia 
Narégal in the Hingal Taluka (Dharwar), 
the dates of inscriptions at, 297, 208 ;—the 
date of an inacription at another place, of 
the same name, in the Rén Tiloké 
(DhibrwAr) 2. cccscescsseonsessesnscassacsconsesae see 209 
nérimukha, * people with the faces of women.’ 138 
) ETO TEVET suc cnscacetcnwrsesescscsssicddisesvaes 1G 
nashlardjya, “the kingdom of the dead" ...... 188 
‘Nasik is the capital, mentioned by Hiven 
Tsiang, of the Mahdrishtra country......... 118 
Nasikya, the modern Nisik ...ccsssessssereneee 198 
Nats, the Thirty-seven, alluded to............-. 362 
RAropapeb pina, a port on the East Coast of 
necks, people with various kinds of 21.00.05. 136 
Nediyop, o Pandya kimg ...,.. 110000 erseveser senses 
Nedumiipan, a Pandya king ,...c.:00seese ee 63, 
Neduiijadaiyag, Pauly ...,..-ccrsersessseneceees 
Neduijeliyag, a Pipdya king = Tengag = = 
Vaigavag = Sembyag, ....cccccesspssessssans 
Nelvéli, battle of (=F Tinnevelly) eaeeteatats 
Nepal, a derivation of the word .csscsssseessnsnn BPEL. 
Népdla country and people ....s0ssesserseseeess 186 
Néwiirs, notos on the.......1....ccsee pease esage 000 SOE. 
Ngi, name of a Buddhist Care peer e ap 
‘Nidin Quarries, Buddhist Caves near the... 327 
Ni antra converts AgGka .......000. 


ba 
47 


2 Ce ee a Fe ee a Pe eo ee 


mea ane’ 





Nipa, a people... aoe SES Re Pe ead ee Ee 186 


Nirvind lay, @ river sersesssccsccccereccusssvscasese LEU 
Nishida, a people esscsssssserccrccecsssstsccssseseces 150 
Nizim's Dominions, an inscription in the, 
BOCIOOT oc sve ree cesee revere resses te orhl Sete 
nomads. ‘ee AEE Gee bee eed Fee nes pee 548 che eee beens des eens eee OO 
noses; flut-nosed people ......-:scseceseeseecseeee LES 
nrizinahacana, the forest of the man-lions ... 18% 
Nuptial songs of the Parsig ..,........:+++se00- 102. 
Nyindomying Pagoda, the, near Prome ......  % 


ne ae aoa 


oath, form of Buddhist, 160 :— ordeal by...... 105 
oceans, the, of ancient India 18 
Osira, Or Atiiry, COUNEY «0.6. sccsceccserersecce, 13” 
GEE VO THEOUIG: cosas sevces vvnvss senses gsnacdabacenes LET 
ome-footed People ...cecsscsesessencrreceneesevnaprere 177 
ordeal by SMEG) orvssihaheisesusueceteee rad oo» 19S 
ordination of Peyuan priesta by the cere. 

mony im Voynu in Ceylon, Sif. — of Bud. 

dhist Burmese priests in Ceylonat Kalyint, 

aif, -— npasampoda, 245; priests ordained 

ot the first, in Pepa ..0c..e000 


Pe ee ee es BES eee di io 


POEs hh ee Pe BS 
Ip 
P*abiiiun, name of a Buddhist Cave ............ 027 
Pibaung, Buddhist Caves at .....ccsscsusece 327 





B77 








P'abok, name of a Buddhist Cave .......00c0000 328 
Pacchaliya, a merchant of Nivutapattana, 
Grading to Peg ec scsssnssesssses cesses ese cvneseeen 
Pacchima sect of Buddhists (Pagin).........++ 
Padippajéyya near Rangoon.. Genes tin met hee ne 
Padma, & MOUNARIN oe. cee ccscesees se setersererseece 
Pagin school of Buddhist priests, 20ff. -— 


schiame at . 


fe Sb hee PS ee ee ne ee Ee ee eee OOF 


Pagat, Baddhist Caves at, described...327ff., S351. | 


ge ee er ae 
pagodas, remarkson Bormese,d40b ‘Sinhalese 
type of, at Thatan and elsewhere in Burma, 
#40, 346:—the so-called ‘enamelled,’ at 
Thatén and Martaban discussed, 346:— 
cautions os to estimating the age of, in 
Burma, 345: —old, in Burma, dug into by 
treasure-seekers ..... 
Pablava, a people PL ata ceases Aika) ren cia wae oan eee 
Paithan is not Hiven Tsiang’s unnamed 
capital of Mabiirdshtra ...000...ce+sere L1G, 114 
Pak ahh oor naccesnesresnsasateesyanhesves brewrsieyperipennee | 10 
paleography, Burmese, notes OMe. 2 
Palaing, a folk derivation of the name ......... 185 





ee ube 


paldla, the mareles oe. cneae er ererperye t-) 
Pan Ku, the Creator (Chinese Buddhist), 
explained 200 ne ee eee Oe eee ee Fee ee ee Ree 362 
Pafichiln, ib people... cineda tie preteen sutensdeseeesin| LOG 
Pafichanada, the Paiijib hi ped bee COS Sn bE ee Eee 187 
Paiichanada, a king or other inhobitant of 
the Pafijib OE Se ed Oe ee co ee Eee Ee ee ee ee 187 
Pandu, a people wecccscesese scscerseneers eeeseees LET 
Pandwi — Taungdwingyi in Upper Burma... 160 
Pindya, a lunar race, 65, 72;— as tributaries 
of the Cholas, 145;— History of the, nutes 
on, $3:— Greek notices of the, 59: sek 
dou of the, its boundaries ...... . §9 
Pinilya country and people ......-s:.00cnessce 137 
Pinidyavita, a place or country «0.6.00... [87 
Panini, bis date, 222f. -— his place in Sanskrit 
literature, 222: hia language was not the 
general spoken language of India»... .223f, 
Para, a river 
Parak feivaxients = Kulétputga-Chida Ti ... 180 
Farakkamab&hu of Ceylon ......... 40 
Parikrama Piodya mentioned in an G1 
Paraloka, an ancient place .. voee 187 
Parauuira chiefs, inscription of the increas 
Puramesvara, a title given to frogs im Nepal... 
Parintaka L, the Chola ee rer. 
Piragava country and people «...001:0+.010000008 187 
Pirate, © people nc ccs cesscsees err sssesssqecseacessenee LBZ 
Pirbati-mangal, of Tal'si Dis, an account of 
the, 202: date of, dimoussed ........sssc.sss OBE, 
Piriyitra, or Paripitra, a mountain ......0... 187 
Pariyétrika, the people of the PiriyAtra 


wu ntain P05 CSTR Pee ee Eg a ee Ph ee 187 | 


net Soho 


eR ee Ee 


CE ee ee 


ee ee 


i mie bee os 





| Payiehani, a river 


| Proyiga ... 


187 | 


| Pagal-Sdla, a Choke being ....-0..ecceees 


parrot and maina, new version of the tale of 
thas... oh eo ee Po ee ee en esti, 
Pirvatiya, a people Se pei terreeeet ie aed pee tabben eee Ry 
patupdla, NOMAdE’ pose sees LET 
Pathéng = Bassein ....ceusssessessersseresesssece | 19 
Paundra, the people of Pundra ......scc0s0. 187 
PaUrava, & POOple sessisssssercssssssesterstitseestees BT 
Paushah sarhvatearah, distinguishing on “the 
term heute Preys Habs MeL ae cee 
Pawiiitdaung = Potutdaung seuss .cecaceeeee 5 
ley 
187 


SSP oa Pe eee 


pearls; the places where they were found ... 
Pegu, an account of glazed terra cotta Bud- 
dhiat tablets from, Ho ff.:—— Pagi ..... 4 
Pegu Jar, some account of the history of the, 
$4) f.: their history and antiquity............ 364f. 
Pékband marries Duttabuung, king of Prome, 
160; ber origin cti'nal'tee PrapaySaenpocrebeanceetien LOU 


| Persaim = Bassein Seon dni bawwet-euk wasaewcasdes seek om 
PhalgulukA, a river bet PP PPS EEE ae PSE SEE EEE ee 1s; 


Phanikara, a people ee rrtiiii tt Tet tt e ii td 187 
Phénagiri, 2 mountain ‘id bee Pe ee ee i 187 


ie Phultamba ;” see Puntémbé 6s nae ee ee eee 114 
Pallavas, the, their conquest of the Pandyas.. 59 


Pipri asa name in Bildir cece. .eseeesseereees 296 
Pisika, a people PrTTTTTiTi tiie tiie 187 
Pipl Volcano, some account of wee cece Gf. 
Pétatdaung ‘Hill is near Promé, 1; — = 
Pawiitidaung, 5, Be— B DOLE OMees vee cen cecnes 160 
Prabbdsa, We GAG oii ccc witccdunce cence sen csscssrscnss 187 
PrichyAdhipa, the kings of the castern 


country... 10 ht ee ee PE ee oe ee ge 187 


| Prigiéa, the kings of the eastern country ... 187 


Prigjyitisha, a people Se telebertineerrstatesecenns SOE 
PrinadassimahdAthéra Cee oe fee De oe 17 


Prasaata, He mountain $66 060 000 eo 8 co on oe BR 187 
Prasthala, a people Te . 187 


Sen ee oe ee ee ee a pe 187 


prayer, the e eight Buddhist attitudes of......... 361 
Princess Fireflower, a folktale «.......00..0+ _, 2898. 
Prithivl Dévi, see Mabindayd ... cece O59 
Projariya Kaikatlya, his date discussed ee 
Prola, ace Prodartje sicscssosssosscees eneeececeesves S96 
Prome, some acconnt Of ssescsccecseccsessensereees = 6 


Puangku, FE bed Pan Ku PreeTTetii tt ct eae 


65 
66 


Pee eS li 


Pugaliyir, battle of ee 


Pogiima = Pagan . 


Pe ee | 


! Puk‘an = — Pak‘an ie ee Pee ee Pe Lo 
| Pulikegin, the Western Chilukya, his con- 


quest of the Pani yaa. SP SRP ee ewe gee EE ee Be 
Pulinda, a people 0b eee Oe Se oe Se ee 
Punidra country... os ee ne be a ee ee ee 


5 
187 


170 


| Puntiimbé is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 


capital of Mabliriahtra ......ssseesrsess 114 
Purika, Hi people oe ee eee ee 135 
Purima sects of Buddhists ee cossessesere GL 
purushdda, ‘cannibals’ i dinette OT aeS 





Pushkaldvata, and Pushkalivataka, the people 

Of Posbkaldvat! ...0c0cerccccsccssseesessescsecesees 189 
Pushkalivati, an ancient ma itiecidtee ay OO 
Pushkara, a place .. seb ehe rere esscrs seers | IS 
Pasi == Baeselah. cess ceerss siessderesersrtnieiees’ (19 
Puthéng = on orece se ensietebeeweeestrenree 19 
Pyimyo = Prome .. eee err rr § 


Quirini, his life of Percoto, note oD ses..0008 21 


Rihulathéra, a native of Ceylon, 29:-—~ estab- 
lishea Buddhism in Malayadipa ...... 90 
Raivataka, a mountain.... ton cee. eet et te et 
Rijadhirajadéva = Rajarajadéva = Rajard- 
ja= sui akan hyp ire = eterna? 
Gradéva Ds: sssssresucsiess Ww iicawewe de ied risters - 60 
rdjanya, = Relatriyes sa 
Rajarija, his copper COMA cece BD 
Réjarijadéva, Chila king, his wara with the 
PMD YAS ecissnnerece stoners issivsteee 60 
RAjasimha- Pandya conquered by Paokatak 
ona ee eerie eet 60 
parr eens Lord *Goa’, oe 297 and note 
fdéma-charita-mdaaea of Tul'sf Dis, An ac. 
count of the, 250M. -— date of its commence. 
HRGIUG asc vns esses sandetdtaenscnnsens ths edt eben «» 260 
Rimédhipati = Dhammachéti of Pega, 15; 
his titles, “fi — resolves on religious 
) prieeta to Ceylon Feb nae ay ee eee BE CS 
lim. /— see RémAdhipati;— 
= Dhamfnachéti of Pegu, 50; hia mes- 
eage to the priests of Ramafifiadésa to 
reform their ordination ons BS if.; 
= Dhammachéti of Peyu... we 48 1. 
Rimadita, RAmildbipati’s eoileiens to Ceylon 41 
Ramdgyd of Tul'si Dds, date of, discussed ... 96f, 
Biminand, founder of the Riméwat sect...... 227 
Ramaitia, district of .... eer | 
Ramafifiadéssa = Talaing Country = kingdom 
of Pegu, 13, 00:— extent of, $4:— the Ta. 
laing Country of ae notes on aig 
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BP hn es ee ee ee 


CHES UL vessensee ear: 
Ramadikemmndele = = Ramafifaddes . eS 
Riminuja, his system of pilowophy + 127 
Ramatha, a country and people... snane 188 
Rimatha, the people of Ramatha ..........0.. « 1838 
Hdmdyana, ecenes from the, possibly repre- 

sented on the Pegu Tablets... _ 


Hdmdyan of Tul's! Das, its date esl 
Rimdin Singh, his researches into the chs 
of Tul'si Das . one 2h 
Rém Gulim Dvivédi, his sas eneys aa ss the 
pumber of Tul'si Dis's works ......s00...0:-. 129 
R4m Lald Nahachhd of Tul'sf Das, es ac- 
count of the... Ti Th tii tr 197 
Bam Sagundbalt, see Sr Rdméjia, 


Ee BS ee de Pe 


 Révi, the river ‘Nerbudda' eves 


| itudya 1. Kakattyn, hiedate ics se 


 Sabara, a people... 

—Salangonpldi = Tranquebar .. 
‘Saddin, names of a Buddhist Cave ............ 328 
‘Shit Sikar = the Parasnith Hill ees 





Réim Sat’edt of Tal’st Dis, date of, discussed. . aff, 
Rashtrakita, their conquests of the ba ce 59 
Ratanaponna = Mandalay ...... 0... =. 28 
Ratanapura = Ava. pn ene nee na 0n peeees tEe bee ohn & 8, 28 


Ratanasinigha = SWABS alls vesisceleeuat™, 28 
Rath4hvi, a river Cn 188 


Ratnadéra Til. of F 12aS Sat Fie bee Sb oon FQ 
7 . 188 


stttogs eee bes Bae 


22 h22 0a SOS 


— in folktales, 821:— na a i deriva. 

. 183 
ass 
srtsaree HEB 
. 183 
. 526 
Rudra IT. Kiikativa, his dete discussed ...... 308 
Ropnith Edict edited .............0 ee 8 lee ae 


op ee hae Pee OS Se Be a oe 


Rishabhe, BD POOP Ges ves scewnscnsdeeean sah tadgee nes 
Rishika, a people ...... 
Rishyamika, a ee an wanes 

Rémakn, a people or place .......0....+. 


S6e Fit teh fae hie ee oe eee 


#in Anglo. Burmese words ... cusssceeereten 10 
SA; masse of a Buddhiet Cavers: verepeters 


tit tt thee ee 


ee 
Sahusrim Edict edited . teasernertenecenes OPE. 
Sahya or Sah ydri sinnidieae one nes ees ene 168 
Saindbava, the people of the Sindhu country. 189 
saints can grant sons by prayer................. 243 
Sairindha, a people ..cscccscssssesssssessscesecess 189 
Saiva, supposed — sculptures from Burma, 








357 ff.:— images in Buddhist shrin fot. 
Saka, a peaple.... toe OO ERS See ee ee Ne Oe Oe Oe ee ee gee 189 
saka, in Vikrama Sates seas yeas? | ove LITE, 
Sikéta, the modern "Oude" ....cccsssscrcce ae 189 


Sakkaru = Sakra = Indra = a Paitin 


fairy «+: He | 
S&ku, their pakiomality: diasnlabsa, “180. — ~thei 
relationship to the Kndés... ses ncesesees: LGU 
Salva, SAlva, or Salva, a people wedede pes eet ws veve ED 
samainananiedeakaai Wd w...00.. tccccestestecseceeee 12 
Samprukdldhala Pindya .....,... tisccreasase |) OL 
Samatata, Lower a fi #ersssecsectanee 16D 
| Sarkhyiea, a People scces ssosscssesescolsececcess.., 139 
Sanddshin ae a Dame for thin! Shrédagin 
Pagrod at see iseide ces sees 4 


Sangermano, ale of hie work few ‘Anglo- 
Burmese somites 20 f.: his Wransliters- 


tion of pb .. » ef, 
Sanskrit sei in ‘Darmess duced: 24 
162 #.:— form came into Burmese biface 
—— 164 :-— the extent to which it 
Was a see eapeaen eo eee at 
Sis pe < eat tatath 7 
t migration the... oe een OM 
Sintika, apeople . seseevacnens oo LED 


Sacnt ag a sitemeiie saseteqes 205 








fh ss os ome 2 bee Pee eee eS ood 


se eae 189 


Saontdr = Santal .. 
Saradhéna, a poole hagas 
Sirasvata, a Sige Po ee =r 
Sarasvatt river.. ance 189 
Saray, a river +» 159 
Sariputta, a monk of Padippsityy. serve OD 


fe be ee eee 2 


eee cee ee ee 


nee ee ee ee ee ee 


Sassata heresy, ite vos cara rasan thank eterwoe fet tae 
Satadru, rh river ane one nee eee eee eee ee ee eee EE Ee isy 
Satan among the iecens <anee sindith sesh ich sin ee 


Sat'eaf of Tul’st Dis, an account of the 935 : 

— its authenticity iia 123 ff.; denied 

by modern Pandits 000. seaweed PTE. 
Satyarhja Paramare ....00 .sssenesscsnnrnrer ses cte sts 80 
Saugata = Buddhist... pod ne ae ee gare ces SOG. 
Saulika, a people sesecesessesercessneces onreevinnsnes 189 
Saurashtra, the modern Kaphiiwhd .......-.. 189 
Saurdahtraka, sack scam nana rt 
Sauri, a poople ....0.-cecesseceesss see: 
Saurpiraka, ‘ of or belonging to Surpira’ 
Sanvira, and Sauviraka, a people .+-...-++++0++ “a 
schisms in ancient Burma were porn by 

disputes aa to consecration ceremonies ... aol. 
Sciam = BAM... p20. ccecee res cae ensere es Pee 21 

from Thatén described .........+-307 ff 

seals, terra-cotta, essai from Gavi, ex- 


o6 ee ee ote) 


ie ee 


oon 2S ee ee 


plained 
Seliya =a Pandya sueeeneen eels eee eee eee eee ee ee 
Seliyakkuidli, battle of .....--.c-rscsscsererseseeese 
Sémbiyan = Nedaijeliyay Pandyn, €5:— a 
Chola title .... 
Sén, district of = Chinaratths ee 
Sengandir, a Chile img... .sesercserseecenensnesnsens 
Serimig Perumil, the Chéra king, &; joins 
the Paindyas 
Sésh Datt Sarma, his statements to Tul’s! 
Dyie’s Works ....0..++- . 123 
ships, folk-origin of, among the Karens .....257£- 
Shwébé, names for... at cieccinsaoent a 
Shwédagin, notes on ian eeine. orf. aay 
of the word, 7:— Pagoda = Késadbitu- _ 
chétiya, 45; date of Stinbydyin's 
Shwéthayaung, a es recumbent i me of 
Buddha at Pegu.... a ikeaL naphes abe 
Sismese i chtikertoet in Bie date a chin 
Sibi, a people ... ssecseeneace 0 
Sibika, a people - sed any po on bs 
Sibira, @ sacanbatiirs saeash ben aaa aoe 
Sihala sect of Buddhists (Pagan) .. cette) ee 


cee PSS dee Se ee pee ee 
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nt ee ee SPSS ee ee ee SS ee ee ee 


ee nn Oe ee ee 


oat 


Sie fie bk PE be Be 


Sthal adipa = Ceylom........0005 00 00 anancrh, 
Silla, Straita of, * bebween Sthaladtpa and 
Jambudipa”.. Seas aiees 45 


Simé, x hall of ordination, the-word Se 
11 — various kinds of, 12; conditions for a 
asennad atratieg mode of con- 
BOCTALINGT <0 vn es = If, 49 

Sivshalai Cosiom a= Tn cdicgiak anata near bobdaa eines ae 

Birnhapuraka, & people wsscrsisseecersisseeeescersee 189 


SPP ee ee ee eee ee oe 


a 189 


| Sipra; a river. 1: sss0+ 


fe a 





| S‘inbyiyin, king of Divs, his sceualadiai at 


Piéiitdaung, Lf. ; Spa 3 f on the Shwi- : 
dagon Pagoda ... oheeis bea 1 
Sindhu; either the. river "Todas ok ths Haid 
country -» 169 
Sindhurija defeated by Chimundarija Para- 
mira .. 
RindhncSaavive.sa penpie’ asi oaa-aestena wind 


trom eee ST ee ne pee es es Se ee PEP 


Ee 


190 
ite 200 
Sirikhittara = Thardkhéttard... iateys dun nnbeabguaat tient 
Sirikbéttariima, district Of .......01.000+0r0ccere0s 4 
Greets king of Suvannabhimi ...s:0. 16 
hu Kiniemataiiibin of aise 
ca oe eee ee ae ee ed a ee ee LE 
sila, ‘ white people’ 190 
Sitaka, a people .,. spautay-aeneen =fresecpapesans tries See 
Sivalathéra one POE eee de Ree ee ee ee og 
eky, dwellers i BO Gh ces sande are censee donsenees ees 10 
sleep, extraordinary, in folktales, 21:— for 
twelve years in folktales ....cc0c0crcccceneeees 259 


fe! bar eee 


ee he eee oe 





a9 


hid + 2-8 


i ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


sleeping beauty, variant, oat, -— drwines 


luck, a variant of the sleeping beauty ...... 214 
Smadrudhara, a people ....0..c1seesessseseeeceeseeee 1D 
nail oh ese Dekeeepicilien te deren » 248 
enake-hero in folktales .... on eneeae t . 
son, only, in folktales, 53:— acaba by a 

gaint through prayer, 243;— through 

eating fruit ........-- see empees bee ree O08 oe eee ee a4 
Sion and Uttara, Buddlist apostles to 
Burma on. s.tssssereee sevesecereee Ld 


ee ee ee ee ee 


| Sdna, a river Perret 190 


Sah Pari 22 00 ee see coeesenies sessenserens snes 
Southern Buddhism, date of establishment in 
Pagan, 1181 A. D.... akacieeely Oe 
spirits, the city of (badtapura) scesecsenineesbees 
érdhe, a word, occurring in dates, which 
requirea explanation (for an instance in 
eustern India, see Jour. Beng. 4s. Soe. 
Vol, LXTT. p. 89). cccsecssssesssssesssrccsssrecsses 220 
Sriparvata, a saohalitis rae A es acta neesen ae 
Sri-Purambiya, battle of ....c0csesessceccsen eee OF 
Sri Rimigyd, see Sri Ramdjad .. . 204 
Sri Rémajid of Tul'st Das, casa of the. 204 
Srughna, @ town Or COUDEIY ...cccceereseces see » 190 
step-mother, traditional ill-treatment ‘by, in 
folktales .... tases SOT 
stone, a sintered: ‘at Ayetbien, mentioned 
in the Kalyini Inscriptions ... ieee) LT 
strirdjya, the kingdom of the AMIBZONE ssc 190 
substituted persons — in folktales, siater for 
wife, 100; maid for her mistress, the heroine, 
290; heroine by her step-sister, 313; log of 
wood and a broom for heroine's children... 316 
Sudhikara Dvivédi Pandit, bis aid in caloulat- 
ing dates of Tul’st Das, pra geo 
into the history of Tal’al Das ..csccccssoveernes 24 


fbi Pe Oe ee 2 


























|, Nanbapenpitionae fe i Te 33 
Tami] Historical Texts a onnnes tenes oes tonnes L BEF. 
Tampadipa, district of... 80008 66 0099 Genesee G00 wee men + 
Timraparni, 


Sudhammapura = Thatén i LO ee) eo 7 


Sadra Caabe . ai: Sh SPSS Se hh be ee, OE tie oe ee 190 


bb Pn hee ae 190 '6tGies coe ono itinegase i ee 19] 
Suhma, a Saonkh «4 MF DEE SSF EES CFs Beg Eee ~ 

Sukti, a place or people...cecsesssessesssrenssseieese 190 Tangana, & people ....sessssesvensene tieeeerecsen, 19] 
Silapanbawd, king of Préme. ...s.ssc0scsseecesee 159 Tankana, a country ttsateststenssesseseressssasenee, 19] 
Silika, apeople .. tn eee Se de 190 Tipt, the river apt! ... ee a mit ee 191 


sun is male in an Indian folktale, 816:— 4 sun - Tirakshiti, apparently a Fr countey: eevee TOI 
and moon, heroine gives birth to the ......8 Loi. TarangampAdi = = Tranquebar...... we santos wa ony 11 
Suniparanta is the Minbd district of Burma, task, iny las .. ms 
4, 6,160 | Ta 
Sundaramirti-Nifanir the Saiva devotee ... 63 
Sundara Pandya, 60;— mentioned in ineerip- “ 
tiong.... Ot bed eee Sis ees busses 
Sutidare-Pindyadéve =| Sundara-PandyaJo- 
tAvarman.......... stissenassseense L1G 
Sundara- Par, dya-Takhvanbinns, hie Pay dis- 
ctesed... ehetewes ves aes cos tee ony OT. 
Sundara- Pindys. ‘Mirararman, smart on 221 | 
sunrise, the mountain Of ..cccccseseeceeccccceccs., 190 
sunset, the mountain of . Jeissueseevinbinaes’ 100) 
supernatural peopl end places sesnssssssssseees 10 | 
Sitrastna, and Sdrasénaka, a people ....06 see 190 
Surdshtra, the modern Kayhidwad........... oo. 190 
Sdriyakumira = eee Senses tascessevecssrane 2 | 
Sirpa, a mountain 22... ssssmeiae 190 


Oothes to life 8 foe oe mee Sh he bn ee Soe eh cosat laf. 


Tennag = Neduiijeliyay Pindya oo8 TEs poe ee ae 65 
Thadé River, a folk derivation of the name... 19% 


(Buddhist), at, 342f.— in the 1oth tb century 
| A. D., reference to POPES HS b68 re 554 ones eee pee ong 


Suvanuabhdimi, 13: — ; Ratiiliadbon-- ine’ “28 three-eyed people ... tee ttees poh pbtet star rica 
Surapnasdbhasa, an ama ag Buddhist throat; high. throated people sles .waaee ABE 
priest of Pegn.... tetseteresssseseseooees GUE. | tiger, hero becomes A... sessretes: 20h 
surarnabhd, ‘the eka ‘of gold" : cssseseee 190 Tigumpanagara = Rangoon, 4, 6 i—= 
Sururoadvipa = Thatin ... $000 60¢ecesseeee GO Dagon . sor t7enapineeerans ST 
Suvdstu, a place or country ,. siataectaghs » 191 Taaettahdt = Shrugs ogo ae = 
Suvira, a people habit ail Na eet 191 | timiigildéana, ‘whale. ~eating people” sec 191 
fvamukha, * dog-faced iii : tsttesss senses 1] Tirufié jasambandar conterta the Paitulya king 
évela, “white ATCO sctccssssieesesens IF] | to Saiviem ... 63 
swamps or marshes se + 19] | Tissathéra, first abbot of the Jtaranavibien a 
SP Rese reeniniecesios of, in folktales . + #8 | Toedegon = = Shwédagin .. o7 
Syimika, a people .., tressevtscsseserrsenes IL | Tala is not Hiuen F ‘tones cay ital 
of Mahdérishtra a mee a ow 114 
Tooth-king, the | in folltales rer sssttessestenreess | 2G 
tableta, glazed terra-cotta, bas reliefs, Bnd- totems in Santd] folktales ee ee | 
dhist, on, described .. shen ans oes OT, Traigarta, the people of Fricatta prea a TY | 
taldbhyanga, * smearing the ap with oil’. rea ESL Tranquebar, Danish Colony at, LI6f. — ih in= 
Takata = Tagadér. 66 | scriptions at... stssteeeseasy L1G 
Takshadilé, the Taxila oe Greek within: VL 19] treagure-seskers, panera ay ne Bur- 
Takun = Dagéin ..44...2..40.. retsstscssieessene 27 | mese Buddhist t remaing., Case setseessteae God 
Tala, a people .... ter eessseeseereee 19] rind coannalle-Plpdyadéra, hi adil 
Talaij- rare Datile as Fos tt tee eee 64 and connections SOSH 100 690006000 een eEeeee One eee élf. 
falapay = talapoin = a Buddhist : iabaide ss . S26 | @country o14s tessescsstesvestsrace 1OL 
talapoin, a ee monk, the term beeiie’ Sle | trinétea, ‘ three-eyed ieee at Kin eek 
enssed .. sseides seateucersseses eettsasersenemn BOG Tripura, and Tripurt, § Cb Feccsca bitenttecsriesitay LOL 
Talikata, a plese. senesced reeereee 19] | Tukhiira, a POODLE cesses recsmicsacencs roereeee 192 
talking animal ; ‘Tariant laughing fish ,. + 321 | Tul'st Dés, his date discussed, 00; date of 
Timalindathéra, son of the Baihot Kamba. 29 his birth, 264f. :-— , 265 -— was 
TAmalitth{ is (?) Tamluk.... ape. peed) Ses 29 | 264 :— belonged to the RmAwat sect, 237 : 
Tambapanni = Ceylon +60 ECE P09 bene eed pes betes 16 —duate of his deed of arbitration, o7t. :— date 


ra 


$81 


of his death, 98 :—origin of his name, 265 -— 

waaa popular exponent of philosophy, 227 ; 

a point in his teach , 2581. ;. on karma, 

oon. :-— his twelve great works, 123 ; a list 

of his works, 122; list of his canonical 

works, 120 :— Legends and Traditions about 
Tumbarana, & forest ......s00ccecssnee saneeeseeene ees 192 
turagduand, *horse-faced people’ Prereet it  d 192 


udayagiri, ‘the mountain of wumrise” ....... 192 
Uddéhika. a people eenied pec tee Onn ene Gee ee Coe ee eT 192 
Uddtarit = Shwédaung....cccccssserssrccrcesee  & 
Udichya, the people of the morth -1.-0.+.++0+0+ 192 
Uidra, the moderm Orissa .1.s00 10s esses ee eeiburasd-s ee 


Udumbara country and people s..se0. 170, 182 | 


Ujjaynni, Ujjain Peer rr rit ttre 182 
Ujjihiina, oO people PreeTT Uti P tiie 12 
Gl, a Tamil metrical history ...:s.000seee. 141 
TDpajydtisha, a people -se.ce.scecnecerersenscrnces see 192 
spasampad4d ordination discussed, 38:— cere- 
mony of, 13; importance of ...... sae sollesueys==-OULr. 
Upavariga, a COUmtry...cccsecsecctecersersensercenees 1G 
upéeatha, ceremony of, 13:;— in Pegu, the 
first orthodox, 85; an ancient break in the 
Performance ...,..cceesesnners ansaneseecsenerceeeer ses 16 
drdhvakentha, * high-throated people’ ......... 192 
ithala, @ people cee cceccscssnes senses rrrnen snsnencns ee 193 
Uttara-Kuru country ...sesse-ssecrssressseer erence 171 
Uttara, fate en) ee ere sae eeneee eee 13 
Uttarajivamahathéra, Preceptor of Anéra- 
tha, 17; wisits Ceylom ciccssccecseereesesen ans eee pa 
utfardpatha, a name for Northern India ..... 1o2 


Vadavimukha, ib place fcc rte eee ee 182 
Vaddavira, the name of a week-day, probably 
Saturday Oboe PRE E EER BEE Be BE See estDl, 262 


Vablika, and Vihlika, a country «...+-c0010 0 192 | 


Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha... 192 
Vaiddha, the people of Vidéha -...00--20-- If 
vaiddrya, ‘the beryl-mimes" «1.00. cssceeeeeceeees gz 
Vairisithha Poramdra = Vairisimba II. ...... 80 
Vaishnava, supposed, sculptures from Burma, 
357i, S59f. 
Vajrakiliké, see Mabomdayé ....-. 100.0000 .:200 aa8 
Vajravirihi, see Ma bindayé ......+0.---+0++2" a58 
Valligihma in Ceylon ....ccnecssconssnsssces ees 42, 44 
WVallura; Be Vell rth... cccccc ccc ccceee saves con scenes 193 
Varndgya-Sandfpant, of Tul'si Das, an ac- ; 
oom of Ue. <isiss sisscsentvesses sense sonnreeer nel OF DE 





| Vidarbha, i country 28S Fae ee eR ee 


| Vijayabihu of Ceylon 


Vipis, a river Pe oPTTTTirT eet tt 


182 | 


| ranaugha, ‘the collection of foresta’ w+... 195 


Vanavrag, a Chéra title, 65:—— Neduijeliyan 
Pindya oo bd gen ne eee Fee ee eee Ee Pe Pee ee ee ee EE 

Vanavasi, the modern Bana Wal ... 01.0000 Pree e 192 

Vatga, and Ving, a country, and the people 


of it PPeTrLTTritiie te. fie 1 


Vianijjagima = Légaing in the Minbu District 


Of Berth occ cce cee cectes ersten ceones she ees see eee see 6, 160 
Vuraguna — Pandya, his victory over the 
Ram sreconsencssccesevséstsnavs pert rsetqevsbecsen. OE 
Varihamihira; the topographical list of his 
Brihat-Samhud... sapccatehecatas sareshsen OW £0 
Vardhamiina, a city or COUNtIy «1+. -.ssgeeeeeees 193 
Vasiti, a place eer rrr eee 193 
vasea, day of commencing the, quoted wenn. 49 
Vasudhiri, see Vasundhar $58 
Vasumat, & Mountain .1.ceseene cerns sssnsessssce LOS 
Vasundhard, sce Mapdndayé ....0 000... SBS 
vasuvana, ‘the forest of Vasus or spirita" ... 193). 
Viibadbiina, a people secssssrecssssnsensssseseesseees 195 , 
Vatea, a people .ecccresessser ssseencnessseetsceessess 19D 
Vattagimani-Abbaya, king of Ceylon ....... 98 
VAdusmyith, @ river sseecessecessssessserssctorsssees 19S 
Voellir, battle of ccsccccssssesssssnsserssresesecesseeeee BD 
Vellira, the modern ElGra «.......00000+.., 182, 194 
Vén = Vilinam-Vilinjam in Travancore ..-... 67 
Vénd, a river ... 1e 
Vadrumatl, & river .cccsesssscsrsenesstennestesenereee 1S 
Vatravatl, a river 1.11 sscccesessee sen eessessseserete 183 
Vidigamamahathéra, a Sinhalese priest (Bud- 
dhist' 
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fee EEE de Pe eee She PSS eee An 


sepecn Lane 
Viddha, @ COUNETY ..cccsseseseeecse sereresssresscee 19E 
VidiSh, @ tOWN OF TIVET seecse...ceseen scene sesees ens 196 
Vidyddhara, a class of supernatural beings... 193 
ww 40 
Vijayanagara kings conquer the Pindyas .. 16 
Vikramabdhu of Ceylon, his wars with the 
PANO yRR 22 sccncesee vee nes ens see cesconene cer enencsens Gi 


ae Ce 


| Vikrama-Chiéla, manuscript account Of ccuccvee L4l 


Vikramiditya VI. (Western Chalukya) ; some 
Vikrama-kaAla ; gee Chilukya-Vikrama-kala... 296 
Vikrama-Pindya, vassal of Kulottunga- 
Chéda 60;— mentioned in inscriptions...... 61 
Vindhya mountains ....++...00-00 gi linsascne eu 108 
Vinnam, battle of ......cessccrscencsecer sce: OS 
sien 1M 
Vira-Kérala, Pandya king ws.cccscecee 60 
Vira-Késarin, eon of Srivallabha, coutempo- 
rary of Raéjidbirajadeva eet tae erideess tel 
Vira-Pindya, vassal of Kuldttunga-Chida, 
60 :-— his contesta with Aditya-Karikila- 
Chola, 60 :-— mentioned in inscriptions...... 61 
Vira-Rajéndradéva 1. = Ko-Rija Kesari- 
WET, pecces ceceeesnncee cys eetens sneeee tee ees cee ereenes fet) 


Gy) 


194 
OFPe O00Er enn eee eed dee ees 194 
Vrishabhad hvaja, a mountain... Eee, a 194 
rrishadvipa, ‘the island of bulla"... 
ryighromukha, ‘tiger-faced people’ Sida, 
setearton ‘people with serpents’ mecks’...... 


194 
14 


wail, water-borne, folktale — heroine’ 
ke = oe papal 
children set afloat in a box in the sea aves S16 


Wébyin, name of a Buddhist 
whale's belly, variant of Jonah in the Senna ns | 


whales, CEE Ose Nes Li dnstendoevees ninstsiiecticls EDA 
on nae Bi sta) 
: i | mgr Burma, 185 --thines i, 194 
folktales — stone, stick and a ie Set ae ee aly 
women; people with women’s faces; 194;— 
the kingdom of the Linazonms oe abe ye a. 14 


Yana ee ema Fea 


Yabé-Mont‘, name of a Buddhist Caye snes SOB 


1M 


vandjjrals, lord of Takata... 6A 








Yabébyan, name of a 
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361: — = Jambupati, 
339 -— figures of, ex-— 
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ERRATA IN Vol. XXIT. 


p. 17la, line 10, for ando f, read and of, 
“ : ae 7, for [Révataka), read Raivataka, 
» % line 6 from. the bottom. for atte 
rs Ha, l, for diivsion, 
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Aryiivarta. 


P. 1864, laat line, for ‘ Narméda,' read ‘Narmada.’ 
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